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PREFACE 


Some of my very good-natured critics have complamed 
that in the two preceding volumes of this supposed 
history d the English novel the novel itself has ^rdly 
yet appeared. It will not appear in its complete form 
till the next volume, which deals with the age of 
Richardson and Fielding. My tentative definit»m of 
the novel was “ The interpretation of human life jby 
means of fictitious narrative in prose.” So far, the 
works fiction or the studies of Hfe and character 
considered have been defective mther as stories or as 
interpretations of life. It was perhaps worth while to 
trace llie process d natural selection by which a form 
evolved combining the two elements, a form that may 
be regarded as the type, even though fiction luM 
developed since in many direcidons and become almost 
as protean as the kinds of litoature out of wHch it 
grew. 

In the preceding volume, and still moreinthepresenji^ 
1 feel myself under a peculiar obligation to Mr Eilaile, 
whose famous List of English 7 oks and Pfosi komaneis 
prinud hsfore zyp has be^ for long the chief 
and guide to thow who would explore the fungfe d 
prose fiction dunng this period. The ^pade^w^ of 
Dr Secord and M. Dottin (m Defoe and 
decessors has also been invaluable In hie%h|f to 
an esthnate of that great pbneerisrdadve ^^lg^^^ 
and hidtbtedne^ tao othears. Lasriy I have to adcae^ 
ledge the kindness % Bmw ib 
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the prooh, afid of Mr Egbert £. Stioart ia agahi 
undertaking the aaalftkal index. It is only fair to 
moition that Dr Boas does not sm eye to eye svith me 
on several points ; for instance, he thinta 1 hate done 
less than justice to Grar^ Abounding, Mrs Boss, ndio 
is a devoted student of Bunyan, reminds me idso that 
the second part of The PUgrin^s Progrtss di^hytfacute 
insight into women : see, for example, the gamerii^' 
of the neighbours before Christiana’s departure ;M\their 
very names — ^Mrs Know-nothing, Mrs Batt-qre4^Mrs 
Light-mind, etc. It contains, perhaps, the |iost 
poetical lines Bunyan ever wrote : “ Who would true 
valour see . . .” — ^now often used as the sole hymn at 
a wedding. Think also of the beautiful passage at the 
end where the pilgrims who have journeyed together 
await their final summons, each alone to pass the river. 
Each speaks in character to the last. The wordi of 
Valiant-for-truth have, to my knowledge, impressed 
hearers of many types ; and, of course, the passage 
about the sounding of the trumpets is among the most- 
quoted in our literature.” I quote her remarks without 
any serious dissent. 


E. A. B. 
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THE LATER ROMANCES 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF REALISM 




UlAFTERI 


THE REVIVAL OF ROMANCE 

In the temteenthcetttui}rn(ffd<vritmgbecane a regular bun* Jitni 
neat, avoiding remnueratbu to a aufflbo' of experienced hai^. 

Thii wai due to the ateadj muldplication of thoK who read, 
and alio to a growing retponnveness between authoti and 
readen. BooIcm^ and authon studied the public taite^ 
instead of tiping to lead it. The unireni^ wits and thdr 
humbler rivals in the previous a^ were not, of course, un« 
mindful of the commercial side of thdlr work; Greeny for 
instance, depended on the proceeds of hit stories and mitcd* 
laneous pamphlets, probably more than on his producticmi for 
the stage, to keqp ^7 and soul togedier. But, at anp rate, 

Greene made his own doice of the kind of writing with wh^ 
his customers were to be regaled, whilst such arbitraiy persona 
as Nashe and DeUcer were more inclined to dictate what thdr 
admirers should like than wait to be told what was wanted. It 
was a season of effort in tried and untried directkmi. AUioni 
of fashumi were atarted or bron^t in from abroad, not One 
of wNch was finally accepted as the veijr thing that all were 
in quest 0^ the most interesdng wsf of ‘j^couing Hfe ot 
ret^g a story. But k the oonne of the fioBowkg century 
oertun stod forms gradua% caiiM to be iecogik»d, aiid large ; 
groups €i readers began to look for a steady yufffy of th^ . , 
favourite atdde. Before the end of do seieirtamrih ceaioiy^ 

OQtt of tllAIO f Onni boOIlL to bo H mumlU. 4 m 

dm kon lomancM ai^d sud qpecM varietiei as the rogpoH^ 

The sold, the more flwt y* and ootnprehenine : 
«ldch was to ahsuih afi de otkis, was k the dkaiMk i 
Before that kto iwitw- de 'tidnke of leadM sms aS''-:^ 
AocQliiiv 11 dii tfliiiiiit iiftketk. 

n 
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GnAtal la the meaatiiae, there wet not one reading puHie eagwlj 
tmergntt wudng for the next new novel, hot a nnmber fli difiereat 
V publics, each wedded to a particular type of fiction.* TTiom 
high-bred enthusiasts who wdcotned the French heroic 
ftmsfiu romance were not more different from the vulgar who still 
cherished the old"fashioned romance of duvalry than from the 
wits who amused themselves'wlth the Tlieophrastian cMaracter. 
The heroic romance was superseded by heroic dran^ when 
the theatre reopened at the Restoration. But its hi«-flown 
sentiment and counterfeit sublimities went into the rte ance 
of real life, vdiich speedily succeeded it. From this evolved, 
on the one hand, the domestic novel of sentiment, and ^n the 
other, the scandalous chronicle caparisoned as fiction. There 
were still other kinds, as distinct as Ingelo and Bunyan’s re- 
ligious allegories and the realistic talcs of low life and rascality 
coarsely translated from Spanish or French. Readers of the 
one Ifjnd of book would look askance at readers of the other. 
Writers plodded on in the path they marked out for themselves 
at the outset, without much deviation, and without any sudden 
brilliant advance. They were not, however, merely maddng 
time. These mere day-labourers had their share in the final 
establishment of the novd, since they habituated readers to 
look to fiction for their amusement and to expect to find in it 
some reflection of real life. We owe smnething to the pre- 
decessors of Shakespeare, and we are equally indebted to thg 
obscure predecesson of Fidding. It was not merdy that the 
predecesson showed the artist when he armed how to start 
writing plays or novds, but also that they provided him with 
a puUic and f fivdibood.* 

^ A ijbbllc thiit probably lom of fiction in abkorreiices the terioui 

1>itrhw oiddretMfi u Reideri/’ gave a warm fecepUoii to a 

collection of admonitory by John Roynoldts ^ 

agmmt tit eryim, oetf tmrdh Sim of Murtitr : or Skt Mtrmim 
dhmairtkt end tmt* tkm^s in tkr^ mtnM WtttHtt 

mnttd in Sim m iintn tmimrut tkt Sm nwr now 

pSlitM (3 vols., ThU wae n|»rinted, amplified^ and abridged 

jhi omnerooi edKioni down to tdll. 

* Tim dtifom of the fldd cnstomof to n wmdtiiy patnm ifl n roughs 

and^reidy index ,ol the changed i«Utim|Kcween apthdr end pnbUe* W i^ 
n leady market for hii wareti the Uetm mete dependent on iihe 

taitea of the ntiifaie reader. 
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Atthe^iaei<todieclumtctar*>wihmi«mcoa^^4ke^ MMfi^ 
as&otated catalqgnet of kwuui virtues tad Ti<iies» el rishtod is 
the precedii^ votm&e, tiie boobdlten wete wdl stocked 
leptintt of both the fictios that appealed to educated tattei curmt 
and that which was adapted for popolar connuaptioa. The kth 


(dd'faduoned romance, now fallen into a verp trite and dih^* 
dated conditicm, was itQI in donand, not soldi/, pedups, 
among the unedncated. New editions and erode, imitatioas 


kept the pnnteis at work. Bat it was not for the emnmem herd 
that Sidn^s Jrcaiia reaf^ieated in expensive fedios ever/ 
few /ears, or that Underdownds version of Hdliodoros wm 


frequentl/ reprinted, undl ousted from favonr fa/ the new 
translation done fa/ a Person of Qoalit/. There was a farkh 
demand for L/l/’s Eupbuet down to the sixteen^thirdes, and 
Lodge’s Raialynde had a fair sale. On the other hand, the dass 


of readers who exhausted edition after editkm of D^me/*! 
histories of the clotiucn and cordwuneis, which the/ were 
pTobabl/ vet/ far from recognizing as in an/ wa/ fictitious, 
were voracious consumen of romantic tain, sndi as VtdtntvM 


mi Orson or Paris and Fiennt, which had come down from 


the Middle Ages in k form not lets but more piimidve than 
when the/ first set out Caxton’s Ikovydlt considerai^ 
altered and given a new dtle, ffis JmeUnt Historie r&r 
iestmeiion of ^roy^ went on being rq>rinted undl it was xn 
|n dghteoitfa edidem in 1738. Mandeville also kept up his 
vogue, and so too with such chap-book stones as Dr FassOiu 
and even jFsrmswSKt. Greene’s Peedst^usnaQ/ under the stjde 
<A Dorastus and Famia, and lus Ciemm Jim, wm. extra- 
ordinaril/ popular wdl into the centnr/ after his dn^ ; tmt. 
the Groats-Wonh, Ntvgr too Lott, and odier of his codft^nnst 
..tracts, were also kmg in request. 

The new productions dtat had most ssccea u chap-books garvtosfi 
were Richard Johnson’s Cbm^pim ojf Cbristtndtm -and fkas oU 
Hisiory ^ fom a Linetdn, and Emanuel Fotde's Parimtss, t^bor 
Omattis amf Jrtesia, and MoniJm, Knight' of HsF Orasft, 
debased travesties of an alread/ degenerate final of antheutie 
ronumoe, Apd Johnson and Forde had to stand the con- 
peddkm of mmetoui dua^ less ptoliSc andaors. A fbotoe 
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«t dhe cMitempofU^ regjften thow* ' wdi etttriei m 
fy HmUtU Aivnaum tf tb» kmgbt ^ tbt Sm (i^> ; ty 
First smi Sttmd part ^ ty Misery Osjmmt Xnmimms 
Prmt ^Dtimark / with ty strsmgi aivtntwys tf l«gs Fr^* 
Suswnis (1605} 5 Most! fwsmts Mtd di^gh^uU Hf^wy if 

VfMo ttbtrwist eaUtd ty Gmu kmghte tutd ty wntt htPS^M 
Pfisutss Birosbia DaugbUr to ty Kings ^ Brittnmi (1605); 
Ty most Famous and reuoumod Historit of that woort^ ami 
iUustrious knight Mtrvint, Sonnt to that taro and AeeoUont 
Mirror of Princely prowesses Oger ty Dane (1612). Tm hit* 
named, wluch was pnblidieil the same year as Shdton’s emu- 
lation of the first part of Don Quixote, was the second ednon ^ 
o£ a tale that began its course as a chanson de geste. H was 
Englished from a late French prose redaction b]r that cmudr- 
orons scholar Gervase Markham, who alto took it upon himsdf 
to invent an English Arcadia, Alluding bis begiming fnm Sir 
Philip Sydnes ending (2 parts, 1607-1613). 

These sequels or supplements to Sidnqr, hy Sir William 
AlexSsnder, Gervase Markham, Richard BdUng, and divers 
othen who had the assurance to detect and rect^ what &uy 
r^rded at defects,* together with Lady Mary Wroath’s Urania, 
written in hero-worship of her renowned Idmman, are further 
signs that romance was not yet a drug in the market. Readers 
of all dasses craved for it still ; and, if it had to contend in 
popular esteem with the plebeian literature mentioned, those 
who plumed themtdvet on having superior taste and refine- 
ment were toon entirdy subjugated for a whfie by a renovated 
form of the thae-wom genre that had come into vc^e across 
the Channd, the heroic ron^ance. When a Frendi princess 
became queen of Engjand, in 1625, it was not kmg before not 
mady Frendi f as h i oi u and etiquette, but also the new style 

^ ItecfiMid 159^* 

•** A veaqg Oaatbwonm,*’ Anae Weaiay*; wioM A Cemtimeiba tt Sir 
rmr mMn h UriM T»t Imm ordaOrne, 

Qmn if Cmmh, frim§ rtmpu eri SrpHt {tUtU wd « uSrdLAhmmr mtd 
WM |w^ offiTM written hfSlr mUn SMiiey ud feitad rinen 
M* d«Mh HMwm hi* pnpwv ” b7 n ewtria MUe 4 b b Rotlw OttffiHM 

wfc# Mthw M truubtMr of mhub ludMown •Wbr, tiffiisbat.' iLt 
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id Fidkch toiBtiBCs t&d ttasdtidi of bncdingi ^wcd^ 
e(»<bc« derived rikerdEram, weie tdeea iif ei t$gei^ *t dfe 
Sag^ Court as riw poesijr ead rite deeti^itf dMqr lad 
gributijr id rite ^oveacal eoortf id love bad been ad^M 
bf Ea^irii bi^bti awi dtuoa aader tbe Aogeviaa. 

Tbe paatorriltti id Hoaoid dUilS, anriior cf rite ftmi 
wai of Uke exoacrioa to riut id 8idiM7*a JrauHg; bM it iraa''y*” g » 
oatainted with the enitiog attaia of heraie adveatan wbirii 
Sidaqr bfoi^ ia faom rite aad iti Ida. lleditect 
aaceitor, MoatcmaTorii Z>mm, had beea pot iato Ftearit 1 ^ 

Nicde CoUia (i57S)t aad thrte had already beea aa itaitarioa 
ta La Pyrtnit at pastiraU amomuu cf BriMaeit (isyt). 

TheK woria appear to have f allea flat ; there wai ai pet iw 
poblk ia Fraace for rite aovel of teatuaoit Bat three decadea 
later, after the dote of the idigbai wan, ritiagi had altered. 

The later pean of the rdga of Heaiy IV. law a lodetp ifk, 
frivolous, eager for aatateaieot, grouped aioood the Cmwt. 

Hen was fertile tofl for ^ aov^ aad the aeedi alreadp towa 
begaa to genaiaate. The fantoai dstrfe, die three parta of 
which completed bp dTJiff himadf came oat flnaa idop to 
1619, was oalp oae, though bqroad tivairp the chirf, among 
a aumber of rtmaaacet having the tame aaceatip aad vetp 
similar featorei.* It was a pastoral after the bmmim* of SaUae* 
uro aad Moatemapor,ia a French setting. Thedmeittapposed 
to be the fifrii ceaturp, aad rite scene the ooaartp of FoieZt 
where the writer had tpeat hit bojdtood. Ihi this peaOefiri 
rqjm Qaem Amarit roles over a Idagdoia of ri n e p hwds apd 
sfaephadettet, who are in realitp penoni of rank a^ hepb . 
betaken themsdves to the pastoral e a ds ti SBc e for the iiillK pf , 
its quietacht and paritp. 

DTJifi’s is the usual aiotive : to d^ct i giddessi age 
.iaaocence and rimplid^, in ooatmtt wirit the vidoat imd 
jaded life of the modem world. The otmtnit b compete bat 
for meap carious manaerisms and ingrained efliMtari nw adddi • 
it waa not esitp for a contempomrp to dittiaate. Qbvioaii^, 
the thefdueids and shepheKle^ are teril^ datuwfm t gf paBta 
tode^^ aat^ as we are warned ia rite prefsoc^ iiotMt of poor - 

* Iqvbr, ' 
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needy ^Qagen obliged i;o drire tfheir iiodc* ont to pattiae for 
tbfir livixig. They are, in truth, poets and idealists in atas* 
qnoade, with a fluent command oi amorous dialectic and ant 
venification, anxious to pay thdr way as settdets in ArcaiUa 
and to observe all the conventions. The main occupatkm of 
that happy land is the makii^ of love, according to the mles, 
and the r^es have been thoroughly learned. In converlations 
long drawn ont, in diffuse letters and sententious MUrn-dwur, 
which were prized by d’Utf^’s readers as gems of the epUjtolary 
art, he lingers reverently over the most tenuous vibrations of 
sentim ent, illustrating the moral casubtry of life and love bnbodi 
example and precept : all thb in an elegant, highly date\ate> 
seductive style, which quiddy found numerous imitators. 

The story b enormoudy long, with smne seventy or eighty 
stories attached to the main thread. Thb in itsdf is compara- 
tivdiy simple, but it b entangled and protracted to suit the 
writer’s whim. The two lovers in chief, C£ladon and Astr6e, 
belong to famiUes who are at enmity. Cdadon has to dbgnbe 
lumsdf as a wcmian before he can declare hb love, and then to 
avoid suspicion feigns that he b enamoured of all shepherdesses 
alike. Astrie cannot contain her jealousy, and treats him with 
disdain. From thb situation all the rest of the action languidly 
flows. The story meanden on, intenpersed vrith blets of verse 
in the traditiotud style, the one thing in which we can stUl take 
unfeign^ pleasure bong the descriptive stretches in which 
d’Utf£ shows us the beloved scenery of Forez and the meads 
and groves watered by the Lignon. 

Yet there b true feding in the if the form selected 

for its eipressbn seems to us stilted and overwrought. D’Utf^ 
wss an uiealbt who de{ucted hb vbkm of a world where all the 
wromen were beauteous and good, and all the men thd r adoring 
slaves, with hb bade ddiberatdy turned to the ugly facts of 
hfe. Women m France were indeed begimting to acquire a 
new status, a new freedom, culture, and dignity ; and d*l7rf£, 
bdbving that such was theb right,; and that there, was a h^ 
place and function for wenaen in a refsmned society, painted 
them as he would have them be, and as a result helped .tnateti* 
ally m their mnandpatimt. Love in the Astrit ji n lo^ cnb. 
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iridi SD intiiatt aad «^-i«oog?iuzdi snil Tbat ei^ wm 
leoBi to be tce^ted ia 41 iti bjr ^ eotojei of 

mperfine Itu&i ead gatkmea «d)o net ia dbe Hbid de 
Ranbonillet aad c^ier j 4 oai. Captifated bjr au&e 4 Nfieve ia 
ficdon, dwjr neat (» to malw-belim ia eameat. Life ttietf 
becuoe aa eioteife art, and tlie xomaaon that tecipracaOf 
inured aad were iatpired bjr it far outwent tin Jstr^ in 
extravagance. 

It was the tame in this country ai ia France^ thon^ ^ Tn»f» 
movement had no native monentnm hen and war not very fetter 
productive, except ia tranilationi. D^ife*i romance, wai 
pnblidied in Enj^ almoit as fast at the tnccetitve iaitahnentt 
appeared in French. It wai licensed at ea 4 y u 1611, and an 
anonymottt version of the fint part came out ia idao with dbe 
title fh* HuUry ^ Astrta. There was another traadation, this 
time of the whole work, by “ A Person of Quality,” ^ ia three 
folio volumet, entitled Asirt* (1657*165^ Many amatentt 
of loture, either an^handed or with pndosional atsiitan ce 
supplied by the bookielleta, dealt with the tdU longer produc- 
dont of dTIife’s foilowen, catting them down to such a kagdi 
at English readen would endure ; and the woA secant to have 
been very poorly done, to judge by the strictures of Oorod^ 

Otbome, and alto of Mn Lennox, who in the oourte of time 
was to deUver another of the death*ttt(Aet that ahngv fated 
to finish off romaaoe.* 

But before gdng on to the lata pet£ormaacetof .thetcfe:|4 
ettaUithed by d’Urf^ let at glance at a famout romance ihia . 
bdbngiinttnctnettrteithertoFrea(di.norto£n^idiGteEatar^ f*te ,.. 
dwi^ U hat certain important links arith bodi.* 
of Barday was wiittm mid first paUidM^ In Lada, «t 

> Soha Davtacef KUwelhr, wke *wa b a c i a wta oU haaCM 
Par m fawral tMOOtutt of tha tauttetieM of Piwdi ltette<te 
CbultMK L., 4»AttirHm /f 

t Tlw itif.. Anbdla jK«w M awS m Owi . MMtt' , 

fooi mt df Mr bthti** Iwnijr, *• ta wUeh, ufaituoltljr tehanwiM fiwu 
(Ww M MOMacH, iod what wi> otUl ama oafeitaaati, aot ia vha Mwlaal 
PtUBcfaf hot ■nrj had tiaailttioai * (Tdr Paaolt pdowr, Ik. L, c, tV Sm 
alw ttum film oi rnm m 4P mUm Tmtfk, «dL t. A. Put)^. 

HI. tda^di. 

* P taftwa r la latAai j dadfawi ta ra|aid k at a Fiaath aa«sh aad' 

aHaraadir wat aaaUa M fat au ttiih k *w]r kr (Me. Jhaad Mtid^ L tjd' 

' VM. tnr-4 .. . 
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Rmi wiA 'a dedkation to Look XtlLf iad wai tke 

woik of a young man. half-Seottiah, hal^Fnendi, kom m 
Ftance, and a aobject the French king, dwt^he i^t aome 
part <rf his life in England and Italy, and wh« it auited 

that he had been offioally connected with the Court of 

James L Barday was a idiolar and what would now be termed 

a poWcist. He had already biou^t out a comment^ on 
Statius, a collection of his oWtf Latin poems, a snmgr M dm 
European peoples entitled letn Anhunm (r6i4),* and 
other works a satirical novel of a picaresque character, Eioher- 
mtnit Lwimni Satyrictn (i6o5-ido7),in which,alongudth a |teat 

deal rather in the vein of PetroninstlMn of the Spanish nove , 

dieK aie attach on the Jesuits, philoso^cal disquisitiaiw on 
matters of current interest, disguised portraits cd living ^OU" 
bilities, and some allegorical treatment of contemporary polidct. 
Barclay was on dangerous ground, and did not escape censure; 
nor did lus Eupbarmionis Satyriei Afdegia (1610) safdy ex- 
onerate him. In the Argtnis, which is a cridcal account of the 
affairs of France during the epoch of the rdi^ons wars, put 
into the d>lique form oi an heroic romance, he em^cq^ the 
allegorical machinery with more discretion, and, for reasons 
which he sets forth in a discourse by his moudqpiece, Nico- 
pompus, in the middle of the book, instead of a preface at the 
Spinning, he leaves the real inddmice of many ej^sodes, and 
even the identity of various actors in them, doubtful for those 
of his own time and still more difficult for later readers to make 
out with certainty. 

Aker explaiiung to Antenotius and Hierdeander that he 
purposes to dmw the lung how he hath done amis^ ** and what 
an^r the history of former times doth yet offer him in his 
imw near shipwr^” and hearkeiung to tiicir remonstnmces 
tiiat he ^ only exdte further animosity by unmasking the 
vices ni factious men, Nicopompus imfolds the length and 
breadth ei hit scheme : 


I will cmn^ some stetdy fdd^ in manner of a hlitQiy ; 
in it win I '£ud UD smilM evtanra. and H MWw Iia i* AMm. 
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maniige^ widi umbjt and vadotit tacoeMel/ 

llui^ mmn i*3t ^ ddB^ted twidi die vaaidei t3teR! daowm 
inadeol; 1» lamtal ; and I dufl Iwye dim lao^ 
lead me vdien the^ ahall not fiad me aevma <» pvmg pteeqpta. 
I wifi feed thdir minda with dhren contempladt^ and, aa. it 
wer^ mdi a map of places. Then vi^ 1 with the dmw el 
danger stir np pitp* fear, and horror ; and bjr and if Aeet np 
sill donbts, and grackni^ allay the tmpests. Tlt^hom I plme ( 
will ddiver, and whom 1 please give to the Fates. Iknenvthe 

dispodtion of our countrymen : because I seem to tdl thm 
tales I shall have them all ; they will love my book above any 
ttaM>pl8]|r or spectacle on the tlmtre. So first, bringh^ them 
in love with the potion, I vdll after put in whdesome herbs ; I 
vnll figure vim and virtues, and each of thm shafi haVe hu 
tewaro. While they read, while they are afiected widi aaj|er 
or favour, as it were against strangers, they shall meet with 
thmseives, and find in the glass md before thm the Aow 
and merit of their own fame. It wifi perchance make dim 
adiamed longer to play those parts iq>on the stage of this fife 
for which they must confms themselvds jusdy taim in a fable. 
And that they may ndt say they are traduced, no man’s char» 
acter shall be simply set down : I shdl find many things to 
conceal thm whiw would not well agree with thm if they 
were made known. For I, that bind not n^ndf refigiondy to. 
the writing of a true history, may take this liborQr. ^ shafi, 
the vices, not the men, be strode ; neither can any man take 
exceptions, but such as shall with a most shmeful cooftssimi 
discover his own naughtiness. Besides, I will have here and 
there imaginary names, to signify sevei^ vices and virtm, so 
that he may be as mu^ deceived, that would draw all in my 
writings as he that would nothing, to the truth of any late m 
present passage of state.* 

Disarmed by th» reasoning, Antenorius wididonm 
objections, and, " meiefy mbl^g his handSy” says ; 

Bestow, I pray yo^ thk pains upon the commonwealth : 
you are bonna to it,.if you respect mther yoursdf or dits age. 

a book woidd .rmar out many ages^ nd ntdoe Ids author 
giwkms to dl pcmeiity, besides the iaihiite profit in laying 
open and confioun^ag the frauds and praodoes of dSe wmed* 
dm nming hmtimy, i^mat them.* 

s 'Xksgwim L«i|^ lU^ w S4i'' 
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fkttf K inch cbduadou wen lost sig^t of, and dd book acoq>ted 

dr for «]iat on tlie nu&ce it appean to be» the At^nis would be 
read at another cora|dicated romance of lore and heroic ad^ 
venture of like architecture to that erected bp Sidney on the 
Hdiodoiian |dan, but more heavily didactic, with hi tetmcmi 
and reflections on the moral and political truths exemplified 
in the events, and espedaliy oit the excellence <A monarw in 
comparison with ail other forms of government. The wtion 
begins in Sidly, in the rime-honoured way, wirii the arrivs&td a 
stranger, Archombrotus. Hit services are strughtway in^^ 
to assist Poliarchus, who is found valiantly defending hhh^ 
against a band of robbers. Having discomfited these marauders, 
t^ pair converse at the house of Timoclea, riie lady who had 
sent Archombrotus to the rescue and he is then milightened 
concerning the revolts and cabals that are disturbing the peace 
of the kingdom. No doubt, the robben are from the camp of 
Lycogenes, a disaffected noble, who had plotted agamit the l^g, 
Meleandet, ref u«ng to tecognize rite tuccesrion of his daughtm, 
the Princess Argenis, had aspired to her hand, and bong refused 
had tried to cany her off by force. Lycogenes for the time 
bang has been d^ted, but Mdeanda k sdB too weak to ex- 
tinguish opporition, and is about to enter into a league of peace 
wi^ the factious nobles. To tins accommodatum PoUatthus, 
who is secretly hrioved of Argenis, strenuously opposes himself. 

Hard pressed by his enemies, PoUardius takes refuge in a 
cavern, and is givoi out for dead. He makes his way, however, 
first to Italy, and then to Mauretania, the quemi of which, 
Hyanishe, it supposed to be the mother of Archombrotus, who 
it likesRte a suitor for the hand (ff the fair Argout, and is 
regarded favourably by her father. There is a fourth 
claimant, Radirobane^ long of Sardinia, who does not stick at 
fraud, but corrupts the princess's wmring-mud, and even 
attempts abduction. Poliatchns frustrates ^ rite cmufirades 
agunit the person of his lady, lolls Radirobanes in rin^ OHuba^ 
t^is n&ved of rividty on the pan of Atdumibrctaiihiot^ 
the dhooveiy that tlut prince is Mdkander'i lui. AS can- 
l&St^ am evmitarify ad}«ted, and the Mysd knreis 
This It the menst iketdi of an enmnionily inmhwd ami 
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e^aadcil idiidt beccmKi absdiitcfy ^ryp6ie if msdi 
cnctncM ii lou^t In the idkgorical ineaniafi. Bnt jbidi^ 
tspitaAj wanted h» readen dut he wai wiidflg ** a faUe flee 
a histtny.*’ He pitmded a hqr, bst left maiqr of Aton Xty 
ajar beanie there wai nothing to concetd. At tHa doe of . 
iif, it wonld be of little interest to identify the hntt id 
in^vidnals glanced at in the princa and nobles and hnghts 
and ladies who are the minor duracters. Enough to recogshse 
the coitral penonages and the main lines (rf ^ events iga- 
ratbrdy narrated. Sidly is obtnondy intended to rq^tresent 
Fiance, during the tronUons times tLit ended with the con- 
cordat under Heniy IV. This prince, apparady, had duality 
of representtdon, Archombrotni standing for Ins adier dur- 
acter and career when he was prince of Bfarn, and Foliardins 
for the statesman and monarch ot mature yan. Meleander u 
Henry III., and his daughter Argenis personifies the succeiiiat 
to the throne of the Valois. All the French nolfility imj^cated 
in the wars of the Lague, and a crowd of fordgn potentates, 
politicians, and dignitaries of the Churdi, figure in appropriate 
rdles. The names of some are anagrammatized : Iblwranes is 
Cardinal Barbeiini ; Dunalbiu^ Cardinal Hbaldini ; Derefieui 
Comes, Frederic, Count Palatine ; and so on. Uiinnla is 


Calvin, and his followers, the Hyperephanians, are of ooaiie the 
Huguenott. Mergania is Germany ; Mauretania, the country 
over against Sidly, is manifddy Enghmd, with its queers 
Hyanisbe, td limit^ prerogadve, as daily signlfyiiig Hbeatiitfb , 
The rapadoa and high-handed Radirol»ttBi,l^ of SaidiBia, 
must of course be Philip of Spain, and his diiastiais 
against Mauretania typifia t^ iU-stamd Armada. TV nairii- 


thre should be read, however, as a metapborfe tl ye^riqri of 

human Idstoiy in general, vrith particular appikatioBl, bat sV fmu- 

with ifiiiioioi^cal lessoa of univenal impot. /<sd**v 

TV book had immediate and enonnons vogue. 
abounded, and it was tianriated into tiie leading Esnqpeaa las- 
gnagesyailuding plots for a number of dramas.^ A tinditiau 


* teBIbUomphyia thsaAdra of tfaa ^tewti bjr K. F. SchOl (Mia, 
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by Ben Jonson was entered at Stationers* Hall (1623); but 
the first English version printed was Kingsmill Long’s Barclay 
his ArgeniSf or, The Loves of Polyarchus asU Argetus (1625), 
which was republished (1636) “with a Kejr Prefixed to 
unlock the whole Storjr.” There fdllowed another translation, 
“ upon his Majesty’s command,’’ the prose by Sir Robert le 
Grys and the verses by Thomas May, (1628 ) ; an Bfitome 
of the History of Faire Argenis and P^yarchus, translated from ' 
a French abridgment by “a yong Gentlewoman,’’ Judith 
Man (1S40) ; and The Phoenix ; or, the History of Polyarchus 
and Argenis, translated by “ a Lady,’’ Qara Reeve, the novelist 
(1772). 

Barclay’s was one of the influences that went to the shaping 
of the heroic romance, in the hands of Gomberville, La 
Calprenid^ and Mile de Scud^ry. In England, his method was 
followed, without much skill or intelligence, by the author of 
Nova Solyma, for instance, and by Richard Braithwaite, in his 
Panthalia: or the Royal Romance. A Discourse Stored with 
infinite variety in relation to State-Government (1659), in which 
Panthalia represents England recovered from the incendiaries 
by Charides, who is of course Charles 11 . Another imitator was 
the ** Honourable Person ’’ responsible for Gloria and Narcissus. 
A Delightfull and New Romance. Jmbellished with divers Politi- 
call Notions, and singular Remarks of Modeme Transactions (1653). 
Boyle was indebted to Barclay for some of the pomposities of 
his heroic romance Parthenissa. Mackenue, in the stories inter- 
spersed in his Aretina, was under more obligations, although his 
allegorical reference to the political relations of England and 
Scotland is far from ludd. 

Any one dipjnng into the didactic romance, Bentivolie and 
Urania (1660), described by the late Sir Walter Raleigh^ as 
marking for historian of Hterature “ the lowest depth to 
which English romance-writing sank,** may see the Rev. 
Nathaniel Ligdo, D.D., laboriously plodding after Barclay and 

s Th Atjfiil Htnd, 1x7. Tk* first Uw« of Bomhaho oad Vnmia wm ia 
foot books (ifi6o)t a fifth sad listh won tddsd ia tho sosoad itsao the saaio 
yssr. la tho third oditiea (tfi7s) aloag xrlth “seaw aaMadaMats** thors was 
lassrtsdafsorvdoslrabhdaatfgiaalgkMtarrte^ebseatatsrBis. l^fearth 
^ •• hutgo aaMadassati” (tfifs). 
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ftriving to adapt the hernccHdlegorical stjde to the exigencies 
of religbiu teaching. Ingdo abjures romantic love and all its 
sensual woAs, and puts before us in its stead an ethereaHzed 
passion of the soul, personified in Urania, or Heavenly Love, the 
titter of Bentivolio, and in Agape his mistress. This may have 
been one of the boda that gave John Bunyan the idea of a 
pilgrimage. Bentivolio forsakes the deceitful Lady Inganna and 
the wicked land of Argentora, and after many perils and trials 
of endurance reaches t^e blessed country of Theoprepia, where 
he recdves the hand of Agape. Perhaps the swampy lake that 
all but swallowed up Borboritet suggested the Slough of 
Despond, and Ingdo’t miliury and naval engagements the 
Holy War, But t^e could hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between Ingelo’s learned and ponderous diction or his 
cumbrous allegorizing of abstractions and Bunyan’s racy 
English and vivid story-telling. 

The same year as the original Latin edition of Argenis, there Fmtk 
appeared the first of three worb by Marin le Roy, Sieur de 
Gomberville, who was to change the character of sentimental 
romance decisively by infusing it, as Sidney had done in the 
Arcadia, with the stirring spirit of warlike adventure. In this 
initial work, however. La Carithie : Contenant jous dts temps, 
des provinces et des noms supposes plusieurs rares et veritables 
bistoires de nostre temps (1621), Gomberville was content to 
follow d’Utfe. His shepherd and shepherdess, Cfrinthe and 
Carithfe, are another Cfladon and Astrte ; and he was not un- 
true to his master in allowing the one to stand for Charles IX. 
and the other for a famous beauty of his Court. It was in his 
second romance, PoUxandre (1629-1637), that he inaugurated the 
new fashion and gave the first example of the novel of gallantty. 
lliough imbued with the sentimental philosophy of d’Uiff, t^ 
narrative of wild adventure it almost the tame as the AAtadie 
and its suite all over again. Gomberville ranges aa far as 
recUe^y over the Old World and the New, from the Cilery 
Islet, of which Polexandre is king; to Morocco and the fkb^us 
r^iont of the Nig», and thence to the InaccesdUe Isle, tothco 
where in the ocean of Nowhere, of whidi Akidiane, the olqeet 
of hit tttperhuman pursuit, is queoi. He does not abstain float 
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giants and dngons. Yet he mahes a great pretence ci local 
cobnr, and brings in Spaniards, Tnrlcs, and Mexicans, fighdng 
in anthentic batdes like Lepanto, as wdl as in those of his own 
invention. In Lejeitiu Aleiiitne, he began a redtal of the deeds 
of Pdexandre’s son, but left this to be hashed b}r a late admirer, 
Madame Gomez.^ The immense prolixity it largely due to the 
practice, already well established, of using the novel as a meaiu 
of imparting miscellaneous knowledge. Gomberville’s charij 
acters ddhrer harangues on luttory, ancient and modem, geo\ 
graphy, moral philosophy, and most other branches of learning.! 
Last, but not least important, he inserts romantic portraits of \ 
his contemporaries under names that are but a tlun disguise — a 
practice that necessarily had one satisfactory result, it made for 
tome attendon to verinmilitude. The book had an enthusiastic 
reception, in England as well as in France, and was done into 
colourless English by no less a person than William Browne of 
Tavistodc, in The History of Polexanier (1647). No Englidi 
translation is known of La Carithie or GomberviHe’s later 
romance La CytbMt. 

Oes^ Jon Desmarets de Saint'Sorlin, who was no ditdple of Astrie, 

marttt although he made one of d’Urfi’s ancestors play an heroic part 
in his metrical romance, Clovis, ou la Frasue tbrtstienne (1657), 
produced something more definitely like historical romance in 
his Ariasu (1632). He laid the action m the reign of Nero, and 
localized the scenes in Rome, Syracuse, and Thessaly. Thus was 
originated that passion for romanticized historiography which 
in the vast chtonide-noveb of La Calprenide and Mile de 
Scudiry gave currency to a spurious history and geography of „ 
the ancient world, with Alexandria, Babylon, and PartUa for ’ 
■chief theatres of action, and heroes such at Darius or Alexander, 
Scythian kings or emperors of Persia, engaged in war and 
hazards of mighty sutet for the love of a Statira or a Roxana. 
Hie tone of these many-volumed nanativet is at grave and 
austere as if the writen were relating facts of world-wide import. 
La Calprenide actually gave his novd Fara/moni the sub-tide, 
“The Hbtory of France,” although his true motive in sdect- 
ing a remote and obscure period was to have a free hand fat 

t Sotu it fihamin (17J3}. 
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invention. To notlung indeed does Bacon’s defimdon of fiction 
as “fdgned lustoiy” appljr so literally as to these elephantine 
effusions a ponderous fancy. Arum was one of the first of the 
new romances to be Eng^shed, appearing as Ariima (163Q with 
later editions (1641 and 1663).^ 

With the multiplication of characters, all having thdr several ta Cal- 
histories to tell, and of under-plots and episodes with laby- 
rinthine connexions, the prolixity of the romances grew more ^ 
and more overwhebning. They exceeded the vnlgate romances 
of Arthur and Perceval ; lihe a Chinese novel, it teemed at if 
they might go on for ever. La Calprenide’t Cassandra (1642- 
1650) was in ten volumes, his Cliopdtrt (1647-1658) and Farammi 
(1661-1670) in twelve volumes each. The scene of the first is 
Babylon, of the second Alexandria and Parthia; the third is laid 
on ^e banks of the Rhine in the time of a legendary king of the 
Franks. Madeleine de Scud^ry, whose romances were discreetly 
published under the name of her brother Georges, covered 
larger realms and wider stretches of chronology in her Ibrahim, 
on PlUustre Bassa (1641), in four volumes, Artamha, on la Grand 
Cyrus (1649-1653), in ten volumes, CUlia (1654-1661), also in 
ten, and AUnahida (1661-1663) in eight volumes.* 

La Calpren^e took more liberties in handling historical LaCal- 
matters t^ his fair rival would have sanctioned. As already A’vxMrV 
mentioned, he had what was to all intents and purposes a blank 
canvas in his Faramond. In the others, he carefully avoided the 
lady’s custom of making the chief figure in an historical episode 
the central figure of his story. His Cassandra is not the Trojan 
princess, but Sutira, daughter of Darius and wife of Alexander, 

^ How many different tiitei were being catered for ii illuitrated remark- 
ably by the different sorts of fiction that were being translated at this period 
Carlos Garcia's picaresqne novel, Tht Sornit ^ tkt or, Tkt MiM 
Tkmfi. With tke AntifikU of Tknvoia Englished by W. M.. and the cognate 
French HMro dot Larrom^ or tk Hutoty of Tketvtt^ translated by Charles 
Godwin (both in 163!); the mythological romance in which Gombaold 
celebrated his amorous worship of Mane de Mddicis under the names of 
Endymion and Cyothia->Keats is said to have read it— a book Epglished as 
EadfssiM, An MxcAUnt Fmuy fnt oon^potod m Fronek iy MmmsiiMr GotnlmlU, 

Atut now loUrfrdtd iy Hunt ChnitmoM (1639); Cervantes' 

BxtmAmt by James Mabbe; and Qnevedo's under the piquant 

title of ^ Stformd or a Ghut fir FxvoHits (both in 1641). 

* A lengthy epitome of the most fiunous of all these romances, the Grani 
Cyrm^ is pven by Professor Saintsbiry (Sitto FrmM ifovolt 1 . lyl^aiy)* 
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under a name which the is Icnown by when wooed and won by 
her ancient lover, the Sq^thian monarch Oroondates. Cleopatra 
is the daughter of her famous na m esake and of Antony, and her 
far-ramifying story brings Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Juba, and other historical persons on the stage, chiefly in the 
guise of lovers. On the other hand. Mile de Scudiry’s Cyrus 
and Clelia are the identical persons known to history; her 
Ibrahim is grand vizier to Solymail the Magnificent, and Ainia- 
hide a Moorish queen at the time of the conquest of Granada, 
of which she gives a romantic account. Both writers w^ 
desirous, in the fim place, of presenting matters that wek 
pcturesque and impressive, and were compelled from time tb 
time to falsify history for lie sake of effect. But their embeU 
lishments were arefuUy contrived so as to make the story sound 
even more credible than if they had kept strictly to facts, which 
are proverbially often stranger than fiction. They take elaborate 
precautions not to excite distrust, and occasionally debate the 
question how to make fiction at once interesting and convinc- 
ing. The proper way is to exhibit motive as the intelligible 
reason for acts that might else strain credulity. In short,' 
they saw that the secret of verisimilitude is a reasonable 
psychology.^ 

fie »mi The prime motive of action in the romances of either is love, 

taet order. Though in 

£4 Ct/. I^e CalprenMe ambition and heroic prowess may seem to be the 
pnnidi roainsprings, it is clear that these motives arc subordinated to 
aJ/ j But it is Mile de Scudiry who set out in form 

Sb Psycbologjcal view that it the basic principle of the senti- 
mental novel. She tabulated this psychology in CWw, in; the 
cdebrated Carte de Tendre, and conv^ed it succinctly ih Lt 
Grand Cyrus, in the characterization iff herself at Sapho: 


She even cresses to delicately those sentiments which are 
the most difficult to express, and the knows to well how to 
anatomize the amorous heart, if one may put it to, that the 
can describe exactly all the jealousies, all the anxietks, all the 


TkJ'i'.' on ^ rnbUa an eltod fy Dr A. i. 
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impatience, 1078, chagrins, all the ctunplabts, despairs, hopes, 
Kbellions, all the tumtiltaotts sentiments whidi none ^ ever 
understood save those who feel or have experienced them. 

Such is the man theme of La Calprenide and Mile de 
Scud6iy ; this the emotional aim of their complicated but care- 
fully articulated plots ; of their grave disquisitions in letters, 
speeches, and dialogue; their studied situations, displays of 
valour, trials of constancy, chastity, and magnaxtimity, and 
long-withheld rewards for devotion. Mile de Scud^ty was a 
rapt admirer of d’Urf^. Astrie was an inspired book to the 
coterie in which she reigned. But the original novd of senti- 
ment was a very different tlung from the pseudo-historical 
novel of heroism and gallantry in whidi the genre culminated. 
In narrative and dramatic interest La CalprenMe is the better 
of the twain. His rival was too ardent a daughter of the 
Pr^deuses. Her conversations on the casuistry of love are more 
sensitive and fine drawn,* the standards of etiquette and becom- 
ing attitudes more fastidious, she soars to rarer altitudes of 
sensibility. Yet in spite of this exalted ideality her novds have 
a realism of thdr own. They reproduce the mental atmosphere 
of the salons, as the bourgeois novds whidi were written in 
mockery of heroic romance reproduced the life and manners of 
the lower orders — ^who had been deliberatdy ignored by all the 
romancers. This counterfdt sentiment (counterfdt, however 
earnestly and tenadously hdd) and this artificial punctilio were 
the accepted rule of life in the sodety of exquisites which was 
her worid. There she found the originals for her idealized 
portraits. The lineaments of her most renowned contemporaries 
and the salient lines of thdr careers may be traced, and were 
easily traced by her readers, in the figures of andent conquerors, 
princes, and incomparable queens. This was the r^ular usage 
of the romancers, not discarded in the briefer compositirms of 
Mme de la Fayette, and one that gives a supplementary intetest 
even to La Prineesse d$ CUvas, the story in which farfetched 
adventure and fine-spun sentimentalism are abandmied for 
the more tragic motive of a soul tortured 1^ the ironiei of 
drenmitanee. 
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The Mstoijr of heroic romaoce is dosdjr parallel to that of 
medbeval romance in the hands of Chretien de Trc^ and lus 
disciples. In the one case as in the other, the cult of lore and 
gallantly was carried to extravagant lengths ; in both, the mania 
for sentimental analysis went to the same extremes of over* 
subtlety and deviation from nature. Ovid’s Art of Lm was the 
text-book from whidi the trouvdre and the troubadour learned 
the erotic science which was their' chosen philosophy of life^ 
The later romancers drew their inspiration, filtemd through 
various intermediaries, from a different master, Plato. From! 
the time of d’Urf6 and his school to that of Mile de Scnd6ry,l 
and in this country down to the circles of kindred spirits 
who reverently translated and imitated the French romances, 
Platonism is an element whose traces are easily detected. The 
Cortegtane of Baldassare Castiglione, in which l^tonic doctrines 
are laid down in the form of rules for practical life, wu as well 
conned and as influential in France as in England, where at 
the date now reached a homelier manual, Henry Peacham’s 
CmpUat Genilman (1634), was the conduct-book likeliest to be 
found on a drawing-room table. And that too is the work of a 
Platonist. Platonism degenerated into formalism and pedantry ; 
yet it remained a great refining principle, and, coupled with the 
growing influence of women in social life, helped to cleanse 
fiction of the sensuality and grossness which had pervaded those 
romances that Gomberville and La Calpren^e followed when 
they could not brook the narrow bounds of d’Urf^’s pastoralism. 
It engendered a loftier and purer ideal of sexual relations, even 
though the sophistical psy^logy and artifidal codes of be- 
haviour evolved through sdf-consdous endeavours to live and 
love according to Plato led to the affectations and absurdities 
that gave so much sport to the satirists. 

The year after the downfall of the Cavaliers at Worcester, 
three trandations from the two chief French romancers were 
puWshed in Londcm.* Cassandra, fhe Fam’d Rmanet . . . 

It is noteworthy that thli iime year (i^cs) the egregloni Prineia KIrkmtn 
brought out a tixt Part nerer before Pubfiibed of dimdis dt GanU* More 
at home in eompiling chroniclet of roguery from Spanleh and French eourceit 
he waa alwaya at the aerviee of readera. The fifth book waa tranalated by 
T, J. (1664). 
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nm rendered inte English hy an Henenrahle Persen (1652) coa* •—erans- 
dated of only the fint three books. The whole work was sub* iesiens 
seqoently translated by Sir Charles Cotterel, going through at 
least three editions ; and there was a later abridged version “ by 
several hands” described as The Fammu History ef Cassandra 
(1703). The first part of Cliopdtre was Englished as Hymen's 
Prsekdia : or, Lovds Master-Piece (165a), vnth a “ succinct 
Abridgement of what is extant of the succeeding Story. By the 
same Hand.” The remainder came out part by part, done by 
Loveday and others, John Davies of Eidwdly among them, 
down to the final instalment, the deventh, twdfth, and last 
parts (1659). The fint to appear of the Scudiry series was 
Ihrabim, Or the Illustrious Bassa . . . Englished by Henry 
Cogan, Gent. (1652) ; of this there was another edition (1674). 

Of La Calprenide’s last work there were two translations. The 
industrious John Davies did the earlier, Pharamond : Or, The 
History of France, A New Romance. In Four Parts (1662). The 
later was fathered by John Phillips, Gent., nephew of Milton, 
and indnded the later boob written by Pierre d’Ortigue de 
Vaumoriiie (1677). The rest of the Scudiry romances, all set 
down to the credit of Maddeine’s brother, “that famous 
Wit of France, Monsieur de Scud6ry, Govemour of Nostre- 
Dame,” as he is described in the title to Le Grand Cyrus, 
were Englished still more promptly : Artamenes or the Grand 
Cyrus {1653-1655}, by a certain F. G., Gent., was in five folio 
volumes, and there was an octavo edition in ten (1691). John 
Davies took Clilie in. hand, parts 1-2 appearing as CleUa : An 
excellent new Romance (1655-165Q, in two folio volumes, and 
the whole in five volumes (165^1661). There was another 
edition of this, by different finns of publishers, who brought 
the later vdumes out before the earlier (1677-1^8). The last 
of Mlk de Scud^iy’s romances had to wait seventeen years for 
a translator, and then John Phillips officiated again. Almahide ; 
or, the Captive Queen (1677) appeared in one volume folio.* 

It hat already been mentioned that the com{^te translation 

^ MUton's mfaffir nephew w»i t busy «ii<l very niiceHeneont 

trsn^tor. He did venlone of ikm QmmU (i6tt) and of Scarroa's tiphmi er 
Me md th Giwn (1704} 
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of dUif^’s Jstri* was another production of the romantic 
sixteen-fifties.^ 

The form in which these translations were published tiiowt 
that th^ were intended for people who could afford expenure 
boob, and also that eren among the class chiefly addicted to 
idealistic rmnance a great many, perhaps a majority, found it 
more agreeable to do their reading in English.* But tibere were 
others not a few deeply versed in the' French originals, as ma| 
be ascertained from allusions in the letters of tiie Dudiess tn 
Newcastle and of Dorothy Osborne. These fervid students ofi 
the sacred texts read not only for amusement but also for| 
edification, and trained themselves to thinlc and feel and speak 
and behave according to the best French standards of bree(i^g. 
Groups of lofty souls formed themselves into dubs or fraterni- 
ties tbit were a distant copy of Mme de Rambouillet’t talon. 
Such was the Sodety of Friendship gathered round her by the 
poetical Mrs Katherine Philips, at Cardigan Priory, all the 
members renamed in proper romantic style ; Katherine herself 
at Orinda, “ the Matchless Orinda ” as she deservedly came to 
be known to wider and wider drdes ; her scant sympathetic 
husband as Antenor, her bosom friend Anne Owen as Lucatia, 
Sir Edward Dering at Silvander, Sir Charles Cotterel, who 
translated La CalprenMe’s Cassandre, as Poliarchus, and so on. 
Wat it at her instigation that John Davies of Kidwelly hdped 
in the translation of CUopdtn and Clilit] It it strange that 
the prompted him to do a like service for the facetious Scarron.* 
Another who paid homage to Orinda was Roger Boyle, Lord 
Brog^, afterwards Earl of Orrery, author of the first English 
attempt to rival Gomberville and La Calpren^e on their own 
ground. Boyle, with his eminence in soldering, statesmanship, 
and literature, was almost another PhiUp Sidney.* 

s See p. 17. ^ 

* ChtrUnne, 391-399. 

* See preface to fk from Scarroii (1670). He alto 

tnuiilated Sorei’e burieiqoe attack on Tk Skrwwdjpmt Skfkrd 

^ •^lor an account of thSi circle lee «The Matehleia Orinda (Ooue, Sir £. 
StvmmtHkmmy Shditt^ ed., 1915, pp. at8*a5S)i OrlMa tranalated 
ComeUle’B Beeper (1663) and four acts of ifaretUt the tranalatlon of which wu 
Sniibed by Sir John Denham (1669). 
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Another aspirant to lemantic honoon wai Margaret, the fir 
“ thiice>noble ” DucheM of Newcastle, who also had her com- 
pany of es^ devotees of the new cultore at Wdbeck or in her 
^nse in London. Her fondest wish would have been to queen 
it at a Statira or Qeopatra, and in her own eyes the husband 
udiote life she wrote was the peer of any Oroondatet or Cyrus 
of them alL Fortunately, in spite of the nine volumes of her 
wotb, the had a shrewd idea of her own limitations, and in her 
few essays in fiction did not try to emulate the French lumi- 
naries whom she admired. Her Blazing World is a mad effort 
in a different style.^ Natures Pietures Dram by Panties Pen to 
the Life (1656), containing “ several fmgned stories . . . comical, 
tragical, and trap-comical, poetical, romantical, plfilosophical, 
and historical, both in prose and verse,” is a rather dull mis- 
cdlany enlivened by some touches of domestic portraiture ; 
and the CCXX Sociable Letters (1664) are an early example of 
the familiar painting of life and incident which was to be 
cultivated by writer after writer until it matured into the art 
of Richardson and Fanny Bumey. But her life of her husband 
and her own autobiopaphy are of more intrinric interest ; the 
veradons memoir was now pointing out to the novel how it 
should proceed. 

Roger Bc^de’s Partbenitsa appeared at Waterford with a title- BtylPt 
page announdng six tomes (1654-1655), but only four were 
published then, a fifth tome (1656) and a sixth (1669), each 
described as the last part, appearing in London, and the whole 
book in six folio volumes Partbenissa assuredly outdoes 

all other Eng^^i romances in length, otravagance, and bom- 
bastic gravity. Even the friendly Dorothy Osborne, infatuated 
as the was by the French romances, whose cumbrous methods 
and mannerisms Boyle indefatigably copied, felt bored at the 
excesdve monotony and the dearth of originality, though the 
fredy acknowledged hit ** handsome language.” The scenes 

■ The (torr^pM that HcoriMO, DwImm of Orliiiii, dwchtw of CbariM 
cntiwted the anthor to co oa with tfao book, and mv what hawoiM afiw the 
perpiealaKiaeMMtat iMaadofthafifdivoniaM Ha wrote the eltthaohniM, 
ontfiintdiotWapthemTtterjrj: aaaJMwrand.f. J., Aix.Mawihitkthw 

tiOufimu, 1I99, pp. 3lw3<7. 
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from countiy to country of the aadent worid. Beak’s hero it a 
prince of the blood royal of Media, and in the long Tkktitndei 
of his courtship of the peerless Parthenissa, a lady at the Oaurt 
of the king of Parthia, he encounters the riTaliy of or otherwise 
comet into collision with such historic individnab as Mithridates, 
Spartacus, Massinissa, Hannibal, Pompqr, who are s(»newhat 
unlikely to have been in the supposed time or place. Boyle aims 
ambitiously at the structural coniplioity affected by the Frinch 
romancers, with their ramifying episodes, personal histories re- 
counted at first hand, unfathomable oracles to be unriddles by 
events, and all the rest of it ; but he breab down lamentably.^ 

Sir George Mackenzie’s youthful indiscretion, Aretiiui ; w, 
fhe Strioiu Rtmuaue (1660), which ends abruptly with the fint 
part, though likewise an essay in the exotic style, has some 
measure of originality and in places not a little beauty. Both 
Lyly and Sidney are brought to mind by the high-flown diction. 
Mackenzie proposed, as his sub-title hints, to write fiction in the 
manner of a philosopher. Hence he abounds in aphorisms and 
paradoxes, which are tortured into euphuude conceits. Thefe 
are too often grotesque and annoying, yet they do sometimes 
adorn. In a witty preface, he pledged hims^ to avoid the 
improbabilides of the old romances end the “ soaring style ” of 
the new ; but to make good such an undertaking was beyond 
him. The essays interlaced are the most entertaining things 
in the bode. As to the allegory, Mackenzie, following Argents 
at a distance, but coming right in the wake of Haningtem’s 
OceanOf tried manfully to expound a view of Englirii and 
Scottish reladons under the guise of Athens and Sparta, but 
failed to shed a dear light on the situadon. 

If Mackenzie’s Aretina is the most tolerable of these imita- 
tions, a mercenary produedon of John Croume, afterwards a 
playwright in tome esteem, is the dullest. Paniien and Ampin- 
genia: Or, fbe History of the Coy . Lady of Thessala (i^S), 
which he planned if he did not finish whibt in his teens, is a 
flagrant and invertebrate copy oi the Arcadia, Crowne is to 
Sidney as Forde to the anthon of AmaHs do Ganla ani 'Pidmertn 

‘ For * brirf samaarv of tho plot, mo Mornn, Charlotte E., TitKitifth 
Httd tf Mmmn, N.Y., 1911, pp. 1 JI-14S. 
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di Inglaterra. Yet for this bad eminence he has competiton 
in Jq^ Bulteel with his Birintbia (1664) and the perpetrators 
of such late spedmens of the outworn mode as Eromitia : Or^ 
fhe Noble Stranger (1683), a romantic stoiy condensed out of 
Chamberlayne’s heroic poem Fharonnida^ and the anonymous 
Celenia : Or, The History 0/ Hyempsal^ King of Numidia (1736). 

Birintbia is a tawdry piece of would-be heroic romancing, with 
a vague and ineffective setting in some remote age and country. 

Eromena is even more stilted though not so vapid, preserving the 
loftiness of tone and the bigoted royalism of its original, and 
also the incoherence. Celenia is a belated attonpt to resuscitate 
an effete style. Actually, the one English novelist who assimi* 
lated the heroic idea and made it work was Mrs Behn, who 
applied it with a change of costume to the history of her swarthy 
paragon Oroonoko and to the lovelorn heroes and heroines of 
her tales of intrigue. And the inspiration in her case was 
derived from English heroic drama rather than directly from 
F rench romanticbm. 

The exiled Royalists who came back at the Restoration, after Pseudo^ 
wasting some of their best years in idleness and indigence in ramaniU* 
France and the Netherlands, with only one ardent wish remain- 
ing, to devote the rest of their lives to the pursuit of pleasure, storaiitet 
were faithful adherents of the heroic creed, kowbeit they Conri 
interpreted its articles in a way of their own. They were well- 
versed in the romances, from Amadis and Palmerin to Cassandra 
and the Grand Cyrus^ and the names of the invincible paladins 
and matchless beauties were continually on their lips.^ A soldier 
of the old stamp who had fought and bled on many fields would 
be nicknamed the Qd ; a man of honour and gaUantry was an 
Amadis; one with a reputation for not over-scrupulous amours 
a Galaor. There was no lack of Almahides and Cleopatras, 

Medeas and Roxanas, among the gallant ladies and maids of 
honour at Whitehall. But the demure Platonic doctrines 
taught and put in practice at the Hbtel de Rambouillet, where 
love and honour are to be weighed by drachms and scruples,” * 

1 See Chtrlanne, 396-198, on the preTslence of romantic namei, especially 
at fWMtt 4f yMfftf. 

* Dryden on ** the French Standard ** £ttay on Heroic Pbyt ” in 

/hydro, ed. W. T. Ker, U i 57 > 

VOL. III.— C 
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had no meanmg to these converts, or were emplojred to throw 
a gi*"**^*- on mete Gcentiousness. Detached observers like 
Evdyn might deplore the frivolity and scandalous vices of the 
great. The Puritans might denounce the court as a brothd and 
the king as a vdioremaster. But even vice must see itself 
ifiMlirjid. The noble rakes and ladies of easy virtue saw their 
own glittering figures, not as a^ wiorthless set of idlers *and 
debauchees, but in the hues of romance. Their gallantries u«re 
a distorted kind of chivalry. Erotic adventure and the gratii^* 
tion of appetite were glorified with the high-sounding phram 
which Mile de Scud^ry and her friends applied to the devotm 
of an Aronce or the chaste affection of a Mandane. \ 

RUet/ Perthenissa and Aretina had no successors. In the ceasdess 
Hmic round of gdety now in fashion there was little time or mte for 
^^^"*** such a pastime as reading long-winded novels or romances. 
Boyle never brought his story to a satisfactory condusion; 
Mackenzie did not go on to a second part. Toys like these were 
a good enough resource in the dull years when there was no 
theatre. But now the ban was removed, and masb and spec-' 
tacular plays were a much better outlet for the new romanticism. 
Morally decadent as it was, the sodety that had its whole being 
in London and its centre at the court lived, at the highest 
pressure. And to such a feverish intensity of social existence the 
only literary activity that could be adeqnatdy responsive was 
the drama. 

Life itsdf at the court of King Qiarles was a perpetual 
masquerade. So it is depicted, with complacent cynicism but 
with frank veradty, in the Gramont Memoirs. The sham heroics 
and rodomontade of what Dryden called “ serious plays ” were 
a true image of the time. 1^ the Elizabethans, the Stuart 
dramatists imitated nature ; but, as he put it, “ ’tis Nature 
wrought up to an higher pitch. The plot, the characters, the 
wit, the passions, the descriptions, are all exalted above the lord 
of common converse, as lugh as the imagination of the poet can 
cany them, with proportion to verisimility.” * “ A play ... to 
be like Nature, it to be set above it ; as statues which are placed 
on high are made greater than the life, that they may descend 
t '•Emy of Dnawtic L, leo-iet). 
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to the sight in thrir just proportion.” » TTie new version of the 
heroic creed, with its deification of love and valour as the ruling 
aims of life, was more than adequately expressed in the inflated 
figures and the bombastic rhetoric of Dryden, Otway, and Lee’s 
tragedies. 

The author of the first English heroic romance was also the 
author of the first English heroic play. Beyle, now Earl of 
Orrery, in 1662 or 1663 brought out a play, AltamirOy at an 
Irish theatre, wluch he afterwards altered and improved, and 
produced again in London under the new designation of ^he 
General.* It was followed by 7 he Indian Queen (1664), a joint 
work of Sir Robert Howard and the poet Diyden, in which 
Dryden’s brother-in-law had the larger share. Then came an- 
other play of Orrery’s, Henry V. Dryden provided 7 he Indian 
Queen with a much finer sequel, 7 he Indian Emperor^ which 
with Tyrannic Love and The Conquest of Granada makes up a 
trio, in magnificence and m absurdity, towering above all the 
other heroic plays. For twenty years this was the school of 
drama that held the stage. The posturing cavaliers and ladies 
looked admiringly on at a more monstrous world of make- 
believe, where titanic souls, Montezumas, Mazimins, Almanzors 
outranted even the Tamburlaines of the first Elizabethans and 
the Vittorias and Vendices of the last. Fortunate it was for the 
novel that it escaped the worst of the hurricane. There are 
absurdities enough in Mrs Behn’s romantic stories ; she had 
written heroic plays hersdf. But the grandiosity and bombast 
had spent most of their force when she turned to novel-writing. 
There was a long interval, also, between her stories and the 
latest of the French romances. The Laureate and such rivals as 
Settle and Banb often utiUzed those of Mile de Scudfry for 
thejr plots and personages ; * Mrs Behn, Nat Lee, and others 

^ “Env of Dramttic Poeqr.” toa. 

■ See fmu Uttrtn Se ff lamni, sad Sept. ipaS, p. jSo, where Mr B. M. 
Wagner prodneea eviacnee tiutjOtmire had appeal in Ireland 'prebably in 
iMa, and had been altered In foam a« well aa title bjr 3rd Mov, 1663. Thli/imt 
ffow” wai preaented at the Theatre Rnjral on 27^1 Jan. xMs. Tdr Gemrd 
afterwarda reasaaed ita irat title, Abemire, 

* Bot aa Saintdrary remsrka (JUIrtf. ^ Frtetk BTaW, I., it area ftoan La 
CalptenSde, the heroic romaneer per emeUmut, that Drwlea bonoared the 
*< hMsaring herric atyle ” of hia i^ye. 
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tookanomberoftlieinfRHn LaCdpren^. Hwn, at kofdi, 
the facUtious tplendour waned, and heroic drama w« ahnost 
endrdy edipsed by the comedies of Wycherlqr, Q>ngreve, and 
Vanbrugh; Congrere’t one tragedy, The MoimUng Bride, bang a 
return, however, to the former atjde. 

Rmea- Comedy must of necessity keep closer to the avaage of actual 

deism in human existence than tragedy need or ought. Congreve ud 
j^^ ”*'** his associates painted manners and characters with a faithfulness 
Cmafy and accuracy not hitherto approached. Yet the questmn 
whether they were realists at all has been keenly debated, ever 
since Lamb described the world praented on their stage an a 
mere Utopia of gallantry, a region of pure comedy “ where i^o 
cold moral rdgns,” and Macaulay retorted that gallantr}' was 
only a fine name for seduction and adultery, and that the town 
rakes with their simpering partners were drawn exactly as they 
lived.* The truth is, the playwrights did depict the fops and 
idlers in this later period very much as they saw them, and made 
it perfectly dear how these people saw themsdves. They did no>t 
satirize, nor did they consdoudy idealize ; their object was tb 
make comedy out of the life of gallantry to which the fast set 
dedicated their whole existence. Thae was an improvement in 
manners under James II. and William III., but morals in the 
sodety brought upon the stage were as corrupt as ever.* If due 
allowance be made for the literary hdghtening required even 
of comedy—a difietent matter from the exaggeration claimed 
for heroic drama— the wit and polish and charm of Congreve’s 
(fialogue are perhaps not a fantastic vernon of the talk actually 
heard in this frivokus world. But that world itsdf was funda- 
mentally romantic ; it was still the world of the Restoration, 
saturated through and through with a debased idealism, not the 
heroic cult of love and ambition, but the cult of gallantry and 
of a brilliant if heartless mt. Senrimentalism had degenerated 
into sensuality, varnished over but hardly concealed by an 
urbane cynidsm. 

The drartutists and, with lest genius but in the tame spirit, 

^ MaeanUy’i Esittyt^** Leigh Hunt/* 

* the picture of racial demoraliaatlon in Friacei by Lc Breton {Lt 
Maiun dhe^uftihu siklt^ au)« Le Breton impulH it to <*l’cnieigneaietit 
dct cantiatca et la vie de coar. 
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such novelists as Mrs Behn, Mrs Manley, and their imiutors, 
portrayed this gay and heartless society as it appeared to those 
who were in it and of it. This is not the piercing realism of the 
detached and clear«eyed observer who sees things as they really 
are and calls them by their right names with ruthless exactitude. 
But it was the only realism within their reach, unless they could 
have changed their natures and looked at the world about them 
from a point of view outside. They were unaware of the prob- 
lem of relativity that was to be solved. The greatest of them, 
Congreve, had little of the universal imagination that enables 
the delineator of humanity to stand aloof and contemplate the 
object in a more absolute perspective. But, moral questions 
apart and the romanticism admitted, the masterly way in which 
characters in action are presented by Congreve and his followers, 
the skill with which individuals are made to reveal unwittingly 
the springs of their most ambiguous conduct, and the natural- 
ness and humour of the dialogue, furnished a model for prose 
fiction that was to be followed in the course of time. But at 
present the standar i set in comedy was far beyond the abilities 
of the professional novelists. Only a genius of Congreve’s power 
could vie with Congreve, and till the advent of Fielding no such 
rival was to appear. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ANTI-ROMANCES 
AND OTHER COUNTERBLASTS 

filr Both in France and in England there were readers who coul) 
not away snth the hallucinations of romance and idealism. Do 
ifimmas ^ot extinguish spurious latter-day chivalry either in 

Spain or outside Spain ; but Cervantes was Peter the Hermit to 
a whole series of crusades, the result of which was to extend the 
realm of common-sense, restrain extravagance, and render art 
a more faithful servant of life. Charles Sorel in Le Berger ex- 
tfwagant (1627) made game of the Astrie and its readers. His 
Lysis, son of a humdrum Parisian, his head deranged by the 
reading of pastorals, turns shepherd, and meets with grotesque' 
adventures in La Brie, where he fandes himself wandering in 
the enchanted Forez. He thinb he is transformed into a woman, 
and then into a tree. He is fooled to the top of his bent by the 
cynical Ansdme. It is all an exaggerated philistme parody of 
foUiet that Sorel took too seriously. He (Ed better service in 
Fraucm (1622-1641), the first novel in bourgeois costume. In 
this picaresque story, wluch is partly an autobiography, Sorel 
gives a plain and honest account of a boy’s school life, of the uni- 
versity, the courts of law, and of both bohemian and reputable 
middle-dass sodety in Paris. It is the comedy of intdligent 
observation, rather than sadre. Sorel wu himsdf satirized by 
his friend Furetiire in Le Roman bourgeois (1666), a novel in two 
boob that have very slight connexion with each other. To 
correct romanticism, Furetiire set out to show what real life 
was like, its pettiness, its sordid shifts, and the unsavouriness of 
love in a social environment not pven to illusions. He was 
sc^tical of the superhuman constanqr attributed to the 
romantic heroes and heroines; hepdcedfunattheGrumfCyfair 
and CUtie^ and in a manner T«y libdUous and ungaOant at ^eir 

3 « 
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amiable author. But the value of his even lathe ephemeral 

cause of aati-romaatidsm, lies ia his novd use of ounute par- 
ticulars to give an animated picture the Ufe before his vftn. 

Still more to the purpose was Scarron’s Rma* emijut (i^sOt 
a burlesque of all that it romantic and affected, and at the tame 
time a vivid panorama of dtjr and pronncial Ufe, which with in 
gaietj and l^h spirits toon became a clattic to thote readen 
who cultivated the literature of low life, and took thit for the 
peculiar domain of realitm. Cyrano de Beigeradt Hisioire 
eemiqut de la Lune et iu Seleil (1655) it another of the tame 
group of satires, for there are many different ways of making the 
fantastic ridicttlout.^ Moliire't Pricieusts ridicules (1659), casti- 
gating the devotees of heroic romance, left the romances and 
romancers to be dealt with by Count Anthony Hamilton and 
Boileau. Hamilton’s delightful centes, Fleur d^afine, Le Belier, 
and Les Quaire Faeardins (lyof-iyao), though affecting the 
oriental form under the influence of the Arebiau Nights which 
had just been translated, are counter-blows to romanticism as 
truly as those already enumerated, and not the least tdlii^.* 
Soileau’s attack was not so damaging because more academic. 
His Hires de Rentaa (1713) is a Ludanic dialogue, in which the 
authors and the protagonists of heroic plays and novels carry on 
a full-dress debate, in the presence Minos and Pluto and a 
large assembly of mythical and historical cdebrities from andent 
literature. It it a laboured performance, and came too late in 
the day to do any teal execution.* 

There were no English anti-romances till a later date,* which 


r See U Bietoni It Am* <■ iji uMt, 94.99, for » liit of the anti- 
rontneesa 

» Af Le Breton point! out, in the GrmM Ummru that blo^rephr of an 
ariatocjratic picaro, he did etiU more to diteredit the romance! aiS)* 

• Among later antl-romanco! map be mentioned MariTtux* ?hene«!ad 

(1711), a burlesque of arm O. de Bouglant’i 

ind frmi FtM^Fereim dam k Fmaaek: tmmam dmkm ^knvatms bu- 
tmamt critifm, tt mtrahi (i735)* Marieaua wm 

definitely antioromantic, and scoffed at the snobbishnesi of feeder! who 
were annoyed if the heroes and heroines of the romances were nouof 
eutraction. He contended that high souls and elctated lentimenti are often 
found in timse not of lUustrlous births 

* That prose competitor of the work according to Sir Sidney Lee 

of Thomas Flatman, ika Jmm lamkrtt, sr o Cmkal Hiaorj ik Laajkm, 
h FimMm, ark if tk Ormit {ii4}-i66i), is an attack on the Koondheads, 
not the romaneee, though it adopts trie plan ol burlesquing the latter. 
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frMS- is rather surprising when we see the character>wiiten so often 
kfim hitting out at the protean forms of pedantry and affectadon. 
if Amt- Bmjgf paioried the romance-writer, but was apparently more 

” annoyed by his distortion of historical fact and disregard of 
probability than by thp preposterousness of his whole concep- 
tion of life.^ But at all events there were readers enough with 
an appreciation of the ridiculous to ^dcome translations of thd 
French sadres. Whilst the gigantic Cassmdres, Fharamondsi 
Artamhes and CUlies went on being published and republished,! 
there was a sale for numerous versions of the witty worb of 
Scarron, of Dm Quixote and the Exemplary Novels, of the whole 
crowd of picaresque stories, and for a few transladons from 
Sorel, Furetiere, and even of so feeble a gallimaufry as La Fausse 
CUlie of Subligny.* It does not follow that the reading public 
was different and distinct in the two cases. No doubt some 
could find mental entertainment in worb of most incongruous 
kinds, and we have already seen the ultra-romantic Orinda 
urging John Davies of Kidwelly to English half-a-dozen of 
Scarron’s tales.* 

John Phillips endtled his translation of Sorel’s parody of the 
Astfie, The Extravagant Shepherd. 7 he Anti-Romance: or, the 
History of the Shepherd Lysis (1655). It was in a third edidon by 
1660. Of Francim there were two versions, half-a-century apart. 
The first was 7 he Comical History cf Francim. Wherein the 
variety of Vices that abuse the Ages are Satyrically limtfd in their 
Native Colours. Interwoven with many pleasant Events (1655). 
This was by “ a Person of Honour ” ; the second (1703), by 

Several Hands,” was stated to be “ Adapted to the Humour 
of the Present Age.” Apparently it did prove congenial, for a 
later corrected edition was published in two volumes, “ Adorn’d 
with Cuts.” Two different transladons of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’s extravaganza appeared ; 'EAKnrapxiS, or, the Government 
of the World in lie Mem: a Comical History (1659), and 7 bt 
Comical History of the States and Empires of the Worlds of the 
Mom and Sun (1687). Furetiire had longer to wait, and his 

I Btttles’i Ckaraeors^** A Romance writer.^ 

k imitttion Qmxoti (1678). 

^ S0e aboTe^ p. |o. 
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JlomM Btwrgem was tlien turned into English under the tide of 
Scamtfs City Rmaue (1671). Scantm's own woilcs were 
enormously popular. Davies published a collection of his shorter 
Natitls (1^5) and afterwards added fh* Vmxftttti Cbrict 
(1670). Scuma’t Cmieal Remanet : 0f,aFttttti»usHist9ryif 
a Company of Strotoling Stage~Players (1676) soon followed. The 
racy trandation of his whole worb by Tom Brown, Savage, and 
othen came out in 1700, and was not long going into farther 
editions. 

Mere anti-romance it a vernon of reality meant at a tour Datn 
antithesis to fantasy and idealism, and the antithesis it harsher 
than truth can justify. To the dreamt of innocence and beauty 
are opposed the squalor, ugliness, and ribaldry that can easily 
be found in life at its worst. English readers were amused, but 
no one took the lesson to heart. They did not become more 
critical; they did not require fiction to be saner and lets 
romantic than they were themselves in their attitude to exist- 
ence. The fact that, in s^te of these translations from Gallic 
scoffers and still mere numerous translations of still more scath- 
ing countercheeb to extravagance from the Spanish, no En^idi 
anti-romances appeared till heroic drama was all but played out, 
it very signifiant. New interests were awakening in certain 
sectbnt of society which mutt inevitably, pven a little time, 
deeply affect the minds even of those who read ody for amuse- 
ment. Intellectual peo|de were now taking an active part in 
scientific inquiry. The Royal Sodety was incorporated the first 
year of the Restoration, and men of letters, divines, thinkwt, 
and those engaged in practical research were attending its 
meetings and contributing to its disensnems. They felt them- 
sdves to be the leaders in a new age of enlightenment, and 
rapidly made thdr influence apparent even in literature. One 
of the earfiest services of the society to humane letters was to ffaoerv 
urge upon' its memben the need for eradicating the manifold 
defects of English prose, which had inherited from the Eliza- * 
bethaas all the tropes and luxuries and redundancies inherent in 
a mode of wtidi^ not clearly differentiated from the diction of 
poetry, and still hampered ^ tii^ <ff e^xetnmr derived from 
theUtinitts. The gndual mbstitutioa of a based on tire 
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nadve idiom and amtable for plain dealing with actualities 
was of inestimable nlue to fiction, or was to be in the long 
run. 

But the men of science did less than the amateurs of dur* 
acter}r, with thdr realistic inquisition into social types, to 
correa the faults of imaginative literature. The heroic drama 
flonrished,^ and those who read fiction still preferred an excitiM 
or seducing romance to a truthful picture of themselTes. ^ 
there was a growing tendency perceptible to value fact, it wa 
to value it merely because it was fact. The more extraordinar 
the more was it relished. Readers who were romantic in theirj 
love of the abnormal were still more romantic in their grati- 
fication when they bdieved the abnormal true. 

Pepys and Evelyn were now writing their diaries ; Fuller, 
Izaak Walton, and Aubr^ were putting together their collec- 
tions of lives. The diary evinced a keen intentness on the 
chan^g spectacle of human life, the memoir a similar regard 
for individual character. The art of biography at a later ^te 
was to reach a much higher point of development, simultaneously 
with a full development of the art of fiction ; but at present 
writers of fiction had their eyes elsewhere. They and their 
readen were not yet interested in the daily humdrum pheno- 
mena of life. The new spirit of scientific inquiry did not lead 
fiction to study the natural history of the species. Even Bunyan, 
when he availed himself of the profane device of allegorical 
romance for the holy work of saving sinners, realistic as he was 
by instinct in his picturing of character and manners, stuck to 
the wdl-wom features of chivalric adventure in the framework 
of his scheme. We shall come to a striking illustration shortly, 
in the cate of Mrs Bdm, of the pull of the appetite for romance, 
and the pull the other way of the with that romance may be 
true. As late as Defoe, the purv^r of literature for Demos 
finds himself compelled to provide an mexhaustible snpjdy of 
surprising events, events verging on the incredible, and devises 
a special kind of realism primarily as a means of making the 
incredible sound matter of fact. Thus it it not to be confidently 

J Tbf moeksrv in tilt Sttunsl hardhr want to the root of tht anttor, and 
dM Unis to dMcB the T0|M of horele flajrt. 
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assumed that the welcome giren to realistic rogue-stories from 
Spain signifies any increasing preference for truth or any in- 
t^gent delight in the detection of shams and hypocrisies* 

The appeal may rather have been to that base love of seeing the Tk 
worst side of everything, that rdish for vice and depravity, litwmn 
which is so often mistaken for a love of honesty and veracity. ^ 
Picaresque fiction, further, gave a piquant fordgn seasoning to 
that popular old English course, the rascality and horseplay of 
the jest-boob. The crudity and coarseness of the witless com- 
pilations that were intended to compete with the Spanish article 
are enough to persuade us that the acrid comedy of genuine 
picaresque fiction was little appreciated. 

Bunyan alludes in Mf Badmant apparently with the resent- 
ment of one who had fallen a victim hims^ to their allure- 
ments, to the pernicious story-books current in his youth. He 
makes Mr Wiseman relate with horror how the young reprobate 

would get all the bad ^nd abominable books that he could, 
as beastly romances, and boob full of ribaldry, even such as 
immediately tended to set all fleshly lusts on fire. True, he durst 
not be known to have any of these, to his master; therefore 
would he never let them be seen by him, but would keep them 
in close places, and peruse them at such times as yielded him 
fit opportunities thereto.” ^ There is not much doubt which 
boob these were, so obnoxious to Puritan feeling. Among them 
were unquestionably the later degraded versions of old romance, 
and such base imitations as those of Johnson and Forde. 

Bunyan evidently knew them welL It would be romances of the 
chap-book order, not those of more literary pretentions which 
were more expensive to buy, that would come in the way of 
the tinker’s son. The Pilgrim* s Progress and The Holy Warm 
full of reminiscences of such tales, whilst the life-story of 
Mr Badman bespeab some acquaintance with the literature of 
roguery.* 

^ Tkt Lif$ Mud DtMtk of Mr Bodmu, ed. J. A. Fronde, 31*33. • 

• Profesior Chindler ciUt it « * 1 Paritin romince of roguery,” and comjyare* 

Bunyan'i preface with Alemin’e in Cuwam dTAlfartxht with iti avouciwieot 
of a fttrictly edifying purpoie. The thief iag and other miiehicvotti praaai 
of the young ev if<^oer, like the frauds of his later life, may be to 

the exploits of both Spanish and Eolith heroes of roguery \ but w 
intention is manifestly dlibreitt. Mr Bidman ieitot a picaro, In the Spanish 
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fr 4 ms* LazariUo de Torms and the continuation by Jean de Luna 
^ Qjj publiahcd in different versions right through 
^cv«»tcenth century ; and so too Alcmin’s Guzman^ some- 
times abridged, and sometimes in the form of select episodes. 
With the latter was conjoined in some editions Mabbe’s trans- 
lation of the Cilestina, Such editions were in folio or in several 
volumes, and consequently expensive^ Earlier than the English 
translations of Quevedo’s Visions (1640) and the Busc 6 n (16571 
or of Castillo Soldrzano’s Garduha de Sevilla^ as La Picara (i 665)1 
there appeared in 1638 two translations from Spanish and 
French respectively which pointed the way for the transition! 
from the older compendiums of vagabondage and roguery to the \ 
later Newgate literature. The Sonne of the Rogue ^ or^ the Politick 
The^e. With the Antiquitie of Theeves, A Worke no lesse 
Curious than delectable^ was Englished, through a French version 
of a Dutch translation, from Dr Carlos Garefa’s Desordenada 
Codicia de los Bienos Agenos (1619), an extremely full account 
of the professional picaros, their orders of precedence, their ^ 
mode of life, and their methods of cozenage. It was reprinted ‘ 
as Lavernae^ or the Spanish Gtpsy (1650), and again as A Scourge 
for a Den of Thieves (1659).^ Almost simultaneously came the 
Histoire des Larrons^ or the History of Theeves^ translated by 
Paul Godwin from a huge French collection, the Histoire 
ghUrale des Larrons (1623-1625). Both these provided a mass 
of material for the use of such compilers and unabashed 
plagiarists as the authors of The English Rogue. 

Lives of The English supplement to this ample provision of picaresque 
literature from abroad consisted of unauthentic biographies of 

Criminals reprobates whose exploits in defiance of law and 

order had passed into legend as soon as they were dead, and in 
some cases before. The black sheep of society were as popular 
now as when Robin Hood first graced the Toll of English heroes. 
The so-called Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratsey^ a Famous 
The^e of England (1605), was a chronicle of light-heartcii 
trickery and bold feats on the highway that is not very different 

itiite<.h« hat no comic •igniSance—iior an anti-hero, in the French lenie, 
towxiui him at antitype to hit Christian hero (tee Tko 
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in tone from stich a contemporary jett-bodc as the pamphlet 
fathered on George Pede;* it obviously owes more to the jest- 
boob and to the cony-catching stories than to history. Ddoney’s 
Long of Westminster, who was a lidng herdne of ^ 
London streets in the time of Henry VIIL, was cdebrated in a 
similar life, frequently reprinted down to 1636.* Along with her 
might be reckoned such earUer hoydens and scap^aces as the 
celebrated Elynor Rummyng, Mayd Emlyn, and the Widow 
Edyth, heroines of Tudor ballads and broadsides. Meg was 
succeeded in popular favour by Mrs Mary Frith, otherwise Moll 
Cutpurse, cdebrated in Jhe Madde Pranckes ^ Merry Midi ef 
the BoHckside (1610) and The Woman's Champion (1662) ; * and 
she by a still more brazen hussy calling herself Dona Britanica 
HoUandia, whose amply fortified house of ill-fame stood on a 
spot south of Thames, where the lines of the ditch and curtain- 
wall may still be traced in the curious figure of the modem 
buildings. Shackerley Marmion made her the central figure of 
a rumbustious play, and ‘the same year he, or the accredited 
author, Nicholas Goodman, recorded her achievements in the 
** Kingdom of Eutopia ” in the pamphlet Hollands Leaguer : or 
an Historieal Discourse of the Life and Actions cj Dona Britanica 
HoUandia the Arch-Mistris of the toicked xmmen of England (1632). 

A long file of highwaymen and highwaywomen, professional 
foists, and other criminah kq>t up the succession in the only half 
apocryphal annals of roguery right down to Defoe and Field- 
ing.* The most notorious and the most bewritten were the 
cozeners Dorothy Phillips and Elizabeth Caldwell, Marcy Clay 
the highwaywoman, the versatile Mary Maunders, alias Mary 
Carleton,* Captain James Hind, hero of The English Guzman 
(1652) and of sdmost as many pretended histories and acknow- 
ledged fictions as Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild, “ the Witty 
Rogue,’* lUchard Haiium, Vi^lliam Morrell, subject of The 
Notorious Imposter (1692), Claude du Vail, Henry Walker the 

* Sm foL U., p. 144 n. * 6 f ToU l|., p. iSe. * Chaadkr, «44-i4^. 

* CfaandUr {Itm a U(t of them if It^paiy, U, '> 44 *> 55 )> 

* PiofoMor Betnbaum legMd* tnc varioiu wcouau of this impoitor, mukj 
of than Uglily romuiddied and aioit ot tbcm fall of im^gliiarjr doutb, at a 
‘itty iiBpoitaat Unk botwoao tko tramped-np biogiaphjr and too aoval {TM 
Muy Cmitm Karretiimt, tddj-rdjm, ipst). 
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Ifomnonger, and tlut redoubtable twadibndler, Cdond Jama 
Turner, who was hanged for a burglary.^ Most of the bio> 
graphia (rf these miscreants are written in a jovial and facetious 
style that shows Spanish influence unmutalably. Morrell’s head 
seems to have been turned by the reading of picaresque storia. 
A middle-aged surgeon at Banbury, he abandoned a life of solid 
respectability, and merrily emulated the exploits of a Doti 
Pablos de Segovia. Several of hit trios appear to have beesj 
appropriated by Smollett in Ftrdinand, Count Fathom, and b; 
Mrs Haywood in Jerry and Jemmy Jessamy.* Walter Pope’s^ 
Memoirs of Monsieur du Fall, containing the History of his Life 
and Death ; tenth his Last Speech and Epitaph (1670), is in the 
same spirit. 

" fie Out of all this promising material a good story-teller might 

Englisi have fasluoned a capital English novel of roguery. But the job 
fell into the hands of two wretched hack, who had no higher 
ambition than to pvt together a loose fanago of rascality, vice, 
and crime, with no better seasoning of humour than the crudat 
horseplay, to be devoured by the kind of people who in later 
days battened on the police news and the penny dreadful. 
Richard Head and his continuator, Francis Kirkman, pilfered 
unscrupulously from every source, without having either the 
intelligence or the ability to preserve the witty flavour of picar- 
esque tradition or the ironical spirit of anti-romance. Nor had 
they the most elementary idea of portraying character or much 
skillfor weaving incident into a sustained narrative, fhe English 
Rogue with its various continuations became an enormous serial, 
that went on as long as there were readers to make it worth 
while to rehash anecdota and odds and ends of villainy or brutal 
jocularity picked up from any quarter. The authors rummaged 
all the bat-known Spanish novels, not excluding Don Quixote, 
and extracted misce^neous items from Sqrel’s Francion, the 
Histoire des Larrons, and other French work. They stole from 
the Deeamentt to eke qdt their supply of erotic adventure, a com- 
modity not at a rule much run upon in picaraque romance ; 

^ Chindier, 155. 

* On the first point see Chendler, i.| 153 ; for the otheri compere the two 
incidentt of the fortune-hunter feiening to be at the point of death in order 
to pertoade the heireii to marrj bun (see below, p. f ify 
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and levied without restraint on the English conx^catching 
pamphlets and all the rest of the vagabond literature from 
Awddejr to Dddcer. 

The first and best part was by Head. It was entitled fhe 
EngUsh Rogut itstribtd, in tht Lift of Mtriton Latrotm, a Witty 
Extravagant. Sting a empltU History of tht most Emintnt Cbtats 
of Both Stxts (1665). This carries the life of the English picaro 
from a mischievous bK^hood down to his deliverance from 
prison through a reprieve and his departure from En^d on 
a course of adventure in the East Indies. Kirlanan was a book- 
seller, who had already brought out three new editions of Head's 
novel when he published a sequd by himsdf. This second part 
(1668) is a hotch-potch of the tricks and escapades of the Rogue 
himsdf, his father and mother, the women with whom he is 
hand and glove, and some other disreputable characters. It does 
not take up the story where Head had left off, and is inferior to 
the first part in every respect. But there was no improvement 
when the two rivals collaborated and produced a new edition 
with a third and a fourth part (1671). Neverthdess, the book 
told, and frequent reprints and abridgments were called for, 
down to the first quarter of the next century. And for half a 
century longer there were pirated editions and dtered versions, 
such as 7 bt English Rogut, or Lift of JtrtMy Sharp (1776), in 
which there is a fruitless effort to give some I^d of unity to the 
book by making the Rogue, here rechristened, hero of ail the 
multifarious adventures. 

Both Head and Kirkman were the authors of other books. Otktr 
Head tried his hand at charactery in Protons Rtdivivus, or tht 
Art if Whttdling (1675), confining himsdf, however, to his 
special fidd, the tricks and impositions of tradesmen, attorneys, gtad 
inn-keepers, catchpoles, and others whose occupations gave than and 
choice opportunitia for the practice of over-reaclung. More Eirbaan 
successful as a saleable work was his Lift and Dtath of Mother 
Shipton (1667), which went through many editions. His Nugat 
Ftnalts: or a Compitnsana Companion (l68d) was a jeit-b^ 
compiled from miscdlaneont sources. He also mimided dw 
imk^naiy voyage in two boob that ate mildly amuring : Tht 
Floating Island: or, a Ntu Distomy, rtlating tht strata 
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Advnittrtnn a Uu Ftyage,frm Lmbethana to Villa Franea, alias 
RamaUia, fo the Eastwofi of Terra del Templo ...by Franck 
Caress, one of the Discoverers (1673 ) ; and The Western Wonder : 
or, 0 Brasuel, an Inchoated Island discovered ; teitb a Relation 
of Tm Ship-wracks in a dreadful Sea-stom in that discovery. To 
which is added, A Discovery of a Place, called Menteeapemia 
(1674). I" to country, typify-/ 

ing the different quarten of the metropolis, and describes t^ 
loose manners and morals of the inhabitants. The second part,) 
devoted to RamaUia, the name of which is derived from the I 
notorious Ram Alley, in Alsatia, is rather in the manner of \ 
Awdeley. The other book seems to be a skit on extravagant \ 
traveUers’ tales, and aUudes to such monstrous fictions as the Isle 
of Pines, A Hew World in the Moon, and the like. But it also 
shows where Head’s real interests lay, in its account of the land 
of goats and its brutish population. Kiricman was the author of 
a misceUany caUed The Unlucky Citizen Experimentally De- 
scribed in the Various Mirfortunes of an Unlucky Londoner (1673), 1 
a rogue’s autobiography eked out with the usual complement of 
hackneyed tales. It is noteworthy that he translated the second 
part of Don BeUionis, and was the publisher of several other 
translations and adaptations of late chivalric romance. 

So far as any vital effect on EngUsh fiction was concerned, the 
older generation of picaresque novels left hardly any impression ; 
it was the later issue, the fuUy-developed picaresque of Le Sage 
that was to be a stimulating example to Fielding and Smollett, 
and through them to provide a favourite motive, and often a 
distinct form of plot, to all the novdists who have made an 
adventurer or adventuress the centre of interest. Head and 
Kidcman were mere Uterary hucbten, and are of no historical 
importance, except as purveyors of the donoralizing books con- 
demned by Mr Wiseman, and as an index of the low estate to 
which the novel dealing with the life of the common herd had 
sunk since the time of Nashe, Deloney,- and Dekker. But the 
other brands of fiction in vogue when Bunyan made his unpre- 
cedented contribution to popular literature were no better, all 
of which have now beat reviewed. The other brand, the vul- 
gadzed romance, of the two with which he was Bkelieit to come 
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into contact, was the only other with any extensive circulation. 
The more sophisticated modem romance, French or English, like 
the coUectiotts of characters, which were only as yet a potmtial 
tributary and had not yet ^gun to flow towards the point of 
confluence with the main stream of fiction, had but a narrow 
circle of readers. The same is no doubt true of most of the 
translations of foreign masterpieces, certainly of Urquhart’s 
Rabelais (1653),^ the Queen of Navarre’s Heptametm (1654), and 
Petronius (1654), though not of Scarron. 

* The fint two part* were all that appeared till 1693. 
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CHAPTER III 


BUNYAN 

Sm^l Thqs the question how far Bnnjran may have been influenced by 

previous writers of fiction is narrowed down to few possibilities. 

^ rascality and wantonness he shows nothing but 
Btuuifs The romances did not receive his blessing because he 

writ was too well acquainted mth the late pervettions in the current 
cbp*boob. And yet he planned two of hit evangelistic stories 
on the lines of allegorical romance, and cast a large proportion 
of the characters and incidents in the more primitive romandc 
mould. It was the romances that gave him hit initial idea of 
what a story should be. But to try to fit hit boob into the his- 
tory of English fiedon at if they marked a progressive stage in its 
development would be a mistske. They mark the first appear- 
ance of oi^nal genius in that hutory ; but the geiuus had none 
of the far-reaching efieett on other writers that might have been 
expected. For hit vivid pundng of the diverrified life around 
him and the nadve art wi^ which he makes the characters reveal 
themselvet in their every speech and gesture, Bunyan was in- 
debted to no one but himt^. Hit concqrdon of the world as 
a batde-ground of good and evil spirits, his haunting dread of 
eternal retribudon, and hit fierce evangdittic zeal were those dt 
his age and sect. But in whatever century or in whatever way 
he had been writing, he would have shown the tame creadve- 
nett. If instead of being John Bunyan he had been William 
Lan^and, hit ViHtn of Piirs Pbuman would have been at rich 
and varied in human colour at the contemporary tales of the 
Canterbury pilgrims. Though he set no vadue tm imaginative 
Uteratnre as an object in itself, he was better endowed than any 
Englishm an before him, Chaucer and Shakeqaem alone ex- 
cited, for the imaginadve r^todnedon of die drama of life. 
But at the matter of an art-~the nneontdous matter, for hit 

SO 
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miiul was centred nnswmingly <m obgong the dime cotsmawi 
and warning manhind of their imminent danger^-he was less 
the child of his age than either Chaucer or Shahe^eare. He 
owed nothing to his fdlow*craftsmen. The^werepgmies com- 
pared with him in understanding, and had nothing to teach 
him. He had no progeniton and left no posteritjr. The novel 
remained unafEected b}r his testimony to the power of ample 
realism to make dead bones live, since those who should have 
profited by his lessons disdained to read the homdy writings of 
the unlearned peasant preacher. 

John Bunyan (i&tS-ifiSy) was fifty yean old when he gave the Jtlm 
world his Pilgrim's Progrtss, the fint of four boob in which he 
told a long story in order to lead the erring into the paths of 
ri^teonsness. He was already the author of more than a score ,1^, 
of vrorb, chiefly religious tracts, discussions of points of doc- 
trine, boob of meditation, and the like, with one of considerable 
leng^ Gtsut Jbcuniing tp the Cbu^ojf Sinners (166Q, in which 
he had recounted his own spiritual conflicts and displayed a 
power of unvdUng the secrets of the heart and depicting the 
experiences of a soul racked by fear and remorse which the 
greatest of novelists or of dramatists could not surpass. In this 
and the rest he also showed lus command of a simple, unadorned, 
but graphic and forcible English prose, sriiich was to be of 
invaluable service in his realistic portrayal life and rise narra- 
tion either of homely incident or events of the most tremoidous 
significance. The Pimm’s Progress frm This Werli to That 
which is te erne: Delivered under the Similitude ef a Dream 
Wherein is Diseeveredf The manner of his setting tut, His Danger- 
ous Journey ; and S^e Arrival at the Desired Countrey (1678)* 
received important augmentations in the second edition of the 
same year and the third of the next. It was followed, immedi- 
atdy but for two tracts, by The Life and Death tf Mr Badman, 
Presented to the World in a Familiar Dialogue Between Mr Wise- 
man and Mr Attentive (l 6 io), and that by The Holy War, made 
by Sbaddai upon DUMus, For tfiv Regainii^ of the Mettipelis ^ 
the World, Or, tie Losing and TsAit^ Again ef the Town tf 
fifaMwsd (i68x). Then, after scone minor writings, Bunyan was 
induced to bring out a foatrii narrative com p hanentary to the 
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fint, which he entitled The Pilgrim's Process . . . The Seemd 
Pert . . . Wherein is set forth the manner of the setting out ef 
Christum' s Wife and Children, their Dangerous Journey, and Ssfe 
Arrival at the Desired Country (1684). 

Bunjan, There was never a Muse of Theologjr. Yet nuny boob dealing 

tie man reli^on, even with controversy on points of doctrine, are 

among the classics of literature, and '^ese of Bunyan's are by 
universal assent among them. Bunyan was the son of a village ^ 
workman, who was too poor to allow him any but the meagrest 
schooling or to let him remain idle when he was old enough 
to lend a hand at his father’s forge. He confessed, in Grace 
Abounding,^ that he soon lost what he had learned. But defec- 
tive as his education was according to conventional rules, the 
schooling wluch a hard life gave him, and the reading in a few 
boob, including the Bible, which he gave himself, were the 
best possible preparation for the work he was to do. The lad’s 
apprenticeship to his father’s trade was interrupted by the 
demands of military service. At the age of sixteen he was called 
up to join the army of the Parliament ; * and it has recently been 
discovered that for some three years (1644-1647) he was under 
the command of Sir Samuel Lt^e, the Puritan officer to whom 
Samuel Butler was tutor and secretary and whom he gibbeted 
in Hudibras.* 

After the Royalist defbt (1647) Bunyan was sent home, and 
a little later married. His wife was a poor woman who had little 
household stuff, but possessed two books left by her father. The 
Plaine Man's Pathway to Heaven, by Arthur Dent, and the 
Practice cf Piety, by Bishop Ba}dy. These he sometimes read, 
but as yet he met vrith no conviction.” Even as a child of nine 
or ten he had been afflicted by the fear of hril ; but he had 
repressed these terrors and jddded to the gaiety and lawless- 
ness of youth. And now, in manhood, des^te the mis^vings 
which thoughts of rdigion inspired, he rdapsed into disordered 

^ G, paragraph 3. 

* S«t remark! of Banyan*! editor, the Ref. John Brown, on the Information 
forded by the newly diieof ered mn»ter*roUi of the Newport Pagneil garrlion 
{CMridn Hitt» ^ S^, Lit., vH., 167). Fronde, in hie monograph on Banyan 
in the Men of Letters leriei, contended igaintt Carlyle and Macaulay that 
Banyan lerfed with the Royaliit force!. *liW. 
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courses and became noted for his daring profanity. He tried not 
to think of the judgment hanging over his head ; but the voice 
withm would not be hushed, and he wavered between fits of 
black despondency and reckless outbreaks of the old Adam. In 
utter despair, he thought, since heaven was gone already, why 
should he not take his fill of sin 1 

Gract Abounding is the history of hit converuon. He came “ Grta 
after a wlule to read the Bible with a new understanding, and 
thus entered upon that journey towards the light of whi^ his 
Pilgrim's Progress was afterwards the figurative record. Not at msoM^- 
once did he free himsdf from errors and backslidiags. He halted rtfJfy 
repeatedly between bdief and disbelid. He found himsdf " as 
in a miry bog,” that shook if he did but stir, ^ions of angels 
were succeeded by visions of goblins and of fri^tfnl cataclysms 
like those of the Apocalypse. The voice pf the tempter amd the 
voice of conscience carried on an audible dialogue within him. 
Burdened with the consciousness of sin, he struggled out of his 
Slough of Despond, but still had before him his valley of the 
shadow, and inces^amt combats with fleshly lusts and spiritual 
doubts. He was never free from the temptation to give up the 
effort and forsake a road beset with so many difficulties. 

As he tells the story, the warring forces of good and evil grow 
palpable. The reader is seized and tortured by the tame mental 
strain as the narrator. Never was moral anguish more power- 
fully, more appallingly, visualized. Yet whilst Bunyan vras fleeing 
from God as from the face of a dreadful judge, convinced that 
he was guilty of the sin against the Holy Ghost, he suddenly 
heard a difierent voice, “ as if there had rushed in at the window 
the noise of wind upon me, but very pleasant.” 'Dien, m a 
moment, his whole spiritual life was spread out before him, and 
he was shown that he had not vrittingly offended. 

This made a strange seizure upon my spirit ; it brou^t %ht 
with it, and commanded a silence in my Mart all those 
tumultuous thoughts that did briore use, like mastt^lels h^- 
hounds, to roar and bdlow and make a hideous ntdse wiriim 
me. . . . But as to mr determining idwat this strain 

( ensatton, what it was, Ilmow not ; or from vritence it came, 
know not ; I have not yet in twenty years tinm been able to 
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make a judgment of it ; “I thought then what here I should 
be loath to speak.” But verily that sudden rushing wind was 
as if an angel had come upon me, but both it and the salvation 
I will leave unto the day of judgment ; only this I say, it com* 
numded a great calm in my soul ; it persuaded me there might 
be hope ; it showed me, as I thought, what the sin unpardon- 
able was, and that my soul had yet the Uessed privilege to fle 
to Jesus Christ for mercy. . . . This lasted in the favour 
it for about three or four days, and then I began to mistrust anij 
to despair again.* 

Having found the truth and joined a free congregation in\ 
Bedford, Bunyan was soon induced to undertake the office of 
preacher in the town and the ndghbouring villages. His teach- 
ing was based on the New Testament and the events therem 
recorded on which man’s hope of redemption is based. The 
Quakers, who were very active at this time, reproved him for 
ignoring the inner revelation, the light that is to be discerned 
in one’s own soul. They challenged him in the presence of his ! 
congregation. This was the occasion of Bunyan’s fint book, 
Sme ^sfel Truths optned (1656}, and of a second written in 
reply to an attempt to refute him. He soon had Idsure for 
further worb. The Conventicle Act of 1593 was put in force 
again at the Restoration, and Bunyan was one of the earliest to 
be anested as an unauthorized preacher. He was thrown into 
Bedford Gaol ; and as he steadily refused to give an under- 
taking not to ofiend again, there ^ remained for twelve years 
(1660-1672). During the first half of that period, he wrote nine 
boob, including The Holy City, or the Hew Jerusalem (1665), 
which foreshadows the culminating vision of The Pilgrim's Pro- 
pess, and Grace Jboimiiug (166Q. During the latter part of hit 
imprisonment he wrote very little, but hit pen as well as hit 
vdice grew busy again when the Declaration of Indulgence gave 
lum lus freedom. 

When lilt Indulgence was revoked (1675), Bunyan was again 
imprisoned, this time in the small gaol on Bedford Bridge. The 
second captivity lasted only six months, but it it mmnorable at 
the period during wluch he wrote the first part of The Pilgrim's 

» C. if., 174. 
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Pnprtss} He began it, he sajrs, not with any intendon of writ- 
ing and pnblithing a book, but to divert his mind from woner 
thoughts. It was later on that he realized what a useful guide 
the story would be to the Christain life.* At first 

I only thought to make 
I knew not what : nor did I undertake 
Thereby to please my neighbour : no, not I : 

1 did it my own self to gratify. 

At he meditated on the way of the saints, he fell suddenly into 
an allegory 

About their journey, and the way to glory. 

And as he set down twenty things that came into hit min(4 
twenty more came crowding in. 

And they again began to mnldphr. 

Like sparb that from the coals or fire do fly.* 

Bunyan's was one of those mmds that think always in concrete " Tir 
images and shun abstracdont. The mental history recounted in 
Grace Jbeunding it enough to prove this. In tome early chapters 
of that book he tdlt how the little community of people at Bsvf" 
Bedford who had received the light teemed to him to be on 
the tunny side of a mountain ; and he saw a wall encompasring 
the mountain, outride which he was shivering in frost, snow, 
and darkness. Searching for a way through, he at length found 
a straight and narrow passage, and by great striving got to the 
other ride. And the virion, by an insdnedve turn of his mind, 
becomes an allegory. The mountain it die church of the living 

* Perhap* be wu releHed before be bed qnite fialebed tbe book. That 
weald ex^n tbe break in the et«ry after the rWt to the Delectable Moan- 
tatne, where Banyan laye, « So I awoke from mr dream.” When he reiaam, 

Iw laye, <■ And I slept and dreamed again, and saw the same two pUgitms 
going down the monntalns along the highway.” 

* Sir Omries Pirth has pointed oat.OL Aague, Englbh Association 
LeaSet, No. to, ton) that Banyan sras writing hit pamphlet W* Str^i GM, 

*r til gnat Jimtiin M gefiwit lfMM*(i67t} just beftire he began TitPilpiei t 
fttfron. His eharacterixatioo of the different kinds of Chrittlaa orho wonid 
fail to reach the kingdom of Heaton would easily hate prompted the Idea of 
the rood and its nuwy obetaeles and dangers. 

* P. Author's Apology for his Book.” 
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God; the wall is the world ; and the gap he thought w** Jenu 
Christ, “ who is the wap to God the Father.” t There had been 
allegories of the spiritual life already. Ingdo’s BtntmUt tmd 
Urania was a comparatively recent book. GuSlaume de Guile- 
ville’s PiUrinaga it FHomm had been translated by Lydgate 
more than two centuries before. Spenser’s Faerie Queene was 
an allegory of the warfare of the soul and the victory of tiuA 
and holiness. But Spenser’s idealisms were worlds apart from 
Bunyan’s men and women of flesh and blood. There was « 
closer kinship in Langland, whose allegory, however, in Pien 
Phtman runs on totally different lines from the scheme of fh\ 
Pilgrim's Progress. But there is no evidence that Bunyan had\ 
read any of these worb, nor need it be supposed that he was in 
any way indebted to them, beyond being aware that allegory 
was an excellent mode of presenting his conceptions. A pilgrim- 
age is the obvious simile for the course of man’s life from birth 
to eternity, especially in conjunction with the ideas of original 
sin, salvation by grace, and eternal bliss or damnation as the . 
final lot of all men.* The Bible itself may have yielded Bunyan 
the germ of his idea.* 

" Tie But the success of an allegorical story depends less upon its 

Pilgrim's ingenuity or appropriateness than upon elements that transcend 
gms “ereiUegoiy- It is, in the fim place, the dramatic interest of 
the story, the fear and suspense holding us ; and, secoixdly, the 
strength and firmness of the portraiture, whether of individuala 
or of crowds, that make this the most enthralling piece of 
narrative fiction yet produced in English. From the moment 
when Bunyan in his dream sees his man “ clothed with rags, 
standing in a certain place, vrith hit face from hit own house, a 
bode in his hand, and a great burden upon his back,” till at the 
end of the journey Christian and his comrade pan the river of 


•ee *• The Arehctjrpe of the * PUgrim'i ProgrtM/ Cbo* 
lUvtnift Oct. ite6) thought Bunyiti muitt hare derived the idea» and 
even the detaila, of hla pilg rlmaf e from the expirlencei of the wioderinf and 
peneented Anabaptlita In Oermany, Switaerland, etc. He muit have come 
Into contact with tome of the AnabaptUti in England. 

Hth. xl 13.16 They were strangem and pligrimi on the earth. 
For they that my aueh thinga, declare plainly that they eei^ a country . , . 
they dem a het^ country^ that li, an heavenly 1 wherefore Ood if not 
aihamed to he called their Ood; for he bath prepared for them a dty." 
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deadi and are led by the shining ones np to the cdettial city, 
our absorption never flags. Both the human and the super* 
natural personages are live beings, not types or abstractions or 
idealisms. Christian U a peasant like Bunyan, with the idio* 
syncrasies of his begetter, the agonies of conscience, the altema* 
tions of hope and misgiving, the demure humour. Pliable, 
Obstinate, Mr Worldly Iceman, Mr Talkative, Mr Fadng- 
both-ways, are such persons as he had met unth in Bedford and 
the countrysides where he worked and preached. Thqr answer 
to their names, but their names do not sum up entirely thdir 
quirks and fmUes. Mr Greatheart, Giant Grim and Giant 
Despair, Apollyon, the ladies of the House Beautiful, are not 
mere shadows, relics of fable and romance read in his childhood ; 
they too are characters with sufficient individuality. And 
Bunyan’s thumbnail sketches of the witnesses and jurymen at 
the trial in Vanity Fair arp likewise a minor triumph of rapid 
individualization. 

The child reads fhe Pilgrim’s Progress, with its sequel, as a Life^He 
tale of adventure, of brave fighters, knights in armour, ogres, 
dragons, thrilling perils, and hairbreadth escapes. The mature 
reader feels the deeper spell, the inner significance ; he annot 
but identify himself with Christian and his fortunes. It is no 
longer romance, but the drama of human life on which he gazes, 
a rapt spectator. Tragic issues are being decided ; but, as in 
life, there it a cmnic aspect to many of the incidents. Bunyan’s 
sense of humour comes out best in the casual rencounters met 
with by Christian on his journey. He and Faithful, for instance, 
fall in with Talkative, “ a tall man, and something more comely 
at a distance than at hand.” Says he to Faithful 

” I win talk dF things heavenly, or things earthly ; things 
moral, or things evangelical ; things past, or things to rome ; 
things for^n, or things at home j things more essential, or 
things circumstantial i provided that w be done ttf our 
prow.” 

Now did Faithful h^n to wonder ; and stepping to Christian 
(for he walked all rius while by himielQ, he said to him, but 
Mftly, *' What a brave companksn have we got ! Suisfy this 
nun win ou^ a very exosient j^lgtim.” 
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At this Christian modestlj smiled and said, " lliit man, with 
whom you are so taken, wm begnile, with that tongue ol his, 
twenty cd them that know him not.” 

“ Do yon know him then ? ” 

“ Know him ! Yes, betttf than he knows himself.” 

“ Pray, what is he 1 ” 

“ His name is Talkative : he dw^tljb in our town. I wonder 
that you should be a stranger to him, only that I connder tha^ 
our town is large.” 

“ Whose son is he, and whereabout does he dwell 1 ” 

“ He is the son dE one Say-well ; he dwelt in Prating Row 
and is known of all that are acquainted with him b^ the name of \ 
Talkative of Prating Row ; and notwithstanding his fine tongue, \ 
he is but a sorry fellow.” 

“ Well, he seems to be a very pretty man.” 

That is, to them who have not thorough acquaintance with 
him ; for he is best abroad ; near home, he u u^y enough. 
Your saying that he is a pretty man, brings to my mind what I 
have observed in the work of the painter, whose pictures show 
best at a distance, but, very near, more nnpleasing.” 

This is the most lifelike dialogue that we have hitherto come 
across in our own itinerary ; that it does not mark an epoch in 
the history of fiction is due to -the obstinate deafness of the 
professioiul writen, ail of them citizens of the town called 
Vanity. 

Asriry ^ The comic toudies turn to strokes of satire in the account of 
V Vanity Fair, which is a microcosm, not merdy of the frivobus 
English world under Charles II., but of Europe at large, where, 
except among the small minority whose religion was earnest and 
their conduct strict, mdifference and licentionsness ruled, and 
the baubles of Rome were the chief merchandise. Brilliant at a 
swift succession of scowling, fauming, or sneering facet, the trial 
scene is equally telling as an indictment of judicial tyranny and 
of the supentition, h^ocrisy, and malice that were its ignoble 
miifistert. The satire it more of the nature of a sermon in the 
diabgue with Mr By-ends. 

So I taw that qmddy after they were »t ont of the fair, they 
overtook one that was goin^ ijaote um, whose name was 
By-ends : so they said to bm. What countryman, rir ? and 
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how far go yon way 7 He told them that he came bom 
the town of Fair-speet^ and he was gcnng to the Celestial 
Ci^ ; but t<dd them not his name. 

From Fair-speech! said Christian. Is there any that be 
good live there ? 

By-ends. Yes, said By-ends, I hope. 

Cbr. Pray, sir, what may I call you I said Christian. 

By-ends. I am a stranger to you and you to me : if you be 
going this way, I shall be glad of your company ? if not I must 
be content. 

Cbr. This town of Fair-speech, I have heard of it, and, as I 
remember, they say it is a wealthy place. 

By-ends. Yes, I will assure you that it is ; and I have voy 
many rich kindred there. 

Cbr. Pray, who are your kindred there, if a man may be so 
bold? 


By-ends. [Almost the whole town ; and, in particular, my 
Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, my Lord Fair-speecn 
(from whose ancestors that town first took its hame) ; also Mr 
Smooth-man, Mr Facing-both-ways, Mr Anything ; and the 
parson of our parish, Mr Two-tongues, was my mother’s own 
brother by father’s side], to tell you truth, I am a gentleman of 
good quauty ; yet my great-grandfather was but a water-man, 
looking one way and rowing another, and I got most of my 
estate by the same occupation. 

Cbr. Are you a married man ? 

By-ends. Yes, and my wife u a very virtuous woman, the 
daughter ot a virtuous woman ; she was my Lady Feigniim’s 
daughter, therefore she came of a very honourable family, 
and is arrived to such a pitch of breeding, that she knom 
how to carry it to all, even to prince and peasant. It it 
true, we somewhat differ in religion from those of the stricter 
sort — ^yet but in two small points: First, we never strive 
against wind and tide. Secondly, we are always most s«alous 
when Religion goes in his silver slippers ; we love mudi to 
walk with him in the street, if the son sWet and the peofde 


apdaud it. 

^en Christian stepped a little to^de to his fellow, Hopef^ 
saying. It runs in my mind that this is one By-ends, of*Fair» 
speech ; and if it be he, we have as very a knave in our comiwy 
as dwe&th in all these parts. Then sud Hopeful, Aide him j 
methinks he diould not be ashamed of his name. ^ Qiristiaa 
came up with him again, and said. Sir, yon talk as if yon knew 
somethmg more than all the world doth ; and if I tdm not my 
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mark amiss, I deem I iave half a guess of you. Is not your name 
Mr By-ends, of Fair-speech ? 

By-ends. That is not my name ; but indeed it is a nickname 
that is given me by some that cannot abide me, and I most be 
content to bear it as a reproach, as other good men have borne 
theirs besfore me. 

Chr. But did you never give an occasion to men to call you 
by this name ? j 

By-ends. Never, never ! The worst that ever I did to give 
them an occasion to give me this name was that I had always 
the luck to jump in my judgment with the present way of thw 
times, whatever it was, and my chance was to get thereby r but\ 
if things are thus cast upon me, let me count them a blessing ; \ 
but let not the malicious load nic, therefore, with reproach. 

Chr. I thought, indeed, that you was the man that I had 
heard of ; and to tell you what I think, I fear this name belongs 
to you more properly than you arc willing we should think it 
doth. 

By-ends. Well, if you will thus imapne, I cannot help it ; you 
shall find me a fair company-keeper, if you will still admit me : 
your associate. 

Chr. K you will go with us, you must go agamst wind and 
tide ; the which, I perceive, is against your opinion. You must 
also own Religion in his rags, as well as when in his silver slippers ; 
and stand by him, too, when bound in irons as well as when he 
walketh the streets with applause. 

By-ends. You must not impose nor lord it over my faith ; 
leave me to my liberty, and let me go with you. 

Chr. Not a step further, unless you will do in what I pro- 
pound as we. 

^ Then said By-ends, I shall never desert my old principles, 
since th«7 are harmless and profitable. If I may not go with you, 

I must do as I did before you overtook me, even go by myself, 
until some overtake me that will be glad of my company.^ 

In this and other incidents, such as Christian’s talk with his 
wife before he sets out, the remonstrance of Mr Worldly Wise- 
man, and Christian’s discourse in the palace called Beautiful, 
Bunyan added some of his finest touches to the second and third 
editions. He wrote the book, he said, to please himself ; but 
that he quickly realized its practical value, and accordingly took 

» PfOfnm, Pt, I., tigs, pp. 
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pains to peifwt tiie stoiy and annotate it with scriptnral refer- 
ences, there can be no donbt. Hit eamettnett of purpose and 
the intensity of hit emotion was a help, not a snare ; it detracted 
nothing from the literarjr quality of the book. It gave vigour 
and actuality to the rajud sketches of character; it made 
Bunyan tee the figures he evoked as individuals in stem jeopardy, 
and not merely as examples of human virtues or shortcomings. 

It gave precision and a biblical force to bis descriptions of 
scenery. The hill Difficulty, the gloomy valley, and the distant 
view of the Delectable Mountains are imaged in our memories 
as clearly as any hiUs and vales our bodily qres have seen.* 

Without any literary ambition, with no thought of fine writing, 
out of the innate conscientiousness of a good workman, he 
attained the highest results with the homeliest materials. Being 
a clear-eyed observer and heart and soul a lover of hit feUow- 
creatnreS, he produced a masterpiece of realistic fiction without 
knowing it. 

The second part dfhe Pilgrim’ t Progrtss was the fourth and SeeoirJ 
last of Bunyan’s religious stories. This account of Christiana’s 
pil grimag e falls far short of her husband’s story in power and pngrim 
beauty. Neither the transfiguring imagination nor the con- Pn- 
vincing troth of Bonyan’s first narrative is visible here. He grttt” 
allowed too much play to his reminiscences of the old-fashioned 

1 1 once Uiten«d to tn extremely learned paper read to a lociety of anti- 
quariei by an enthniiait who claimed to have diacofered the actual route 
which tnggeited the main features of Christian’s journey. It was a curious 
proof, at any rate, of the spell Bunyan’s scene-painting casts on the reader. 

Bonyan, it was stated, often eisited the town ox Guildford, and travelled the 
road running east beside the North Downs, in fact, the old Pilgrims’ Way. 

The marshy ground outside Guildford suggested the Slough of Despond, the 
hill Difficulty was the steep ridge crowned by the old church of St Martha. 

Wotton Hall was the palace called Beautiful (usually IdentiSed as Houghton 
House, Ampthill, Bedfordshire). In the distance can be seen the Delectable 
Mountains, to wit, the Leith Hill range. In Buifyan’s time, the furnaces that 
once existed in this valley may have been in full blast. Close to the hammer- 
pond at Friday Street was one, which would mark the fiery and emoky spot 
where Bunyan put his back-way to hell. The fiame, smoke, and noise, 
especially after nightfall, were presumed to have inspired the* grim vision of 
tlM Valley of the Shadow, Nay, it waa even contended that a fight Bunyan 
may have had with a mflSanly smith gave him the idea of the combat with 
ApoUyon« Dowdlng Castle is certainly shown on the Ordnance Survey map 
only a mile or two off the roa4, and is another of the numerous features said i 
to correspond with those described in tb$ Pilgrim** Prsfreii. The case was 
elaborate in all seriousness, vidth the Mipport of maps, views, and other 
evidence that was obvionily the result of years of ardent research. 
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tale of hetmc adventure, with its Grul knight, Mr Greatheart, 
its giants, savage beasts, and celestial cham|nont. It appeals to 
children. Mr Greatheart it a favourite character of one’s boy* 
hood.* And it was read with at much delight by hosts of nn> 
critical folk at the original story. That ttad already gone into 
many editiotu, and been translated into a number of fordgn 
languages, at Bunyan notices with M^action in the versifieq 
preface to the second part. Though tome have made light ofl 
Jht PSgrin't Progrus as mere romance, he refuses to be put! 
out. He hat realized the poten(7 of allegory. \ 

I alto know a dark rimilitude 
Will on the fancy more itsdf intrude. 

And will stick faster in the heart and head. 

Than things from similes not borrowed. 


Tit 

Lift tnd 
D tali of 
Mr 

BaJman 


His next story, however, was not allegorical, but undis- 
guisedly didactic ; it took the rather clumsy form of a narntive 
by one of the speakers in a long conversation.* Having shown 

1 Th^ decleniion may be gauged by comparing auch a paaaage ai the 
meeting with Mr Talkative and the amuiing incident of the purge adminiatered 
to Chrlatiana’a little boy aulfering from the gripea of conaclence, Thia la 
manlfeatly a leaaon for chlldren-^r thoae of childlike mind 

So he made him a purgCi but It waa too weak ; it waa aaid It waa made of 
the blood of a goat, the aahea of a heifer, and with aome of the juice of hyaaop, 
etc. (Heb. x. t-^]. When Mr Skill had aeen that that purge waa too weak, 
he made him one to the purpoae ; It was made ex came et aanguine Chriati 
(John 54-57 ) Heb. ix. 14) (yon know phyalciana give strange medicinea 
to theiy fuitienta) ; and it waa made up into pills, with a promise or two, and 
a proportionable quantity of salt (Mark ix. 49). Now he waa to take them 
three at a time fasting, in half a quarter of a pint of the tears of repentance 
(2^h. xii. 30). 

When this potion waa prepared and brought to the boy, he waa loath to 
take It, though torn with the gripes at if he should be polled in pieces. 
Come, come, aaid the physician, you must take it. It coes a^nat my stomach, 
said the boy. 1 must have you take it, said hit mother. 1 shall vomit it up 
again, said the boy.' Pray, sir, said Christiana to Mr Skill, how|doea it taste ? 
It has no ill taste, aaid the doctor ; and with that the touclied one of the pills 
with the tip of her tongue. 0 Matthew, said she, this potion it tweeter 
than honey. If thou lovcat thy mother, if thou lovdit thy brothers, if thou 
Invest Mercy, if thou lovest thy life, take it. So, with much ado, after a 
short prayer for the blessing <n God upon it, he took it, and it wrought 
kindly with him. It caused him to purge; it caused him to sleep and rest 
quietly : it put him into a Sne heat and breathing sweat, and did quite rid 
him of his ^ipet. So in a little time he get up, and walked about with a 
staff, and would go from room to room, and talk with Prudence, Pfety, and 
Charity, of his distemper, and how he was healed ( 7 ds Fi^imU Fnffrett^ 
Part U., sSSy, pp. noy-ap^ 

* The form was derived frmn one of the books belonging to his wifo, and 
mentioned by Bunyan in Gr§t» d k nmMug (see supra, p. 5s}, via.; Tk 
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the Chmtian fighdag hit my out of t world of isiqoi^ tad 
at last wiaaiag salyatioo, Banyan now painted the obreite, the 
dreadful career of the man who lores iniquity, and enslaved by 
the lusts cd the fledi sinb deeqwr and deeper, until, with heart 
harder than any stone, he dies impenitent, losing his soul eren 
before he is quit of the body. Mr Badman*s Ustoiy is related 
by Mr Wiseman, Mr Attentive listening and making shrewd 
conunents. But the narrator often takes up the other’s points, 
and the stray comes to a standstill wlulst they discuss questions 
of doctrine and its applications. Here, for instance, is a passage 
in which, from Mr Attentive’s remarb on the theory of 
original sin, Mr Wiseman proceeds to devdop the view of 
Bunyan’s co-religionists that sinners alone are capable of 
salvation 


Wise. I will endeavour to answer your desires, and first, I 
will tell you, that from a Child he was very bad : his very 
beginning was ominous, and presaged that no good end was, 
in likelihood, to follow thereupon. There were sdreral dns 
that he was given to, when but a little one, that manifested him 
to be notoriously infected with Original corruption ; for I dare- 
say he learned none of them of his Father or Mother ; nor was 
he admitted to go mudi abroad among other children, that 
were vile, t6 learn to sin of them : Nay, contrariwise, if at any 
time he did get abroad amongst others, he would be as the 
Inventor of bad words, and an example in bad actions. To 
them all he used to be, as we say, the ring-leader, and Master- 
sinner from a Child. 

Jtten. This was a bad beginning indeed, and did demonsbate 
that he was, as you say, very much polluted with Original 
Corruption. For to spe^ my mind frmy, I do confe^ ^t 
it is mine opinion, that Children come poUuted with sin into 
the Wodd, and |hat ofttimes the sins of their yondi, esped^y 
while thw are very young, are rather by virtue of Indwdling 
on, than by examples that are set before them hf others. ^ Not 
but that tl^ learn to sin by example too^ but E x a mple is not 

Hmm MmU Twtkmtsf hj Arthiir Dent ,(tith ed., t6o9V« in 

X)c«it, IticulogiiB tad Philngnthns; in BuoTna, Mr WiMmaa aim Mr 
Attentive apead m loaf day ui « moral diacuitioa ; to Dent to ao etory 
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the toot, bnt rather the Temptation onto widedneti. The 
root u sin within ; for from within, out of the heart of mui 
proceedeth sin. 

Wise. I am glad to hear that you are of this opinion, and to 
confirm what you have said by a few hints from the Word. Man 
in hit birth it compared to an Ass (an unclean Beast), and to a 
wretched Infant in its blood : besides, all the fint>bom of old 
that were offered unto the Lord, to be redeemed at the 
age of a month, and that wm before they were tinnen by 
imitation. The Scripture also affirmeth, that by the tin of onu 
Judgment came upon idl ; and renders this reason, for that all\ 
have tinned : nor it that objection worth a rush. That Christ b^\ 
hit death hath taken away Original Sin. First, Because it u\ 
Scriptureless. Secondly, Because it makes them incapable of \ 
Salvation by Christ ; for none but those that in their own 
Persons are sinners, are to have Salvation by Him. Many other 
things might be added, but between persons to well agreed as 
you and 1 are, these may suffice at present ; but when an 
Anugonist comes to deal with us about this matter, then we 
have for him often other strong Arguments if he be an 
Antagonist worth the taking notice of.^ 


The Life and Death of Mr Badman is the biography of a 
selfish, brutal, dishonest tradesman, such a one as Bunyan mutt 
have known in Bedford or some other provincial town. From 
the outset, he shows an evil ffisporition, and with hypocritical 
cunning or daredevil tullenness he retistt every attempt to 
reclaim him. At a youth, he is a byword for profligacy and 
blackguardism. Set up in business by his father, he it brought 
by disapation and extravagance to the brink of min. Then he 
rnaket up to a religious woman who hat money, and pretending 
to be repentant induces her to become hit wife, in the fond 
belief that she will complete hit reformation, Once matter of 
her fortune, he. modn at hit recent professions, and ne^ectt hit 
poor dupe to run after loose women. The money hat set him 
up a^in, and he becomes the head of a large prosperous 
butinett. But telf*mdtdgence and rath’ speculation bring him 
once mme to the verge d diiaster. In this mergen^ he falls 
back upon the device stigmatized by DdUeer in the passage on 

* Tk Vft md Dootk tf Mr Soiom, ed, John Brown, (905, pp, so-si. 
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** Politick Bankruptisme/’ in The Seven Deadly Sinnes $/ Leaden?- 
Mr Wiseman describes Bow it was done : — 

Wise. Hold vou there ; some of Mr Badman’s sins were 
costly, as his drinking, and whoring, and keeping other bad 
company ; though he was a man that had vrzye too many to 
get money, as w^ as ways too many to spend it. 

Atten. Had he then such a good Trade, for all he was such a 
bad man ? or was his Calling so gainfull to him, as alwayes to 
keep his Purses belly full, though he was himself a great spender ? 

Wise. No : It was not his Trade that did it, though he had 
a pretty trade too. He had another way to get Money, and 
that by hatfulls and pocketfulls at a time. 

Alien. Whv, I trow he was no Highway man was he ? 

Wise. I win be sparing in my speech as to that, though some 
have muttered as if he could ride out now and then, about 
no body but himself knew what, over night, and come home all 
dirty and weary next morning. But that is not the thing I 
aim at. 

Allen. Pray let me know it, if you think it convenient that 
I should. 

Wise. I will tell you : It was this, he had an art to Break, 
and get hatfulls of money by breaking. 

Allen. But what do you mean by Mr Badmans Breaking ? 
you speak mystically, do you not i 

Wise. No, no, I speak plainly. Or, if you will have it in 
plainer language, ’tis this : When Mr Badman had swaggered 
and whored away most of his wife’s portion, he began to feel 
that he could not much longer stand upon his legs in this course 
of life, and keep up his Trade and Repute (such as he had) in 
the world ; but by the new Engine of Breaking. Wherefore, 
upon a time, he gives a great, and sudden rush into several mens 
debts, to the vsdue of about four or five thousand pound, driving 
at the same time a very great trade, by selling many things for 
less than they cost him, to get him custom, Aerevrith to blind 
lus Creditors eyes. His Creditors, therefore feeling that he 
had a great employ, and dreaming that it must needs at length 
turn to a very good account to them, trusted him freely without 
mistrust, and so did others too, to the value of what wAs men- 
tioned before. Well, when Mr Badman had well feathdked 
his Nest with other mens goods and money, after a little time 
he breaks. And by and by it is noysed abroad that Mr Badman 

s VoL41;i;sts-si3. 
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had shut up Shop, was gcnie» and could trade no kmger. Now, 
by that time his breaking was come to his Crediton ears, he had 
^ Craft and Knarerjr made so sure of what he had, that his 
Creditors could not touch a penny. Wdl, when he ^d done, 
he sends his monmfnU, sugered letters to his Creditors, to let 
them understand what had happened unto him, and desired 
them not to be severe with him ; for he bore towards all men 
an honest mind, and would pay soufat at he was able. Now he 
sends his letters by a man confederate with him, who comd 
make both the worst, and best (rf Mr Badmant case : The b«t 
for Mr Badman, and the worst for his Creditors. So when He 
comes to them, he both bemoans them, and condoles Mr 
Badmans condition : Telling of them, that without a speedy 
bringing of things to a conclusion, Mr Badman would be abld 
to make them no satisfaction, but at present he both could, and 
would, and that to the utmost of his power : and to that end, he 
desired that they would come over to him. Well, his Creditors 
appoint him a time and come over; and he, meanwhile, 
authorizes another to treat with them, but will not be seen 
himself, unless it was on a Sunday, lest they should snap him 
with a Writ. So his deputed friend treatt with them about ; 
their concern with Mr Badman, first telling them of the great' 
care that Mr Badman took to satisfy them and all men for what- 
soever he ought, as far as in him lay, and, how little he thought 
a while since to be in this low condition. He pleaded also the 
greatness of his Charge, the greatness of Taxes, the Badness of 
the times, and the gnat Lmses that he had by many of his 
customers, some of which died in his debt, others were run away, 
and for many that were alive, he never expected a farth@)ng 
from them. Yet nevertheless he would shew himsdf an 
lumest man, and would pay as far as he was able ; and if they 
were willing to come to terms, he would make a composition 
mth them, (for he was not able to ^y them all). The 
Creditors asked what he would give 1 ^was replied. Half a 
crown in the pound. At this th^ b^an to huff, and he to 
renew his complaint and entreaty ; but t^ Crechtors would 
not hear, and so for that time tn^ meeting without success 
broke up. But tdher his Crediton were in cod blood, and 
admitting of second thou^ts, and fearing lest delays slmuld 
make thm lose all, thgr admit of a second debate, copie to- 
gether amun, and by many words and great ado, thqr obtained 
five dbimnes in the pound. So the tttoaey was produced, 
Rdeases and Discharges drawn, signed, and sealed. Bods crosse^ 
and dl tilings ocmfinned { and then Mr Badman can pnt his 
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head ont a dorei again, and be a better man than when he ihnt 
up ^p, bjr leveru thousands of pounds. 

Jotn. And did he do thus indeed ? 

fFiu. Yes, (m(», and again. 1 think he brake twice w thrice. 

JtttH. And did he do u before he had need to doit f 

Wist. Need ! What do f on mean hr need ? there it no 
need at any time for a man to ^y the knaTe. He did it of a 
wicked mind, to defraud and beguile hit Creditors : he had 
wherewithal! of his Father, and auo by hit )^e, to have Uved 
u^, with lawfnll labour, like an honest man. He hikl also 
wW he made this wicked break (though he had been a profuse 
and prodigal spender) to have paid hu creditors thcSr own to 
a farthing. But had he done to, he had not done like himtdf, 
like Mr Badman ; had he, I say, dealt like an honest man, he 
then gone out of Mr Badman’t road. He did it therefor^ 
ci a dishonest mind, and to a wicked end ; to wit, that he 
mmht have wherewithal!, howsoever uidawfully gotten, to 
Mow hit Cum and Queans, and to live in the full twinge cf hit 
lusts, even as M did befom. 

Atun. Why this was a meer Cheat. 

Wist. It was a cheat indeed. This way ci breaking, it it 
nothing dbe but a mote neat way of Thieving, of pidiing of 
pockets, of breaking open of shops, and of taong from men 
what one hu nothing to do with. But though it teem eatie, 
it it hard to learn, no man that hu conscience to God or man, 
can ever be his Crafts Muter in this Hellith art. 

A tun. Oh ! 1^ ! what a wicked man wu thu i 

Wist. A wicked man indeed. Bg tbit art he could tell how 
to make men send their goods to hit shop, and then be^^d to 
take a penny for that vwch he had promised before it came 
thither, to give th ffl a Groat ; I uy, ne ooidd make them 
to take a Crown for a pounds worth, imd a thousand for that 
for which he had promised before to give them four thousan d 
pounds. 

AtlfH. This argueth that Mr Badman had but litde 
coxudeaccv 

Wist. This argued that Mr Badman had No Conscience at 
all ; for Conscience, the leut of a good Conscience cannot 
endure Aos.^ • 

Mr Badman’s cwnaence had become gangrened and inaen* Tittish 
uUe, yet he vru not bqroiid the reach of feta for hiaionL One tMm 

* »* £|r« if Air Mmm, si 
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night, riding home dnmk, he fell and btdte his 1^. Hethought 
his last hour had come, and for a while suffered agonies of dread. 
But as soon as he was about again he relapsed into his old ways, 
and broke his wife’s heart with the disappointment. Then he 
was fool enough to marry again, and the second wife proved a 
match for him in wickedness and brutalitjr. For sixteen years 
their life was a hdl of incessantrjuairejiing and fighting, rendered 
still more wretched by the loss of his wealth. And now the eim 
is in sight. As Froude pointed out,* Bunyan was too good an 
artist to make lus example of thoroughpaced wickedness faj[ 
suddenly from the bright of prosperity into the disasten he sa 
well deserved. He painted life as it b, and visited upon Mr 
Badman’s head the retribution that actually does accompany 
resolute mbdoing, the fiiul and irredeemable loss of the soul. 
The unbeliever in the doctrine of eternal punishment reads the 
account of the siimer’s last moments with the same horror and 
the same conviction that justice has been performed as the 
Calvinbts of Bunyan’s own time read it. Here once more 
Bunyan wrote better than he knew, and the story satisfies in full 
the mote modem idea of poetic justice : sentence b ddivered 
truly and inexorably in the mind of every sensitive reader in 
which the drama is played out. Each reader feeb that there b 
nothmg but squalor and abomination in such a life and such 
a death. In the end the scales are evenly balanced. Bunyan, 
however, true to hb briiefs, maintains throughout the ghastty 
parallel: the good man attaitu etenul bliss, the evil man 
eternal woe. 

Atun. I do folly acquiesce with jroo in thb. But, Sir, since 
yon have charged him with dying impenitent, pray let me see 
how you will prove it : not that I altogether doubt it, because 
yon mive affirmed it, but yet I love to havjs proof for what men 
say in such weighty matters. 

Wise. When I said, he died without repentance, I meant, so 
far as those that knew him, could judge, when th^ compared 
hb Life, the word, and hb Death together. 

AtUn. said, th^ went the rwht way to find out whether 
he had, that is, did manifest that he had repentance or no. Now 
then shew me how thqr did prove he had none 1 

* y»kt Smifm (Eag. Mca of life, e, 7. 
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Wise. So I will : And first, tliit was nrged to prove it. He 
had not in all the time of his sidkness, a sight and sense of hit 
nns, bnt was at tecnre, and as much at qmet, at if he had never 
sinned in all his life. 

Atten. I mutt needs confess that this is a sign he had none. 
For how can a man repent of that of which he hath neither 
sight nor sense ? Bnt ’tis strange that he had neither sight nor 
tense of w now, when he had such a sight and sence of his evil 
before : I mean when he was sick before. 

Wise. He was, as I said, as secure now, as if he had been as 
sinless as an angd : though all men knew what a sinner he was, 
for he carried his sins in his forehead. His debauched Life was 
read and known of all men ; but his reputation was read and 
known of no man ; for, as I said, he had none. And for ought 
I know, the reason he had no sense of his sins now, was because 
he profited not \>y that sence that he uad of them before. He 
liked not to retain that knowledge of God then, that caused his 
tint to come to remembrance : Tlierefore God gave him up 
now to a reprobate mind, to hardness and stupidity of Spirit ; 
and so was that scripture fulfilled upon him, He hath blinded 
their eyes. And that. Let their eyes be darkned that th^ 
may not see. Oh! for a man to live in sin, and to go out of the 
world without repentance for it, is the saddest judgment that 
can overtake a man.^ 


It is entirdy ofi the mark to compare this powerful didactic Mr 
work with picaresque fiction.* It is radically different. The Aadsrae 
essence of the rogue-story is light-hearted thou^ sour and 
biting comedy, even if an Alemin interlards the comedy with 
incongruous sermons. The rogue is a hero, however rascally a stery 
hero. Usually he tells his own story ; but whether he does so 
or not, he frankly rejoices in the sport that he gets out of such 
a sorry thing as life. But this grim recital of Mr Wiseman’s is 
formidably serious ; it is a stem morality-play devoid of comic 
rdief. S(»ne comparison may be allowed with the denundatory 
pieces of Nashe and Dekker, but with the large prodso that they 
were journeymen of letters writing for display on a'chosen 
theme, and moralizing for readers who enjoyed seeing the 
ddinquendes the age^ cast^ted in violent terms ; whilst 

’ Mr BMma, fp. 151-159. * Swi Chaadler, i., as5-xsS. 
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Bnsyiii from bcgumisg to end mi in mortal agonjr for thoK 
idiom he law dandng on the Im-cmit of hdl*fir& 

* fir Jhe Htly War (1682) ii a mndi mote daborate and intriate 
a]l|g07 than other the fint or the lecond part of 
fnptss, and extendi almoit to the length of the two put to- 
gether. In Bunjan’i fint itoi7, the metaphor of a pilgrimage 
made the battle of life, and itt moral ud ipiritnal criiei, more 
intelligible to a plain mind. Not 10 Jha HtJy War, wUch in 
an ingeniotti fable render^ the limple more complicated.! 
Bunyan had not the meuphTiical poet’i exeme for int^tnal \ 
lubdetiei, that he wai aiming to explain the inexpliable,for the 
darity of hit rdigioni omvictioni mi the reverie of myitical. 
He wai led aitra^ bf the incceii of hit fint allegoiical 11017, and 
perhapi b7 the liking for all^r7 which he fonnd in hit readen. 
Milton in Paraiisi Last and Parodist Rtgaiaud had recounted 
the fall of man and the redemption. BmiTan taker even a longer 
tpan of hiitoiy, for he reachei back to t^ beginning of thingi, 
and learei ni peering mth apprdieniiott into the future. L&e 
Milton, he wa hampered bf the need to accommodate hit itory 
to a fixed framework ; the dramatic unfolding (d character mt 
rigidly drcumicribed. Motivet had to be provided to yidd 
^ven reiultt. And, like Milton, he committ^ the impropriety 
of riunring the Almighty initiating meainrei that are deitined to 
be abortive, and d^bmting atout the manner of attaining 
reiulti that ate predetermined and foremen. But here agrin, u 
in The Pilgrim's Proptss, Bunyan the hnmaniit wai at hit beat 
in the carnal inddenti and the touchei of nature that vrere not 
preicribed by the aU^ricil icheme. 

OttRsst The eventi take place in the large and ipadoui country of 
^ ^ Untverm, where liei a fair and ddkate town called ManionI, 

^ built by Shaddai for hit own delict. It im ordained that the 

walli of Manionl could never be broken doim except by conient 
of the townimen. So likewim the five gatei, named after the five 
teniei, might never be forced but by the will of thorn within. 
Upon a time, a mighty giant I&bdui, formedy a mrvant of 
Shaddai but now biitidied for treaion and rebdOion, con^prei 
to revenge himaelf by iriring and corrupting Maniod. l^cnn- 
iting overtatei he pemiato certain inflnential dtixeni to admit 
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him, and be speedily makes hinudf master of the place, although 
the mayor. Lord Understanding, and the recorder Mr Con> 
science, are not dain but only imprisoned and so prermted from 
stirring up o^pontion to the I^bolonians. New officers are 
appointed, Lord l^^bewQl' becoming governor, with Mr Mind 
as derk and Mr Vile-Affection as deputy ; Lord Lustings b the 
new mayor ; Mr Forget*Good recorder; and Mr Incredulity, 
Mr Athdst, and others of like stamp, thirteen in all, are made 
chief burgesses and aldermen.* 

When the intelligence is brought to Shaddai, a council it 
summoned in heaven, and the divine purposes are dedared. It 
it determined to send four captains to recover the dty : thdr 
xumet are Boanerges, Captain Conviction, Captain Judgment, 
and Captain Execution. At the head of forty thousand troops 
they advance against Mansoul and summon it to surrender. 
There are dissensions within the dty, some being desirous of 
making terms. Bunyan Himself, no doubt, had had experience 
during the Civil War of disaffected and wavering persons who 
made it difficult to keep a united front, fhe Holy War is the 
history of a Great Rebellion. But Diabolus checks these out- 
breaks of lojralism ; and, after much fighting, described with the 
vivid particulars of one who knew something about skirmishes 
and sieges himself. Captain Boanerges and his rother-officers 
report that th^ are unsuccessful, and petition t..e King to send 
more forces, under a leader whom the people of Mansoul may 
both love and fear. 

In all this, of course, Bunyan it expounding the doctrine of hit 
party. He has a holywar of his own to carry on, against Rome, 
against die temporiung Anglican Church, and other propa- 
gandists of error. By this initial failure he implied that the Old 
Covenant was of no avail. Man cannot be saved by his own 
unaided efforts. Redemption is throughfaith,notwor]u. Where- 
fore Shaddai now sends his only son Emmanud, at the head of a 
stiU more powerful army, to reoccupy Mansoul. He in^ts the 

^ Sir Chwrlm Firth hit poiikttd out that thli rumodelllug of tho imittraqr 
of MaikiOttl wma pn^hly iUgMtud by tho Tory atttck on tho diartori of 
corponto town* at ^o ond ot m loif n of Chariot Ikri whon WMgt and Non# 
confiwnkiitt weio romoood from rim corporation of Bodfold and othor cournt 
and tooli of tho court pot In tbolr i^aeo ffokt A ny o o i 107). 
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place, and offers terms to the inhabitants ; with Diabolus he 
will hold no parley. Bunyan’s adroitness in controversy is well 
seen in Emmanud’s dialogue with Mr Loath-to-stoop, who 
tries to negotiate a compromise, and is peremptorily informed 
that Diabolus must be expelled from Mansoul and no com- 
munication whatever allowed witji^him in future. Mr Loath- 
to-stoop remonstrates : — ^ 

But, great Sir, since my master hath many friends, and thme 
that are dear to him, in Mansoul, may he not, if he shoind 
depart from them, even of his bounty and ^ood nature, besto^ 
upon them, as he sees fit, some tokens of his love and kindneiis 
that he had for them, to the end that Mansoul, when he is gone, 
may look upon such tokens of kindness once received from their 
old friend, and remember him who was once their king, and the 
merry times that they sometimes enjoyed one with another, 
while he and they lived in peace together i ^ 

God is on the side of the Puritans, and strictly forbids that 
the least scrap, shred, or dust ’’ of the old worship shall be left 
behind. 

The citadel is seized, Diabolus captured and expelled ; those 
citizens who have thrown in their lot with the usurper, whether 
of choice or compulsion, await the conqueror’s sentence. Peti- 
tion after petition is sent to Emmanuel without effect. He will 
not be appeased but by unconditional surrender. 

This petition, when drawn up, was designed to be sent to 
the Prince as the first ; but who should carry it ? — ^that was the 

Q uestion. Some said, ** Let him do it that went with the 
rst ” ; but others thought not good to do that, and that 
because he sped no better. Now, there was an old man in the 
town, and hw name was Mr Good-deed ; a man that bore only 
the name, but had nothi^ of the nature of the thing. Now, 
some were for sending of him ; but the Recorder was by no means 
for that ; for,” said he, ** we now stand in .need of, and are 
pleading for mercy : wherefore to send our petition by a man 
of this name, will seem to cross the petition itself. Should we 
make Mr Good-deed our messenger when our petition cries 
for mercy 7 

Besides,” quoth the did gentleman, ** should the Prince now, 
a ZVIr Blojf e 4 . J« Brown, 1905, s6i, 
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as he recdves the Mtition» ask him and layi *What is thy 
name i ’-—as no body knows but he will»— and he should say, 
* Old Good-deed,’ what, think vou, would Emmanuel say but 
this i ^ Ay ! is old Good-deea yet alive in Mansoul i then 
let old G(m-deed save vou from your distresses.’ And if he 
says so, I am sure we are lost ; nor an a thousand of old Good^ 
deeds save Mansoul.” 

After the Recorder had pyen in his reasons why old Good- 
deed should not go with this petition to Emmanuel, the rest of 
the prisoners and chief of Mansoul opposed it also, and so old 
Good-deed was laid aside, and they a^eed to send Mr Desires- 
awake again. So they sent for him, and desired him that he 
would a second time go with their petition to the Prince, and 
he readily told them he would. But they bid him that in any- 
wise he should take heed that in no word or carriage he gave 
offence to the Prince : ** for by doing so, for ought we can tell, 
you may bring Mansoul into utter destruction,” said they. 

Now, Mr Desires-awake, when he saw that he must go of 
this errand, besought that they would grant that Mr Wet-eyes 
might go with him. Now this Wet-eyes was a near neighbour 
of Mr Desires, a poor man, a man of a broken spirit, yet one 
that could speak well to a petition ; so they granted that he 
should go with him. Wherefore, they address themselves to 
their business : Mr Desires put a rope upon his head, and Mr 
Wet-eyes went with his hands wrinpng together. Thus they 
went to the Prince’s pavilion.^ 


Here the hand that threw into clear definition each individual Cm- 
of the crowd in Vanity Fair is as cunning as ever, though now 
the task is more complicated, to combine theology with char- ^ . 
acter-drawing. There is an excess of psychological and ethical ^ 
hair-splitting in The Holy War ; but the artist in Bunyan brings ciaracter- 
the attractions to life. Old Good-deed, Mr Desires, and Mr drawing 
Wet-Eyes have all failed ; Mr Inquisitive now pushes himsdf 
forward. 


Now, there was in the comuany a notable, sharp-witted 
fellow, a mean man of estate, and his name was old Inquisitive. 
This man asked the petitioners if they had tdd out every whit 
of what Emmanuel said, and they answered, ^‘Verily, no.” 
Then said Inauisitive, I thought so, indeed ; pray, what was 
it more that he said unto you Then they paus^ a while 
1 Tin Htfy ed. Jolm Brown, aSo-sSs. 
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bnt at last ther biooglit ont all, taying, " The Prince bade ni 
bid Captam Boanerga and Captain Conviction bring the 
priionen down to him to-morrow ; and that Captain Judge- 
ment and Captain Exeention should talm charge of the caide 
and town till they should hear further from him.** Th^ said 
also, that when the Prince had commanded them thus to do, 
he immediately turned hit back up9n them, and went into ^ 
royal pavilion. 

But, oh! how this return, and especially this last daiW 
of it, that the prisoners mutt go out to the Prince into the 
camp, brake all their loins in pieces ! Wherefore, with oi^ 
voice they set up a cry that reached up to the heavens. Thf 
done, each of the three prepared himself to die (and th^ 
Recorder said unto them, “ Thu was the thing that I feared ” ) ; 
for they concluded that to-morrow, by that the sun went down, 
they should be tumbled ont of the wodd. Tlie whole town 
also counted of no other, but that, in their time and order, 
they must all drink of the same cup. Wherefore the town of 
Mansoul spent that night in mourning, in sackcloth and ashes. 
The prisoners, also, when the time was come for them to go, 
down before the Prince, dressed themselves in mourning attire,' 
with ropes upon their heads. The whole town of Mansoul 
also showed themsdves upon the wall, all dad in mourning 
wttds, if, perhaps, the Prince with the right thereof might be 
moved wiu compassion. But, oh I how the busybodies that 
were in the town of Mansoul did now concern themsdves I 
Thqr did run here and there through the streets of the town 
by companies, crying out as they run in tumultuous wise, one 
after one manner, and another the quite contrary, to the almost 
utter distraction of Mansoul.^ 

Havmg thrown themsdves unreservedly on the mercy of 
&nmannd, the Mansouliant ate pardoned, the government of 
the town u reconstituted, and the people are entertuned by a 
grand review of the cdestial troops. Justice remuns to be done 
on the more obdurate Diabolonians. This scene is not inferior 
to that of the trial at Vanity Fair. Mr Forget-Good stands at 
the bar, and pleads age and frailty of brain. Hate-lies, Know-aQ, 
and Tdl-true appear against him.* 

* Tit Htfy Wtr, ed. Jriw Srewn, st5-sl6. 

* Sir Charlet Fifth cailt itttntlon to the frcqttCBCf of the litertij deftee 

of a trial In iiolemleal and other works of this perm Richard BemariPs 
ttotalistie story, Tk Jdf ^ Mmt Or Tk frtertSi^k 
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Hate. My Icvd, I luve beard tbit Foiget<Good say, that be 
crald never alnde to tbink of goodness no, not for a quarter of 
anbonr. 

Clerk. Where did yon bear bim say so ? 

Hate. In AU-base-lane, at a bouse next door to tbe dgn of 
tbe Conscience seared with an hot iron. 

Clerk. Mr Know-all, what can you say for our Lord the 
King against tbe prisoner at the Bar ? 

Knew. My lord, I know this man well. He is a IXabolonian, 
the ton of a Diabdbnian : his father’s name was Love-naught ; 
and for him, I have often heard him say, that he counted the 
very thoughts of goodness the most burdensome thing in the 
world. 

Clerk. Where have you heard him say these words ? 

Knew. In Flesh-lane, right opposite to die Chur(h.^ 

Next comet the defeatist, Mr False-peace^ who is admirably 
characterized : — 


“ Mr Falte-peace, thou art here indicted by the name of 
False-peace (an intruder upon the town of Mansoul) for that 
thou didst most widcedly and satanically bring, hold, and 
kem the town d Mansoul, both in her apotta^ and in her 
helush rebdUion, in a false, gnmndlett, and dangerous peace, and 
damnaUe security, to the dishonour of the King, the trans- 
gression of hit law, and the great damage of the town of Man- 
soul. What sayest thou 1 Art thou gmty of this indictment, 
or not?” 

Then said Mr Falte-peace, ” Gentlemen, and yon now 
^pointed to be my judges, I acknowled^ that my name it Mr 
Peace ; but that my name is Falte-peace I utterly deny. If 
your honours shall please to send for any that do intimately 
know me, or for the midwife that laid my mother of me, or for 
the gossips that were at mjr christening, they will, any or all of 
them, prove that mv name u not Fidse-peace, but Peace. Where- 
fore I cannot pleaa to this indictment, forasmuch at my luiite 
is not inserted therdm ; and at it my true name, sa are also my 
conditions. I was always a man.that loved to hve at <Muet, and 
what I loved mytdf, that I Uiouglit othen migjht love alto. 

Shm. WMi » ww « (Srtwrf Ot MiA MMkwv 

twuekihfi 

SMmUuieMiOf » cni4**«rt,»SM7aii'« trisI-MMin ten sad 
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Wherefore, when I saw any o£ mj neighbours to labour under a 
disquieted mind, I endeavoured to help them what I could ; 
and instances of this good temper of mine many could I give ^ 

Evidences of identification are called. Mr Search^truth and 
Mr Vouch-truth attest that the prisoner’s name is False-Peace. 

Search. My lord, I know and )iWe known this man from a 
child, and can attest that his name is False-peace. I knev\Ahis 
father ; his name was Mr Flatter : and his mother, before uit 
was married, was called by the name of Mrs Sooth*up ; and these 
two, when they came together, lived not long without this son ; 
and when he was born, they called his name False-peace. I was 
his playfellow, only I was somewhat older than he ; and when 
his mother did use to call him home from his play, she used to 
say, ‘‘ Falsepeace, Falsepeace, come home quick, or Pll fetch 
you.” Yea, I knew him when he sucked ; and though I was 
then but little, yet I can remember, that when his mother did 
use to sit at the door with him, or did play with him in her 
arms, she would call him, twenty times together, My little 
Falsepeace ! my pretty Falsepeace ! ” and, “ Oh ! my sweet 
rogue, Falsepeace ! ” and again, Oh ! my little bird, False- 
peace ! ” and “ How do I love my child ! ” The gossips also know 
it is thus, though he has had the face to deny it in open court. 

Then Mr Vouch-truth was called upon to speak what he knew 
of him. So they sware him. 

Then said Mr Vouch-truth, “ My lord, all that the former 
witness hath said is true. His name is Falsepeace, the son of 
Mr Flatter and of Mrs Sooth-up, his mother : and I have in 
former times seen him angry with those that have called him 
anything else but Falsepeace, for he would say that such did 
mock and nickname him ; but this was in the time when Mr 
Falsepeace was a great man, and when the Diabolonians were 
the brave men in Mansoul.” ^ 


Cswc/a- 

sioarf 

HpJ^ 

War^* 


Bunyan does not end his story with the deliverance and re- 
generation of Mansoul. ^he Holy Wat is at once a history of 
man’s redemption and, in part at least, an allegory of the Re- 
formation. Such hits as that quoted at the Anglican compromise 
are evidence of this. Bunyan commenced with an allegory in 
which the human soul is symbolized by a beleaguered town, and 
the active figures are personified virtues, vices, mental faculties, 
* th$ BUy Bar, ed. John Brown, 307, * JBd., 301-309. 
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and moral attitudes. But nnconidoudjr he swerved from the 
history of man’s soul to the spiritual histofy of all wmilritni. 
That history is still incomplete : the drama of redemption has 
to be played out over and over again in every individual bom. 
The end is still in the future. Hence Bunyan, after the over- 
throw of the Diabolonians, had to show the war still going on. 
Inaedulity escapes to the enemy. Mr Oimal Security, Mr 
Profane, and others ate easily seduced and become agents of 
Diabolus. The infernal host it again under arms, and led by 
Lord Bedzebub, Lord Lucifer, Lord ApoUyon, and Lord Bdial, 
approach, with pennoru streaming and hell’s own drum roaring, 
nice an army of Cavaliers and Malignants. Withfoes without and 
rebek and traitors vnthin, the town of Mansoul falls again into 
fearful jeopardy. Divine intervention is required anew. For the 
soul of man is always subject to the assaults of the tempter ; 
there will be war without and sedition and weakness within to 
the very last. Bunyah closet his rurrative with an exhortation 
from Emmanud, and the watchword, “ Hold fast, till I come.” 

To recapitulate, Bunyan presented character intensively in 
Christian and Mr Badman, and in all its variety in the figures 
that throng the pages of ibe Pilgrim's Pregrtss and fbe Holy 
War. Hitherto, English fiction had hardly penetrated beyond ^ 
the outward husk ; but he exhibited the pangs and contritions, 
the fean and ecstanes of the mind and soul, as he himself had 
experienced them ; and, in the history of Mr Badman, traced 
the entire devdopment of a character from tbe cradle to the 
grave. He drew life in its broad outlines and he painted maimers 
and idiosyncraties with a sureness and precinon never before 
attained. Further, he excelled at the art dl tdUng a story in a 
way that hdd the reader subdued. The dramatic interest never 
halts ; it is sustained on the steady onward march as at the 
moment of suspense and crisis. No predecessor had so |»ctnred 
scenery as to make it an integral dement of the story, givii^ 
depth and atmosphere. His (halogue, also, is the carrent lan- 
guage of mot, the true vernacular, but skilfully and fdicitonsty 
empk^ed to carry the story forward and at the same time to 
bring out the s^ritual njeaning. And all tins was not acqured 
by stutfy of what other craftsmen had done; if he had had more 
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leaniing, aiMl if lie lud tried to write M otben were iraiting, not 
leH intent than he on ezdting the intneit of emy potential 
reader, hiibodu would hare been lomethingTeiy different. Hii 
akin, his inaight, his aureneaaof touch were due to the aimplidty 
and directneat with which he set down the tUngt that posaeased 
hiamind. After all, his theme wai ^<'<^7* one end the aemor- 
the momentoua, all>eiigrosting problem that ever haunted iL 
imagination. A rich and ripe and sane eiqperience bjL 
to deal with that theme in three several stories. The idea of tiro 
of these, f he Pilgrim*! Progress and the Is/r of Mr Badman^ cam^ 
to him in the most natural way ; the other, which is deddedlj^ 
the least successful, was probably the result of much laborious 
effort. 



CHAPTER IV 


MRS BEHN AND SOME ENGLISH 
ANTI-ROMANCES 

Once more fiction had made a great stride forward in range and Mn 
technial mastery throngh efforts directed dsewhere, although 
the effect this time was not to accelerate a gener^ advance. * 
Geidai, now as in other instances, did less for that end than was 
to be accomplished by mere energy and ordinary intdligenc^ 
as the next writer to be considered aptly testifies. Mrs Aphra 
Behh had only a mediocre allowance of talent ; but the made 
hersdf the servant of her time at Bunyan was free of it. Obliged 
by drcumttancet to write for bread, the cheerfully and atten- 
tively accepted the tastes and attitudes of her day ; the learned 
what there was to learn from other writers, and handed it on 
with all the improvements gained in her own practice. 

Extremely little is known for certain about her, although till 
a comparatiydy recent date it was supposed that we possessed 
an authentic memoir, supplemented with other particulars that 
the had inserted in good faith in her novek. When, however, one 
statement was checked by anoriier and the test of historical 
chronology applied, it was found that the mdnoir and the scraps 
of suppos^ antolnography were full impossibilities, and that 
even what was credible had notlung to rirow that it was fact^ 
According to the memmr,* the was bom a gentlewoman, (ff a 
Canterbury family named J(dinson, and at a young girl tailed 
with her parents and the other diildren to the West Indies, her 
father having been appointed lieutenant-governor (ff Surinam, 

* Eramc Bmbumi •*Mn Bthn'i 'flio{n]>b]r • Fiettoa” (JAA ImK'. 

Amkim ixrili., pp. 4 J 1 - 45 D. mhmt Benbrast’* wncfaiiiokit 

sn ctatMtid by Mrllootim SnmawHi, "Memoir of Mn Bcba" 

Mo, X915, 1., pp. xAd)> 

* Jfkn tor V 0$ Fth 

m fiioe), prabtbly by Cherite^Htdon, wbo hod pniud a dwttoraeeewH: 
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but d}ring on the voyage out. Whilst living in that colony, so 
she avers in Oromoko^ and the memoir repeats it, she saw with 
her own eyes the occurrences forming the gist of the romance. 
Then she came back to London, married a wealthy Dutch 
merchant, and after his death was sent by the English govern- 
ment as a secret agent to Hollands where she had various 
amorous adventures, but deserves credit for having warned tie 
English authorities of De Witt’s intended raid on the Medway. 
Her information was, however, contemptuously ignored, hqr 
services were unrewarded, and coming home destitute she wal| 
obliged to earn her living by her pen. \ 

Hiriio- These introductory chapters to her literary career seem to be 
apocryphal, and to have been made up entirely out of 
statements in Oroonoko and other stories which were 
inserted to give an air of circumstance and more convincing 
truth to the main incidents. Aphra’s maiden name was not 
Johnson but Amis,^ and she was born at Wye, in Kent, where 
her baptismal entry is preserved. According to a note written by 
Lady Winchilsea opposite an allusion to Mrs Behn in one of her 
poems, Aphra’s father was a barber. Whether this be true or he 
were of sufficient gentility to be made governor of an English 
colony, it is strange that no official record can be found of his 
appointment, though the other chief personages connected with 
Surinam at that period who are mentioned in Oroonoko can be 
identified in the State Papers.* Moreover, to fit into the out- 
line of her supposed biography, the events in Surinam must have 
taken place at a date before the Restoration, as she was a prl of 
eighteen when she returned to England. This would be about 
1658 ; yet her biographer states that she gave Charles II. so 
pleasant ahd rational an account of his affairs there, and par- 
ticularly of the misfortunes of Oroonoko, 4hat he desired her to 
deliver them publicly to the world.” This chronological hitch 
might perhaps be due to carelessness. But if the date indicated by 
the names of the English officers stationed in Surinam be taken, 
other difficulties arise. This would be the period 1665-1666, 

^ Siuemen, svi-K?Ui. 

* E. B«iiibEBfii : M Mrs Behn’i Oiwnoko CtlUapni 

mi Boaton, 1913, pp. 419*433); 
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which agrees with Mrs Behn’s statement that immediately after 
the death of Oxoonoko the colony was taken by the Dutch. The 
Dutch took the colony in March 1667.^ Aphra returned homC) 
at the earliest in December 1665, probably later, if she ever 
was in Surinam at all. According to the State Papers her sojourn 
in Holland was from August 1666 to the following December 
or possibly January. Between her return from the West Indies 
and her departure for the Low Countries we have to imagine 
time for all that her biographer says happened to her— the 
interview with Charles IL, her marriage to the alleged Mr Behn, 
her widowhood. Her mission in Holland was to watch the doings 
of certain English malcontents, and for this purpose she was to 
get into communication with a William Scott, son of one of the 
regicides, and induce him to turn spy. In their cipher corre- 
spondence, Scott was Celadon and Mrs Behn Astrea. Scott 
proved to be willing, but impecunious, and Astrea’s letters to 
the Secretary of State are chiefly devoted to urgent requests 
for money. Before long Scott was imprisoned for debt, and Mrs 
Behn found herself penniless. She borrowed enough money to 
return home, but there are extant three petitions to the Idng, 
through Killigrew, her friend at court, begging for payment of 
the money due. Before it was paid, if paid it ever was, she was 
herself in a debtors’ prison. All that is related in the memoirs 
about Astrea’s negotiations with the Dutchman Vandcr Albert, 
who fell in love with her and from whom she wormed out 
valuable secrets, is evidently fiction. She could not have given 
timely warning of the imminent raid, as she had left the country 
several months before this design was authorised by the States 
General.* 

The rest of her life was entirdy dedicated to pleasure and Jpirs 
poetry,” says the memoir. She seems to have written the 
original draft of a tragi-comedy, fbe Toung Kingt when she was 
a mere girl, fresh from reading La Calpren^e’s romance Clio- 
pdtri. From one episode she drew her plot, the love-stoly of the 
Scythian king Alcamine. But it was not tiU 1679 that Nfo Behn 

^ £.Bernl»iim; «Mrs Behii,'t<OrooBoko’**(ifiiiilveriary %C#aSNya«f 
md PupiltpfO, L, Bostooi 1913, p. 4SS). 
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MW this on the stage, after it had been revised and perhaps 
recast. By t^t time she was an estabHthed playwright. Her 
first play to be acted was 7 bt Fcr^d Marriage ,* w, the Jealous 
Bridegroom (idyo), a tragi-oomedy in blank verse. It was followed 
by The Amorous Mnee (1671), and that by a comedy, f be Dutch 
Lover (1673).^ There it no need her$>f6r a full list of her plays. 
AbdeUaur ; or, the MooFs Revenge (1676) was a ranting md^ 
drama masquerading at tragedy. It is remarkable for its renu- 
nitcences of the Elizabetharu, the bombast and horrors of 
Marlowe and Kyd, on the ohe hand, and tome admirable lyricn 
on the other. But though she could write two such pieces a^ 
*' Make haste, Amyntat, come away f ” and ** Love in fantastic’ 
triumph Mt,” her true vein was comedy. Her best play it 7 be 
Rover (1677), to which the composed a sequel (1681). It presents, 
in frank defiance of any moral considerations, the merry doings 
of a band of e»led Royalists in a foreign city : — 

The banisht Cavaliers ! a Roving Blade ! 

A pomsh Carnival ! a Matqueraae ! 

The Devil’s in’t if this will please the Nation, 

In this our blessed Thnet of Reformation, 

When Conventicling is to much in Fashion. 

And yet— - 

Thus the epilogue,* alluding to the standing fend between the 
popular party, led by Shaftesbury, champion of Nonconformity, 
and the court party, who no doubt applauded sudi senrimmits 
at her definitiont <k contdence and coi»tancy : — 

** Conscience : a dieap pretence to cozen fools withal ; ” 

** Conttanqr, that current coin for fools.” 

The following year was dgnaHzed 1^ the discovery of the 
alkged Popish ^t, by Titus Oates, wfazan the caricatured at 

> Why Profottor Bmbaum thould gib« mt «« for Btying of Mrfe Bohn thot 
io this pUy draw npon her XHitch ospeiieocct in detcriblng the 

booHih Hannee von {de) Esdi,** I im not gifted enoiigh to tee. Dr Bermnni 
hot df leoverad eome errore in the triditionnl iceovnc of Mrt Behn’t etoy In 
HoUend | bnt thongh the detee era wrongs the admittedly had been there, 
and being an inteliiimt woman no doubt made fonw obmnrationi of manners 
and chatMlert. If sne did not nse ^icse in her pictnra of Van Eael, what did 
shemf 

^ XTsfdrt ed. Montague Summers, L, 105* 
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full length in Jht City Htinss ; er. Sir fmtUty tmutt. She 
attadced the Whigi again in tr, tbt G»oi Old 

Causi (i68a), a tcuiriloni lampoon on the Commonwealth. 
Contemporaijr with thia poor abnie was the wittier and mote 
proTocative comedy, fbt City Htirns, baaed on Middleton’i 
J Mai Warli, wy Mastars. Sir Umothy, the general butt 
of the satire, is meant for Shaftesbnry lumsdf, Dtyden’s 
“false Achitophd,” and the poUtical meaning it nnderlined 
throughout. 

Between now and her death in 1689, amidst a good deal of 
other writing, including a notable translation, or rather a 
popular adaptation, of Fonteneile’t dialogue on Tht Plurality 

Warlist to which the prefixed a ugnificant “ Essay on Trans* 
lated Prose,” the composed her various woiks of fiction. The 
first. Lava Lattari hattoaan a NMamam and bis Sister (x<%3}, 
appeared the year after the second part oiTba Pilgrim's Prtgrass. 
It comprised three series of letters, sometimes entitled The 
Amours of Pbilaniar and Sylvia, purporting to have been ex- 
changed between a young Frendi nobleman, in the time of the 
Huguenot rebellion in Farit, and his wife’s titter, who elopes 
with him to St Denis, it married as a matter of form to one of 
his creatures, and when he it taken prisoner on the failure of the 
rebellion and escapes, goes and lives with him. But the whole 
story it a fraudulent attempt to exploit a contemporary scandal 
that had excited a great tenution in London in i68>. Philan- 
der it really the notorious Forde, Lord Grey, afterwards Earl 
of Tudcerville ; and Sjdvia, his titter-dn-law. Lady Henrietta 
Berkeley. Lord Grey was implicated in the Rye House not, 
and played a contemptible part in the Monmouth RebeiU<»t. 
He WM tried in 1682, and convicted of conspiracy to cany oS 
hit mistress. It was at an intimate verrion of this affair that the 
love-letters made their marie. But in thrir compoution Mrs 
Bdm followed a famous modd. Five years earlier there had 
been pnblithed an anonymous tranriatiim the oeUbrued 
Pmu^a Lattars^ mtder the tide of Fipa Lova-Lattars from a 

* tliqr had fttmuLm latm ftriogalm, tnMut m fraoftb 

(imh sod won keg bdhnd m Im gtmUii* writun I 7 a aaa, 

Mmuiaa iUeaferada, t« thae«*aot M M** * ^xaadi aaUitr, MentMad at 
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Nun to a Cteoalier (1678). The tnindator was Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, as the edition of 1686 acknowledged. These letters 
of a deserted nun to a lover who had forsaken her seem to 
breathe the true accents of desperate passion ; they laugh to 
scorn all conventional reserves and dwell fondly on past ecstasies 
and present anguish. , j 

This was something very different from the bloodless senti- 
mentalism of the later romances, which had never met with 
much response in England, except from a few exquisites or 
young ladies brought up in ignorance of the world. Englim 
romanticism was but a masquerade, a specious disguise for th^ 
licentiousness of those who had nothing to do but follow plea- 
sure ; and to the animal passions which it falsely idealized the 
emotional exaltation of the Portuguese nun gave a further 
stimulus and something like a poetic lustre. Mrs Behn’s fifty- 
two letters are written in the same style of feverish self-abandon- 
ment, with a spice of sheer pruriency which was, unfortunately, 
to be the special condiment of her many imitators, particularly 
Mrs Manley and Mrs Haywood. The letten of the Portuguese 
nun were reissued many times, sometimes with replies from the 
Cavalier ; they were turned into verse, and gave an impetus to 
fiction in the epistolary form which even in these modem days 
shows itself now and again as active as ever. 

Mrs Behn’s own personal letters, especially the burlesque 
series supposed to have passed between one of her admirers and 
herself, read more like rough sketches for fiction than genuine 
correspondence. A set of eight Love Letters to a Gentleman ” 
is appended to her biography; the gentleman is called Lycidus, 
and is not to be confused with the hero of another erotic book, 
Lyeidus: or the Lover in Fashion. Being an Account Jrom LycUvs 
to Lysander,of bis Voyage from the Islandef Love (1688). In this 
she fredy paraphras^ in prose and verse the Abb6 Tallemant 
des R6aux’ Voyage de Plsle ^ Amour. Lycidus relates his happy 
sojourn with Sylvia, a denizen of the amorous isle, and how she 

however, were conjectunl, and it appetri that the were compoied 

by a literary man named Ouilieraquee for the publisher Claude fiarbin* 
See Green, F. €., •* Who was the author of the L§ttm P 9 rtu§nmf^ (Mod. 
Leneb xai., ipad* pp. 159-1 67). LoUors of a Pomiotto Nmt^ trans- 

lated by Edgar Fieitage (Pnitli^ Me., X90&) is the modern version. 
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was tamed against Urn by an ngly and peevish woman, In- 
difference, who brought her to the Lake of Disgust. But he is 
recompensed by further love-adventures in the course of his 
travels to places called “ Amusement,” “ Favors,” and “ Irre- 
solution,” and we leave him in a blissful state of hesitation 
between two rival charmers, Bellinda and Bellimante. 

Three short stories, 7h€ Adventure of the Black Lady, The Her 
Court of the King of Bantam, and The Unfortunate Happy Lady, kistwitt 
a True History, were probably written about this time, though 
not published till 1697, eight years after the writer’s death. Mrs 
Behn called her stories “histories” or “novels,’* the latter 
term, now coming into use, indicating that she patterned them 
on the novella. The scene of all three is London, and, apart from 
the phrase applied to the third, there are signs that the was 
desirous of passing them off as true lustories. The first, lame as 
a story, has the look of a bit of life only a little dressed up. 

Definite localities, Soho, “ The Rose ” in G>vent Garden, the 
Exchange, Bridges Street, and Locket’s, the ordinary at Charing 
Cross, are mentioned. It is about a lady, Bellamora, who comes 
up to town in pursuit of a fickle lover, and fortunately for her- 
self stumbles upon a landlady who turns out a good Samaritan, 
and who prevails upon Fondlove, in the nick of time, to make 
the little brunette an honest woman. The King of Bantam U 
said to have been written for a wager to show that Mrs Behn 
could tell a tale in the manner of Scarron. The abrupt opening, 
the frisigr style, and the elaborate practical joke, even if thqr 
do not quite hit the mark, are a notable attempt to avoid the 
clumsiness and surplusage of most English story-telling. The 
King is a purse-proud, amorous cit, who u hoaxed into parting 
with his money, which enables his impecunicas young rival to 
marry the lady vritom he had expeaed to play DanaS to his 
Jupiter. 

Much more piquant and more like a true novella i* the third, “ The 
The Unfortunate Happy Lady, wMch like the others is Sverted Unfertu- 
to be true in fact though the names are dunged. She says that ^ 
it “ was attested to me by one who liv’d in the family, and from 
whom I had the wlude truth of the story.” It is a romance 
telescoped into an inadequate number of pagci> A dd>aud)ed 
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jroung Cavalier baidy hands his innocent dtterover to a brothd* 
keeper, in order to r^air his ruined fortunes by embezading 
her portion. Like St Agnes in the l^end, die is rescued by a 
pung merchant,^ and he is about to marry her, when business 
takes him on a journey to the East Indies. In regular romantic 
style, he is shipwrecked and reported dead, and in due tioie the 
lady, reugned to her lost, ob^ the with of her djdng u>ene> 
factrets and becomes the wife of her lover’s rich old undeA She 
nurses hit old age ; but he soon diet, leaving her a weuthy 
widow. Then the long-lost wanderer comet back, a pennilett 
vagabond, and receives the reward of constancy. The repulnve- 
nets of the opening incidents it redeemed by the fine feeling 
with which the unfortunate happy lady it drawn ; but it is too 
much when she forgives the vile brother and magnanimously 
g^ves him back his fortune with a beautiful heiress to boot. 

The chronology of Mrs Behn’s novels is very obscure, and 
the order it to a large extent guess-work. Probably the next i to 
appear was a translation. La Montre: Or the Lmt^s Watch 
(168(9. The sentimental dalliance of Damon and Iris, a pair of 
elegant lovers, is carried on in sugary prose and stilted vene 
through three boob, 7 he Lover's Watch, or the Art of Making 
Love, The Case for the Watch, and The Lady’s Looking-Glass 
to dress herself by, or the Art of Cbmning, all amorously 
adapted from La Montre (i 66(9 and a sequel, La Bute et Le 
Miroir (1671), (tf Balthasar de Bonnecorse, the mock-heroic poet. 
Between this and Oroonoko and The Fair Jilt were probably 
written four novelettes. The Unfortunate Bride, The Wandering 
Besmty, The Dumb Firgin, and The Unhappy Mistake, which did 
not appear in print till later dates.* These and The Lucky Mis- 
use (1689) are brisk stories of intrigue, compact of incident, in 
whidi MnTBehn’s stage experience or her derire to outrival the 
uovdla succeeds, more or less, in weaving the threads into a pbt. 
By one device or another, she endeavours also to convey the 
impresrion that the tales are true. 

The Unfortunate Bride i or, the Blind Lady a Beauty, is a 


s Tin WM titmdpn eenn to TlNa«ton in Rebm loyto^t Uboriom and 
mntfc-pniNd rananct, tkt Mt rtfr O m ^ Timkrt, M t S tdfmi (sMri* 

> Prtntad in litf Montagna Snauam, tgi}, *. 
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more than vanalljr affected hittoiy of two guihing foang loven, "fir 
wdio ai« leparat^ by the tnares of an amorana widow. It all 
enda in a feeble and inconiequent tragedy. But fbt Dmb 
yifpn, ar, fir Farr/ hat real power, and it Mn 
Behn’a neareat approa^ to Banddlo. Tltt theme of inceat war 
oneverycongenialtotheBiahopof Agen. Aphra had toyed with 
it already in her comedy fb* Dutch hum ; here ahe ia aeriona. 

The aon of a Venetian amiator, caataway aa a child} retuma in 
manhood and becomea f ataQy though unwittingly enamoured of 
hia own aiater, and acddoitallykillahia father. The tronUe taken 
to make the atoty ont to be true ia rema^ble. The narrator 
atatea that the lady’a aiater knew Engliah, and that ahe had had 
the happineaa of many honra’ conveiaation with her. The 01- 
fated hero waa auppoaed to be an Engliahman, and ahe wu tidten 
by one of the aiatera to a maaquerade in the hope of aeeing him. 

Finally, when he ia at jthe point of death, he gaapa ont that hia 
name ia not Dangetfidd " but Qa— and there hia vmce faOed 
him, nor could ahe ever learn what waa the name under which 
he had previonaly had a diadnguiahed career. 

The only voucher ahe givea, however, for the truth of the “ fir 
aucceeding atory, fir Wuudtring Btuuty, ia that it waa imparted 
to her when ahe waa a duld of twdve by a lady doady conbemed ^ „ 

in the eventa ; but the penona and placet are carefully par- ^ 
ticularized. Thia ia about a young lady who runa away from 
home to eacape bdng married to an aged friend of her parenta, 
becomea a domeadc aervant in a diatant county, and there cap- 
tivatea a young gentleman. Sir Ludua LovewdI, who marries 
her in apite of her humble station. Afterwards, the makes him 
acquainted with her family, who to hit turpriae prove to be as 
go^athe. Snobbery makes its appearance here, in the person 
of the clergyman udio fallt in love with Peregrins, but cannot 
bring bitwielV to the point of wedding with a girl having nothirtg 
to show for her parratage. It it gall and wormwood when he 
has to officiate at her wedding with a person of qnaliqr who 
marrietharfor her beauty and virtue. In^htVuhtffyUiiUBti i 
er, th* Imfitus Vm fiuddfi, the plot hisget on the hadneyed 
*df-decepriim of a lover 'who sees his mistress in the arms of 
another nun, and irithont waiting to find out dat it h her 
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brother wounds him apparentl7 to death in a dud. The en- 
suing adventures, which of course end happily, are rather 
tedious, and the plot-work is clumsy. In the course of them, 
Mrs Behn tries her hand at dialect, but is not more skilful 
than Deloney, in Jack of Newbury.^ Her dialogue in general 
is by no means so unforced, and at the same time so pithy and 
humorous, as his. ' 

In 1688 three of her best stories came out in a single volume, 
entitled Tircf Histories : Oroonoko^ or^ The Royal Slave^ Thf 
Fair Jilt ^ or Tarquin and Miranda^ and Agnes de Castro^ or Tm 
Force of Generous Blood. Of these, The Fair Jilt was probably the 
first written. In it and in Oroonoko Defoe’s trick of authenticat-' 
ing fiction by claiming to give the report of an eye-witness is 
anticipated, with similar consequences : many fictitious state- 
ments were accepted in good faith, and it is difficult even now 
to unravel the true from the invented. A number of these 
statements appeared so positive that they were admitted into 
the traditional biography, until recent criticism began to ask 
awkward questions. She says, in The Fair Jilt : — 

I do not pretend here to entertain you with a feigned story, 
or anything pieced together with romantic accidents; but 
every circumstance, to a tittle, is truth. To a great part of 
the main I myself was an eye-witness ; and what I did not see, 
I was confirmed of by actors in the intrigue, holy men, of the 
order of St Francis. But for the sake of some of her relations, 
I shall give my Fair Jilt a feigned name, that of Miranda ; but 
my hero must retain his own, it being too illustrious to be 
concealed.^ 

Miranda is a young lady of Antwerp who has taken the 

1 Seevol. ii., pp. 175-176. 

* Nov$l^ ed. ^ A. Baker, S5. Proftiaor Bernbamn founds his case for the 
inauthenticity of ^hi Fair Jilt on the circumstance that the events related 
must have covered at least a year, whilst Mrs Behn was in Antwerp only five 
or six months at most. He overlooks her remark that she obtained some of 
her facts from other people. Her statement might conceivably be true ; but 
other considerations are against it, especially when this question and that of 
Orosmiio are taken together. Thi Fair JUt reads like a Behnesque version of 
Tin Comiass af Cs/aa/. And who is Prince Tarquin— •the name ** too illustrious 
to be concealed '* ? The annals of illustrious personages know him not. No, 
the story is, on the face of It, a highly artificial and highly characteristic 
essay on the power of love to drive men mad, and there is no need for a 
comparison of dates to show up Its gUuring improbability. 
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temporaiy vows of a Biguine, but is so far from acquiescing in 
the restraints thus avouched that she mdbes violent love to a 
handsome young friar. She manages to secure him as her con- 
fessor, and udien he remains adamant to her seductions, plays 
the part of Potiphar’s wife and gets lum sentenced to death for 
attempting her chastity. Then the German prince called Tar- 
quin Hornes infatuated with her beauty. He is held up as the 
complete exponent of the illimitable power of love. As Love,” 
says the exordium, “ is the most noble and divine passion of the 
soul, so it is that to which we may justly attribute all the real 
satiriactions of life ; and without it man is unfinish’d and un- 
happy.” Tarquin becomes an absolute slave to the enchant- 
ress ; his entire obedience to her criminal schemes is offered as 
a glorious witness to the romantic creed. He and Miranda lead 
a life of glittering extravagance, which they keep up by embezz- 
ling the fortune of her sister Alddiana. But when they conspire 
ter put the sister out of the way, thqr are detected, brought to 
trial, and sentenced. Tarquin by a supposed slip of the heads- 
man escapes death, and Alcidiana, “extremely afflicted for 
having been the prosecutor of this great man,” begs and obtains 
his pardon. Even the more guilty “ unfortunate ” is at length 
set free, and after due penitence reaches “ as perfect a state of 
happiness as this troublesome world can afford.” 

But it is in Oromoko, or the Royal Slave, that the three chief “ Om- 
tendencies at work in Mrs Behn’s fiction are most clearly dis- ” 
tinguiriuble. A pupil in the school of La CalprenMe and other 
writers of sentimental romance, and herself an adept at heroic 
drama, she taw the world throqgh romantic 'spectacles. Used 
to deviung effective scenes, climaxes, and curtains, she took 
naturally to the form of the “ novel,” the modernized tumelia, 
a form which is incipient drama and always teems to be knocking 
at the door of the stage. When Aphra told a story of events 
lasting several yean, at for instan<% in fbe Vi^ortututU Hafpy 
Lady, her devemett it all in the passages where eveiytfiing it 
brought to a focus. But her stories had been characterized by 
a barmtets, a lad of drcumttance and atmosphere, which tht 
was now to remedy in Oromko, by taldng the mon Idsurely 
pace allowed by nnnance and by furnishing the drama widt an 
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dabonte letdog. Thirdly and lastly, die knew what the 
majority of her readers preferred. Thqrrerdledinthe senta* 
tional and the far-fetched, but tlu^ were not excited by any- 
thing that they knew to be mere invention. For troth of art 
they had little respect ; but none so greedy of the facta which 
are stranger than &tion. Hence Mn Bdm could be sparingof 
safeguards against violating probability, to long at she was p^ 
pared to take her oath that the crucial inddentt had happenm 
before her own eyes, and that the other facts retted on goM 
authority. \ 

These corroborative statements can now be assessed at thd^ 
proper value. They are of a piece with assertions that have been 
accepted as veracious in tome of her other stories. It has not 
been actually disproved that Mn Behnhad ever been in Surinam, 
although it it now impossible to believe that the went there at 
the daughter of a governor deugnate. But it it more reasonable 
to suppose that, having heard or invented the romantic story of, 
the royal slave,^ the proceeded, after her wont, to substantiate' 
it and add local odour— the two tlungt hang together— by 
laying the scene in an English colony, by reading up the latest 
description of the localities, and introducing the names of those 
perscHit who the could learn from the public prints were in 
authority there at the time allied. This is the course wUch the 
most formidable critic of the now obsolete view of Mrs Behn 
shows that she mutt have aaually adopted.* Just as Defoe wu 
to read and digest the travel-lx^ of Dampier, Hakluyt and 
Purchas, Manddtlo, Knox, and the rest, before describing the 
wtmderfnl voyages oi Rolanson Crusoe and Captain Sin^ton, 
so Mrs Behn, albeit wiris lets care and intdligence, perused 
George Warren’s Impartial Dtscriptm ef Surinam (1667) before 
writing Onmitkr. Where her account ci the country it tolerably 

s She wid of Ommk, In tho Epittio OMlicttoty to Urd IdaltUnd : •Tho 
Ronl (Utc t hod the honour to know in my troTOb to tho other woild ; and 
though I hid none ibofu me In chit eonntrj» yet I wtnted power to p^rve 
thii ffuit mun. If theie be inythlng thit ieemi romintk, I beieech year 
Lordtliip to eonildery theie councriei In ill thlngi^io £ir dilfcr from ottri» 
thit they prpdnee nneone^vihle wondert; it lenit they ippeir to m 
beautmaiwiiiditriftie. Whit 1 hm mentiotied 1 iM mhen mn iho^ 
be truth, let the eiritieu leuder judge u he pleiiei.** Thli dectemlon mnit 
be wekhed igilnit the doobti here enprened of the •tory'i 

* Beri^um: Mn AM ** OrMenk’* 
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conect, the detaili can be meed to the pa^ of Warren; wheie, 
ai often, she goes wide of the mark, one sees what was the 
average ill-informed woman’s idea of a tropical country. The 
persons whom she mentioru as prominent in the colony srere 
men whose rumes came before the public at the time of the 
wars with the Dutch. But her account of what she declares she 
observed mth her own eyes, of the government, the colonial 
troops, and of life and affairs in general in Surinam, has been 
shown to be full of blunders and misunderstandings, of the sort 
of errors, in short, that a hasty person getting up the subject 
from reading and hearsay would be liable to commit. Mrs Behn’s 
is not, then, the realism that depicts with vividness, even if with 
some licence, things actually teen ; but the is one of the pioneers 
of the reaUtm that collects materials and uses them to give cir- 
cumstance and an air of actuaUty to an imaginary action. Nearly 
half a century before Defqc, with much less ability, knowledge, 
and thoroughness, the put in practice the method of authentica- 
tion of wluch he and the author of SalmmbS have been the 
supreme masters, with the result that her deposition was accepted, 
with hardly a whisper of doubt, for over two centuries. She 
was not, however, the origirutor of that method. It had long 
been one of the ordinary devices of utopian romancers and the 
chroniclers of imagiiury voyages. Bishop Frandt Godwin, for 
instance, had employed it with remarkable adroitness in fbe Man 
in tbt Moane (1638), and, more trickily, Head and Kirkman had 


so endeavoured to make good their story of the picaro’s further 
adventures in fhe Eaglbb Regtu} 


In her previous " novels ” and lustories,” Mrs Behn had ** Ors»- 
been worldng with indifferent success towards a more dramatic ^ 
structure. She attained this fairly well in fbe Fair Jilt, in 
Oremkt, and in Agnes de Castro. In Oremko,* also, though the 


local colour is inaccurate, she managed to invest the dramatic 


events mth scenery and atmosphere that give solidit;^ and 
perspective. Her plot is, jn basis, one bdonging to a ytodc type, 


t CroM caUi thh the beflnaim of the tnnurofmatioii of the rogiwetorjr 
loto the itoT)’ of adteBtont ei it wu Mon to appear io Defoe {Biv t kfm a 
»/ til to). 

* The fine eepirate edition (iCtt) !• titled Ofapeeb ; en rfo Hgui iSiewr. A 
Tm Hiiuij. 
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that of two lovers reft asunder by adversity and unexpectedly 
brought together again after many days. But she superadds a 
tragic reversal of fortune. Greed and cruelty renew ^dr per- 
secution, and the faithful pair seek a voluntary death as a 
protest agaixut tytaimy and injustice. This is an excellent 
subject for heroic drama ; the story was, in fact, twice drafma- 
tized by other hands.^ Oroonoko mutt evidently be put wit^the 
heroic romances. . 

Her iimovation was to make the hero and his mistress natwet 
of Africa and victims of the slave trade. Oroonoko and Imoinna, 
however, have no recognizable marks of the Negro, except m 
thdr imputed colour. They are in all essentials the faultless 
hero and peerless heroine of romantic tradition. Oroonoko, 
whose name is apparently derived from Oroondates and given 
an ending that would sound American,* is the usual paragon of 
virtue, chivalrous feding, and martial prowess. And like his 
prototypes of a different race, he is a man of intellect and refin^ 
ment : ** He had nothing of barbarity in his nature, but in all 
points addressed himsdf as if his education had been in some 
European court.” ‘‘ He knew almost as much as if he had read 
much : he had heard of and admired the Romans : he had 
heard of the late civil wars in England, and the deplorable death 
of our great monarch ; and would discourse of it with all the 
sense and abhorrence of the injustice imaginable.” This admir- 
able bdmg loves the beautiful Imoinda. But when they are on 
the brink of happiness, the aged king demands her for his harem. 
Imoinda acts the part of Abishag the Shunamite, and her lover 
that of Adonijah. The vengeful monarch discovers thmr attach- 
ment, and s^ Imoinda into slavery. Oroonoko, like the 
indignant lover in a French romance, flees to the army, but 
soon afterwards is decoyed aboard a ship, treacheroudy carried 
off, and sold as a slave in Surinam. Imoinda has preceded him. 
She is famous throughout the colony as the beautiful slave, as 
chaste as she is beautifuL The lovers reo>gnize each other, in a 

1 SoathMM** Onomh aa 4 William Walker** Fimrim £*w (169^ 

a tnaedv basad oa Soatiwm*’* play, vdiicli bad a comic andaralot, omittad 
by Walkar. 

k Ual*** h WB* derived from the aame of the river Orinoco, which Defoe 
in KMatm Cmm call* the Onoao^ve. 
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toachiag (cene, and are tufiered to be tennited. Oroonoko dis- 
tinguishes himself by his good conduct and hu fearlessness of 
danger. But he quiddy finds that hit tyrants promise freedom 
to himself and Imoinda merely to delude them into submitnve 
behaviour. He flees into the wilderness at the head of a body 
of slaves. The planters follow; the bkch fling down their arms, 
and Oroonoko surrenders on the assurance that they shall not 
be chastised. But the white governor it a scoundrel. The 
magnanimous Negro is put in irons and ruthlessly tortured. 

Imoinda it set apart for a worse fate. But she dies by the hand 
of the loved Oroonoko, rather than bear dishonour. The royal 
slave, with Roman fortitude, kills his wife, and with the 
stoicism of an Indian brave smokes a pipe of tobacco while his 
captors execute him piecemeal. 

The story would fit happily into the scheme a romantic 
play, the earlier acts being separated from the later by an 
interval like that in A Wintet^s Tale. The love-maldng and 
intrigue in the first part are managed with the deftness of an 
experienced playwright ; the final scenes are notably impressive. 
Southeme thought it necessary, in dramatizing Oroonoko, to 
conciliate prejudice by making Imoinda the child of a European 
who had adopted a savage life ; he also introduced a comic 
element and much superfluous coaiseness. Perhaps Mrs Behn 
would have done much the same had she turned the story into 
a play ; her stage record is pretty bad. Anyhow, as it stands. 

The History of the Royal Slave, in spite of considerable crude- 
ness, is as good a piece of dramatic story-telling as had yet been 
produced. 

But the story has made a further mark on literary history by Humaid- 
virtue of the humanitarian feeling that pervades it. Orotntko . 
has been described as the first emancipation novel, the first 
protest against the brutal exploitation of the weaker races in 
the name of progress. Mrs Behn was a woman of ardent sensi- 
bility, prone to be carried away by the dominant sentinfent of 
any story in whidt die was thorou^y interested. In The Fak 
JUtfhet enthnsiasdc acceptance of the imnantic doctrine of the 
•oveidgnty of love makes her Uind to the flagitioasnets df her 
fieio and hetmne. NodonbtsomesndiaBowancemttttalso be 
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nude for the indecent of her plajr*. la The Ui^ortiuuat 
L*iyt on the other hand, the it a wartte champion of virtne and 
oonitancy ; and in Apus it Castro^ again, l(^t 7 wages a tote 
struggle with passion, and wins the day. In OretnekOf the con- 
trast between the noble slave and the sordid, vidout, and un- 
scrupnlous planters who did him to death, inspired her, fot the 
moment, with the idea of man’s innate goodness before m is 
corrupted by the arts of dvilization. Her noble savage mre- 
shadows Rousseau’s conception of man in a state of natnre.\ In 
describing the natives of Surinam, as she alleget that she uw 
them, she says : — 

These people represented to me an absdnte idea of the 
first state of innocence, before man knew how to sin : And ’tis 
most evident and plain, that simple Nature is the most harmless, 
inoffennve and virtuous mistress. It is she alone, if she were 
permitted, that better instructs the world than aU the inven- 
tions of man : religion would here but destroy that tranquilli^ 
they possess by ignorance ; and laws would but teach them to 
know offences of which now they have no notion. They once 
made mourning and fasting for the death of the raglish 
governor, who had given his hand to come on such a day to 
them, and ndther came nor sent ; believine when a man’s word 
was past, nothing but death could or should prevent his keeping 
it : and when they saw he was not dead, they asked him what 
name thqr had for a man who promised a thing he did not 
do 7 The governor told them such a man was a liar, which was 
a word of imamy to a gentleman. Then one of them replied, 
** Governor, yon are a uar, and guilty of that infamy.” ^ 

A little further on she says: “Sudi ill morals are only 
practis’d in Chrisdan countries, where th^ prefer the bare 
name of rdqiioa ; and, without virtue and morality, think that 
sufficient.” What more scathing contrast could there be than 
that between the kf^r Oroonoko and the perjured captain uho 
feasts him on board his vessel only to kicl^p him and his 
foUowm and sell them to the Ranters I When the captain 
hentates to accept the parole of a savage, Oroouoho rcflies, 
dut ** ife was $taiy to h^ that die captain pretended to the 

P A. laker, e«j. 
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knowledge and woidiip of any gods, who had tanght him no 
better ptindjdet than not to credit as he would be credited.” 
And when he quits the ship for the slave-mart he takes leave 
with the biting words, ” Fatewdl, sir, ’ds worth my sufferings 
to gain to true a knosriedge, both of yon and of yonr gods, 
whom you swear.” And denting those that hdd ^ to forbear 
their pains, assuring them he would make no resistance, he cried, 
” Come, my fellow-slaves, let ns descend, and see if we can meet 
with more Iwnonr and honesty in the next wmld we shall touch 
upon.” 

Mn Behn even anticipates Swift in the vehemence of her 
satire on the vile mitcreantt who vrare sent by the deputy- 
governor to bring back Cssar— Oroonofo’s slave-name— 
had led the revolted Negroes into the woods : — 


Cztar tdd him there was no faith in the white men, or the 
gods they adored ; who instructed them in prindpies so false, 
that honest men could not live amongst them; though no 
people professed so much, none performed so little : that he 
new wiut he had to do when he dealt with men of honour ; 
but with them a man on^ht to be eternally on hit guard, and 
never to eat and drink with Christians, wi^ut hit weapon of 
defence in his hand ; and, for his own security, never to credit 
one word they spoke. At for the rashness and inconsideratenett 
of his action, he would confess the governor it in the right ; 
and that he was ariiamed of what he had done, in endeavourinc 
to make those free who were by nature slaves, poor wretched 
rogues, fit to be used as Christians* tools ; d(^, treacherous 
and cowardlv, fit for such masters ; and they wu^ only 
but to be whipped into the knowledge of thd Christian gods, 
to be the vilest of aQ creejnng things ; to learn to worship such 
drities as had not power to mate thra just, brave, or honest.^ 


In the third novel contained in the same vdnme as Omutie, ** 

Mn Behn gave her versira of a tragical episode of Fortugum ^ „ 

history mudi odebrated by Feninsular and French and Bugfish Ceuns 
poets^diuaiatists,andromanom.* ApufiiCastrtttrfbtFm* 


* ad, E. A. Bakar, _ ... 

• U la cariona tiM a ttanaiatloe bf •• O. ffatw Balloik 0^} of tta 
aawJ m whkh Aatiaa^ waa haaad, via., 8. R da KUlae a Agk 4$ 
Cmm, mnOt (i«t^ cams oat thiaaane |tar la 
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of Gemrous Bloody is the tale of Ines de Castro, daughter of a 
great Spanish noble and maid-of-honour to Donna Constantia, 
Mofe of the Infante Don Perdo. She has the misfortune to be 
loved by the husband of her mistress, to whom she is tenderly 
attached. There is no foul intrigue in the story. Don Pedro 
struggles honourably against l^s^ passion: ^^his fault was not 
voluntary ... a commanding power, a fatal star, had forc’<k him 
to love in spite of himself.’’ The princess herself admiu his 
innocence, and harbours no resentment against her spotless 
friend. She tells her husband, I have no reproaches to rnake 
against you, knowing that ’tis inclination that disposes hearts, 
not reason.” In spite of irrepressible regret she loves her husband 
so unselfishly that she conjures Agnes not to deprive him of her 
society, since it is necessary to his happiness. But the truest is 
brought to a fatal ending by the malice of an envious woman, 
who persuades Constantii that the lovers are guilty, and so 
breaks her heart. 

Probably Mrs Bchn’s next novel was The Lucky Mistdke 
(1689), which, she says, in the dedication to George Greenviel, 

has more of realty than fiction,” and, she continues, “ if I 
have not made it fuller of intrigue, ’twas because I had a mind 
to keep it close to the truth.” It is a Romeo and Juliet story of 
the son and daughter of two counts living in adjoining houses 
in Orleans. The fathers are not at feud, but only of different 
fortunes. Hence Rinaldo’s sire warns him not to fall in love with 
Atlante. But he does fall in love, and carries on a secret corre- 
spondence vdth the young lady through her pert and enter- 
prising sister. On discovering this manoeuvre, Atlante’s father 
pacb Chariot off to a nunnery. But the lovers still carry on 
their affair, the time-honoured balcony of romance aiding their 
purpose. ’The lady’s father presently^ries to marry her to an 
elderly friend ; this brings matters to a head, and she refuses ; 
so she too is packed off to a nntiiMsry. Now comes the lucky 

mbtake, which is not the most ingenious strdm one could have 
wished for to solve the dilemma. Rinaldo determmes to carry 


h Tkt Aft of Moknig Low* U* Tkt FutA Som^ of Agmt do Cmtfo : TAuu cot 
Sf tk Himty of Fmopi (i6S^ Sm EidaUe, 160, where the folome It 
eatalogued vnaer Mrs Behiw 
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off his mistress^ and employs her sister as his envoy. This young 
minx has now a mind to be married herself^ and knows that the 
respective fathen would smile on such an alternative to the 
other match. So she slips out instead of her sister at the time 
appointed. But at that moment her sister’s elderly suitor arrives 
on the spot with a band of armed servants^ and whilst Rinaldo 
is fighting them he carries off the supposed Atlante. When he 
realizes his error, he decides to make the best of a bad business, 
and offers to marry Chariot. She is nothing loth. Rinaldo 
comes home to find a wedding going on next door ; he swoons 
and is like to die. But he comes round when it proves to be not 
Atlante after all. The reader is kept in the titillations of sus- 
pense to the last page, when his natural desires are gratified. 

Two of Mrs Behn’s novels bear the title of Jhe Nun^ much to “ fir 
the embarrassment of bibliographers. The title was much over- ^ 
worked after the Portuguese letters had given a fillip to tales of ^ ^ 
love in a nunnery. 7 be*Nun ; or^ the Perjured Beauty is the Beauty ** 
story of Ardelia, another Fair Jilt. Astrea frankly accepted, save 
when a different fancy inspired her, Charles the Second’s well- 
known adage on the frailty of woman. ** Virtue,” she makes one 
of her characters say, ** is but a name kept from scandal, which 
the most base of women best preserve.” But Ardelia does not 
even trouble about appearances. She is one of those passionate, 
insatiable, capricious women who play a leading role in every 
one of Astrea’s comedies, and are always drawn with energy and 
truth because their author’s heart was in them. The plot is 
worked out with ingenuity, but the story, with its holocaust of 
lovers, is but s debased novella. The author described it as “ a 
true novel.” 

Jhe History of the Nun^ or The Fair VouhBreaker (1689), “ 
which also claims to be true, ** as it is on the records of the 
town,” videlicet, the town of Ypres, is a very grim variant of the 
oft-told story of a husband coming home after long absence and Sreaier^ 
finding his wife married to another, the story best known to 
modern readers from Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. In Mrs Behn’s 
novel the second husband was Isabdla’s first lover : this makes 

» Now to be found in the Nw. Montague Sununers’s edition of the 

V. 

VOL. III. 
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it a rather complicated story. The young lady is as beautiful and 
courted at the previous hennnet, and all her friends are deeply 
afflicted when she rejects the admiraUe ViUenoys and resdvet 
to bury herself in a convent. Hie lover departs to fight against 
the Tntia. Isabella takes the final vows. But one of the sUters 
hat an irresistible brother ; H^anlt and Isabella fall h^dlong 
in love. The nun’s vadllationt between duty and pasu<m are 
analysed with mature knowledge of the amorous heart ca a girl, 
a subject thoroughly congenial to Astrea : the inner drama in 
the two breasts, and the comedy of shifts and deceptions by 
which they hoodwink the argus eyes about them, are pettily 
treated. Isabella escapes from the cloister, the pair are married. 
But Henault’s father disinherits him, and when they are reduced 
to poverty the young man consents to enlist in the expedition 
for the relief of Candia in order to earn his pardon. Isabella 
receives absolution for her broken vows. Then comes the news 
that her husband hat fallen in battle ; his dying message is 
brought by Villent^, who had become his most intimate 
comrade. Time elapses, and at length Isabella accepts the lover 
whom she had long before rejected, and they become the 
happiest and most envied of wedded pain. But one night a 
bearded and ragged stranger comes to the house, whilst ViUenoys 
is away. It is Henault, who had not been kiUed, but after 
grievous sufferings has come home to his wife. 

Isabella is in constenution ; a thousand thoughts rush 
through her mind, as the poor husband stares at her in bewilder- 
ment. Had the known him to be alive, she had Wd to the 
last moment of their lives ; but, alas ! the dead are soon for- 
gotten, and the now lov’d only Wlenoys.” She comes to a 
fduful decision. Keeping her servants out of the way, she 
lodges him in a rich chamber, which rouses tome jealous sns- 
picioiu in hit mind, but he is too worn out to ask any questions. 
Then, so convulsed with horror .that she is on the pcunt of 
lulling hersdi^ the tmothen the sleeping man. Hardty the deed 
is done when ViUenoyt returns unexpectedly, and find i ng lus 
wife ddiriont with remorse and fear, exacts from her the con- 
fettiim that Henanlt has returned. Bnt the says that he had 
died of the shodc of heating that she was remarried. To avert 
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laspidon, he proposes to put the body in a tad and throw it 
into the river. Then comet a touch bqrond the melodramatic 
level of the foregoing. Isabella all tliis while said but little, 
but, fill’d with thoughts all Uad and hdllsh, the ponder’d 
within, while the fond and passionate Villenoys was endeavour- 
ing to hide her shame, and to make this an absolute secret : the 
imagin’d, that could she live after a deed to blad, Villenoys 
would be eternal reproaching her, if not with his tongue, at 
least with hit heart, and embolden’d by one widednest, she was 
the readier for another, and another of such a nature at has, in 
my opinion, far less excuse than the first ; but when fate begins to 
affict, the goes through stitch with her Uad work.” ViUenoyi 
performs his ghastly office, and ties up the body. " When he 
had the sad on his bad, she cried, * Stay, my dear, some of 
his clothes hang out, which I will put in ’ ; and with that, 
taking the pad-needle with the thread, tew’d the sad, with 
several strong stitches, to the collar of Villenoy’s coat, without 
his perceiving it, and bid him go now ; ‘ and when you come to 
the bridge,’ said she, ‘ and that pu are throwing him over the 
rail, which it not above breast high, be sure you give him a good 
swing, lest the sad should hang on anything at the tide of the 
bridge, and not fall into the stream.’ ‘ I’ll warrant pu,’ said 
Villenoys, * I know how to secure his falling.’ ” He swung the 
body over, the weight pulled him with it, and the live and the 
dead man were carried down. Isabella would have escaped 
punishment, except from her unhappy conscience, but that an 
accident brought her under suspicion, and she was executed. 

Mrs Behn was no realist, but one brought up in the school of Mr$ 
romance and unable to take any but a romantic view of life, who BtUt 
felt the need, however, breaking away from the unreality d the 
romances. She imagined this was to be done merdy by seasoning 
her narratives with facts, real or spurious, with familiar names 
and places, and the like. But realism can dispense with all that, 
as Bnnpn had recently shown. Though she nndentood th^need 
for verinmilitttde, she nev<er found out how to secure it, never 
evoked for an instant the illusion of real life. She could interest 
01 in her characters, or rathN in the doings and volitions of 
fier characten ; but even Oroonoko and Imoinda ate onfy fine 
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concqitions wbote pretence at being human realities would not 
impose upon any but the moat uncritical imagination. Her 
theatrical expertness and her cultivation of the ntvdla hdped 
her to make effective play with the reader’s sense of curiosity, 
surprise, wonder, suspense, dread, pity, or indignation; she 
often showed ingenuity, and sometimes attained the neatness at 
which she always aimed. Her prose style was stiQ too emotional 
and inflated, and her dialogue lacked the colloquial accenn; but 
it is to her credit that she tried not to write " loftily ” nw yet 
in the “ low stile that is yet something worse.” ^ She kept the 
tastes and infirmities of t^e contemporary reader in her mmd’s 
eye, as is well manifested by such a work as her rendering <ff 
Fontenelle’s Theory or System of Several New Inhabited Worlds 
into a familiar conversation making a recondite subject Intel' 
ligiUe to untrained intellects. “ I would treat of philotophy in 
a manner altogether unphilosophical,” she says in the esuy 
“ On Translated Prose.” * And, in the tame way, the bioilight 
romance down from its spavined and limpmg Pegasus to walk 
the pavement with the crowd of ordinary cits. 

’Hus was almost to meet the anti-romance half-way, but the 
got no farther even when she attempted a comic tale of every- 
day London people. Only two scions of that foreign stock are 
worth recognizing among English novels of the period, the 
rosunce Zelinda, the plot of which is bonowed from Voiture, 
and Congreve’s youtltiul novel Incognita,* Zelinda : An Ex- 
cellent New Ronume (1676) was announced on the title-page as 
” Translated from the French of Monsieur de Scudfry. By 
T. D. Gent.” It pokes fun at Scudfry romances and their 
imitaton, but whatever larceny there was committed was upon 
Vincent -de Voiture, the plot of whose unfinished Histoire 

r Preface to her tiaaifatlon of tbe Hitmy ^ Otwdu. 

* St« pe tfo 

* Such epbemeni iklu m Tlk Ewx Cimfku : or, Tkt Fxmuu Hhlmy of Sir 

BiMy of Smro^ rod kit Sfmrt Btctario (e, » biirUtqub of tbo nmt 

•ump II Dm Lmkrto (ice above, p. 19 fk), an 4 ^amiiel Hollaod** Dm 

id Font A MoMmxwet, WrUm oimimfy k iko Srsdsk TWfM, eW 
modi Si^jm ky t ptrm of muk bomr^ Bxtmt Mut^kikt are tom- 

fooltrlei that mcreij iUaitrata our bareneii Id thlt particular ^ure* The 
laiUDamed wae thrice leUiued and thrice rechrlttmd, at 9 Fit mi Fm^ k 
M Mtmt (1656), BmmdihHxxBx^ or 4 Bmmco m Bommot (i6do)i and Tko 
fymiori: er. Dm Zmto id Fogo (I7i9)« „ 
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tt Tiliie (1678) * it pnri<^ and tnn» tOfMy-turvy. 
In an amnaing preface, T. D. amilea at lua pablbher'a flattering 
impeachment that thia ia an excellent romance, and aa to ita 
bmg a tranalation, “ 'tia no more ao than the mother that 
bore me.'* 

I write not for ^ry, nor aelf-intereat, nor to gratify Idndneaa 
nor revenge. Now the impertinent critical reader will be 
ready to adc, for what then ? For that and all other questiona 
to my prejudice, I will borrow Mr Bara’a anawer and aay, 
Becanae — I gad, air, I will not tdl you — ^1 desire to please but 
one person in the world, and, as one dedicates his laboun and 
heroes to Caliata, another to Urania, etc., at the feet of her, 
my adored Celia, I lay aU my giants and monsters. 

The giants and monsters are only figurative ; but after this 
admonition any extravagance can be accepted in the proper 
spirit. The exalted passions, furious jealousies, hopeless separa- 
tions, and miraculous reunions of ancient and modem romance 
are all introduced, but only in mockery. A king and queen of 
Aragon had children by their previous consorts, and the am- 
bitious queen intrigues to marry the young prince Alddalis to 
her daughter. But she unfortunatdiy takes under her care the 
orphan child of an Italian nobleman, and brings her up with the 
young princess. The result can be foreseen : Alcidalb and the 
stranger fall in love. As they grow up, their passion for each 
other excitea every one's notice, and the queen is at her vrit'a 
end to get over t^ obstade to her scheme. Finally, she takes 
Zelinda aboard a ship, informs her that she is to marry the Duke 
of Tarentum, and leaves her in the captain's charge. Deter- 
mined to escape the hateful match, Zelinda persuades the 
captain to dress up a young lady to impersonate her, and will- 
ingly endows this deputy vrith all her portable wealth and with 
the fee simple of her lands and title. The impostor having been 
easily palmed off on the elderly duke, Zelinda sails away f but 
the ship falls into the hands of pirates. Reverung the idle of 
Sidney's Zdmane, Zelinda dons male attite, distinguish^ 
heisdf by her valour and charms every one with her debomdr 

' AtnadtUonef thlt,.i<faMdeiWZW»Mfa.M^>Mnia tktWwhtfMri* 
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person. Meanwhile, the distracted Alddalis is in pnnnit, and 
knowing nothing of Zdinda’s stratagem makes his way to the 
palace of the duke, now, he bdieres, in possession of his misttess. 
Disguised as a slave, he penetrates to the private apartments, 
sends a billet-doux making him^ known to the duchess g and 
the sham Zelinda, disenamoured of her dderly husband, u only 
too delighted to give him a warm reception. But they are inter- 
rupted by the unseasonable return of the duke. The uady, 
however, is clever enough to be the one to take o^encel and 
heaps reproaches on the down-trodden husband’s head un^ he 
meekly sues for pardon. 

The true Zelinda, under the masculine anagram of Zdidan, 
is now back in Spain,^ where she finds the king dead, the popu- 
lace in revolt, and the queen and her daughter’s lives in danger. 
Hardly has she quelled the outbreak, when a fresh attack is made 
on the palace. This time it is Alddalis returning to vindicate 
his rights. In the confused fighting Zelidan is struck down by 
her lover, and her would-be rival, the young princess, is killed. 
All this is a caricature of scenes in the Arcadia, like an antecedent 
episode, in which Zdidan, the woman disguised as a man, has 
b^n the embarrassed object of the passions of both mother and 
daughter. Of course, the end turns out all that could be wished. 
The style is sprightly and the digressions are droll ; but Zelinda 
is not quite sucb a masterpiece as to sustain the author’s con- 
cluding challenge — Gentle Reader, I may safdy call you so 
now, for I am sore you are tired as well as I.” 

The year that Zelinda was published, Orrery, the author of 
Partbenissa, published a novd, English Adventures (i67<9, by 
a Person of Honour,” in which romance underwent further 
deterioration. It is an indigestible mixture the pastoral and 
the fncaresque, erotic romance and the novel of intr^iWy 
an early example of numerous chronides of scandal cloaked in 
an historical setting. The amours of the young Hepry VIII. 
vrith a certain Isabella, betrothed and then married to a pol- 
troon, and the rivalry and intrigues of Brandon and Homrd, 
ate rdated with the debauched cynidsm of a romancer cor- 
nqtted by a long life at the Restoratkm court, who announces, 

1 SynoufaSarafouiu « 
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** Love which tetmiiutes in marriage is not of the essentials of 
mj history.” Brandon tdls a storyfbr the general entertainment 
which famished the plot for Otmy*t Orphan. 

Mnch more aUe than this meietridons performance it a "fit 
direct imitation of Frendi anti-romance entitled, Tbt Aiventuru AJm- 
of Covent Garden, in Imitation of Searrotfs City Romance (169^, 
which is actually an attempt after Furedire’s Roman Bourgeois, » 
The experiences of the young man about town, at the theatre, 
at Wills’s coffee-house and the Rose, at Bartholomew’s Fair 
and other resorts, read at if the author were reporting his own 


impressions, and so do the love episodes with Belinda and the 
demirep Emilia. There it alternate interest between the 
realistic descriptions of middle-datt life and the analysu of a 
hesitating lover’s sensations, and between this and some gossip- 
ing discussions of the drama.^ The realism of another story that 
came out this year has led tome critics to ascribe it to Defoe. 
7 be Compleat Mendicant : or, Unhappy Beggar. Being the Life 
of an Unfortunate Gentleman (1699) is that queer thing, a picar- 
esque story with a virtuous hero. He leaves Oxford on foot, 
and after being fleeced by various rogues becomes usher in a 
school. He takes Holy Orders, but ill-luck still pursuing him 
he turns shepherd, but again is compdled to follow the foot- 


path way. With an excess of moralizadon, the fint part comet 
to an end, and nothing is known of the promised sequel. 

Congreve’s Incognita: or. Love and Duty ReconciPd (1692) Cosh 
is not perhaps an anti-romance after the manner of Sore^ 
Fureti^, or Scarron, but it probably owes something to them, 
and is certainly mock-romantic. In the oft-quoted preface he 


lays it down : 


Romances are generally composed rf the constant loves and 
invincible courages of heroes, heroines, kings and queens, 
mortals <A the first rank, and so forth ; where lofty language, 
miraculous contingencies and impossibk performances, sfovate 
and surprise the reader into a giddy ddight, which leaves lum 
flat upon the ground whenever he gives off, and Vexes him to 
thinkhow he has suffered himsdf to be |fleased and tran^rted, 

^ QiiMcdbxSaMenod,pp.SOfnSiOfc A daawtor batwiwitattwBp ^ tbt 
AMljaii of thottghu aa4 ndUofi In » drwuiof thwtrtad lofo wii 
s Br, Forof o Ntw (t <9^ 
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concerned and afflicted at the aereral pasiagei whidi he hat read 

* • when he it forced to be very convinced that ’tit aU a 
lie. Novcb are of a more fmiliar nature ; come near ut, and 
r^retent intrigues in practice, ddight ut with accidentt and 
odd events, but not such as are wholly unusual or unpmce* 
dented, such which not being sd distinct from our b^ef l^gt 
also the pleasure nearer ut. Romances give more of wwder, 
novels more delight. 

In such admirable criticism and in the bantering digressipnt 
in which Congreve, as it were, picks up the story from tim^to 
time and asks us to see how nicely he is getting on, there is a 
foretaste of Fielding. 

Most writers of fiction, from Mrs Behn to Fielding, were 
also writers of plays, and the effect of this upon their story- 
telling cannot easily be overlooked. Congreve, however, had 
not noticed the circumstance, being most familiar with the 
tedious epical procedure of the romancen. He proposed, he 
said, to add another beauty, ‘‘to imitate dramatic writing, 
namely, in the design, contexture and result of the plot.” And 
he remarb, “ I luve not observed it before in a novd.” He had 
not yet written any plays himself, unless he was at work at this 
date on The Old Bachelor ; but Incognita is, obvipudy, planned 
and executed by one with an unerring eye for stage effects. 
The plot is a clever piece of ingenuity, hingeing on the simple 
device of an exchange of names between two young men of 
fashion going for a revel to Florence and there incontinently 
falling in love.^ This is combined with the ironical misunder- 
standing that produces so much diversion in 7 be Rivals and in 
Nightmare Abbey^ a lover obstinately resisting his father’s choice 
which turns out to be the young lady vriiom he has been madly 
in love with all the time. But here there are two lovers and 
two young ladies and a double -complication of mistaken 
identities. The comedy of errors is crowded withr sardonic 
situations and dramatic surprises. Don Fabio and the Marquess 

* It 4oea not detract a 
actual aaperience. aa Coni 
hia prcfSiec, Hla blog rap! 

Smitli btmaelf, the recent 
point (aee/engiwre^ed. H. 


whit from Ita liifeanity If the plot U baaed on an 
rreve himself avers the Copv which t imitate •*) in 
her of 1730, the Jl^^grefhU Brhmmim,nnd Mr Brett* 
editor of make nmmeeasanr fosa about this 

F. B. Bfett-Smith, Inmd., 
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of '^terbo, the Montaga and Gipulet of the atorjr, are loddng 
ansonily for the young people whoae anion is to end thar 
ancient fend ; the pair of cavaliers are playing hide and sedc, 
in momentary dread of being summoned to a hated betrothal ; 
the young ladies are in a like state of ignorance that thdr hands 
are promised where their hearts have already been bestowed. 
Such a posture of circumstance it fertile in comic issues. It was 
a lots to the stage when Congreve contented himtdf with 
making a novelette of Inecgntta. 

Merely as romance, the story it better than the romances. 
Love is a kind ci madness, and every lover is a mad romanticitt. 
Thus the thrills and ecstanes are to perfectly in character that 
we can fredy take part in them and yet enjoy the irony that 
shows up the madness. 

At that (as Aurelian t^ the story) a sigh diffused a mournful 
sweetness through the air, and liquid grief fell gently from her 
eyes, triumphant sadness sat upon her brow, and even sorrow 
seem’d delighted with the conquest he had made. See what a 
c^nge Aurelian felt ! Ifis heart bled tears, and trembled in 
his breast ; sighs struggling for a vent had chcAed each other’s 
passage up ; ms floods of |oy were all suppressed ; cold doubts 
and fears lud chill’d ’em with a sudden frost, and he was troubled 
to excess ; yet knew not why. Wdl, the learned say it was 
sympathy ; and I am always of the opinion with the learned, 
if they speak fint.^ 

Elsewhere, Congreve is frankly mock-heroic, as when a passage 
of magniloquent description ends with this postscript : 

You must know, that about the fall of the evening, and at 
that time when the ofuUibfum of day and night, for s^e 
time, luflds the air in a gloomy suspeiue between an unwi^g- 
ness to leave the lig^t and a tutural impulse into the dmmnion 
of darkness, about this time our heroes, shall I say, sallied or 
shink out of their lodgings, and steered towards the gj^t 
palace, whither, before they were arrived, such a prodigioas 
nuin^r of torches were on fir^ that the day, _b^ h<^ of these 
auxiUary forces, seem’d to continue its dominion ; the owls 
and bats apprdwnding thdr mistake, in counting the hours, 
retir’d again to a convenient darkness ; for Madam Night was 
* A w g a ft i b tU. H. P. B. Biwtt4aUd^ lyaa, p. 
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no more to be seen than she was to be heard ; and the chjrmists 
were of opinion that her fuliginous damps, rarefied bjr the 
abundance of flame, were eraporated.* 

The intrinsic merits of the lit^ story— it is only a minuture, 
‘‘ the time from first to last is but three days ” * — ^its ingpuity 
and finish are not of more importance ^torically than the 
careless ease and the assurance of perfect mastery with which 
it is handled. This was essential if the raillery was m be 
effective. T. D. in Zelinda had tried to assume the same air of 
superiority ; Congreve wore it without effort. The novel must 
have been finished hy the time he was twenty*one ; there is an 
unconfirmed tradition that he wrote it at seventeen. That 
sounds precodous. But perhaps the self-confident air and the 
assumption of ripe worldly wisdom are really less to be wondered 
at if it is the work of a young fellow first asserting his manhood. 
At all events, in this trifle ** as he called it,' style, in a fuller 
tense than in Lyly or Sidney, takes a,place in fiction that other- 
wise it would not have come into brfore Fielding, and fiction 
is so much the nearer to becoming a fine art. 

* jMugmia, ed. H. F. & BMtt.am!th, 1911, pp. i)'i4. 

* Congreve*! Preface. 

* The calii It " a feeble novel *' {Efitmif 269), 



CHAPTER V 


THE FOLLOWERS OF MRS BERN 

Mm Behn started a regular school. Her pen was taken up by Mn 
Mrs Manley and then by Mrs Haywood, Grub Street writers SMs 
who neglected no branch of their predecessor’s trade, and 
though ^ey failed of her success in drama, were very enterprising 
in following up the lines of sentimental, pseudo-historical, and 
domestic fiction which she had initiated. They were more under 
the sway of fordgn fashions, however, than she was ; they 
revelled in the scandal-mongering chronicle now enormously 
popular in France, and they imbibed the cynicism and levity 
of the anti-romances without the wit and humour. Hence a 
peculiar nastiness in Haywood’s sneers at romantic constancy in 
the midst of luscious eroticism. There were other women 
writers of more limited range belonging to the school, such as 
Mrs Barker, Mn Mary Davys, Mn Aubin, and the moral Mn 
Rowe. The service they rendered was to have kept up a supply 
of novds and stories, wUch habituated a larger and larger public 
to find their amusement in the reading of fiction, and which, 
poor in quality as they were, provided the original form for the 
eighteenth-century novel of mannen. Defoe, for the most part, 
todc a line his own ; yet he was not entirely out of their 
debt. Richardson and Fielding were less innovaton'than is 
usually supposed ; in turning to novel-writing, they entned 
upon an established and thriving business, and they adopted 
many tricks of the trade from these humble precursors.* 

Mary de la Riviire Manley (1672-17*4) was the daughter ^ 
of Sir Roger Manley, who fought for Charles I., was made 
lieutenant-governor of the forces in Jersqr under his stm, and 
wrote a couple of historiod works. In temperament and in 

‘ Ficldiii| ipok* eontcmptooBilr of Mn Htywood Mia wt to Into fk 
■AMor*! Vtnt, Ptrhiot the geniuM* who emtt geniitiw »■ *»• 

siarnyMtobt, wllltongaM totcon»«ptlbl«pi»«MtloiiiofihopiM*o*H** 
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career she was not unlike her elder, Astrea. Left an orphan, the 
had the misfortune as a ^1 of sixteen to be enticed into a 
Ugamont marriage bp her cousin, John Manley. When he left 
her, the was taken up by the lichen of Qeveland, ami Uved 
for a time in her household. Hien the found she coidd produce 
marketable plays and other worics. Tbt Lost Lovtt;)^, the 
Jealous Hushani, a comedy in vene, was successful atiDrury 
Lane (169(9 ; Betterton brought out her verse tragedy, 7 be 
Royal Mischief, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields the tame year. Almyra ; 
or, the Arabia* Vow, a fantastic play based on the Arabian aights, 
was presented at the Haymadcet (170Q. The first of her pro- 
ductions that can be called fiction was a series of eight Letters 
Written by Mrs Manley, To which is added A Letter from a 
supposed Nun in Portugal, to a Gentleman in France, in Imitation 
of the Nun's Five Letters in Print, by Colonel Park (169Q. This 
was republished in 1725, the year after her death, as A Sitage- 
Coach Journey to Exeter. Describing the Humours of the Road, 
with the Characters and Adventures of the Company}- It is her 
best work, but lest notorious than a series of so-called secret 
histories, or chronicles of scandal of an unsavoury and libellons 
Her nature, which began with The Secret History of Queen Zarah 
and the Zarasians (1705), a miscellany of anecdote and scur- 
UstoHes fjjgm imputation aimed cliiefly at the Duchess of Marlborough.* 
This was in tvro vdiumet. It was followed by three more parts, 
the second in two volumes, all together forming a series with 
the general title. The New Atsdantis. Fint of these tequdt was 
Secret Memoirs and Manners of several Persons ef Quality, of 
both Sexes . . . . From the New Atalantis, an Island in the Medi- 
terranean (1709}. Next came a second edition comprising a 
second part, which also appeared separately at Memoirs of Europe, 

s Ti» Hmft iatter, by Rkhardson Park, it i^rliitad hue h fbt force ef 
Lm: tVf Tkt thm's Cm/idimo It !■ one of miny feeble ettemptt in the 
manner of the faaBoni Portngiieie letten, 

> It is detcribed on the title^age as ^ Falthfnlly Tranilated from the 
Italian Copy now lodg’d In the Vatican at Rome, and nmrer beiore Printed in 
any langni^/’ Reprinted In 171 with the addition, "Conuining the 
Tree Reaeons ef the Neeesilty of the Revofaition that lately happen’d In the 
Rlngto of Aibigion. By way of Appendii tothc New Atalantii.** One of 
thelhreneh editions hears candidly the titles NMm eiwihe dr /e rtim BereA 
m U Dockm dr dfc e fye d r • • « wnddie dr Ai^mt 
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J wards tbi ehsa of the Eighth Cantury. Writun by Eginardus^ 
Sicratary and FavoHu to Cbarlmagm (1710), and then Court 
Intrigues^ in a Collection of Original Letters^ from the Island of 
the New Atalantis (1711)* For her libels on the Whigs^ in which 
she is said to have been aided and abetted hy Swift, t^ author, 
printers, and publishers of The New Atalantis were arrested on 
a warrant from the Earl of Sunderland (1709). She escaped 
punishment, but was not discharged till next year. 

Swift was caustic at the expense of Mrs Manley in the fader 
(1709) ; ^ but in the stress of political warfare he made friends 
with her, and gave her hints for various pamphlets supporting 
the Harley administration.^ When he gave up the editorship of 
fhe Examiner (June I7ii)» she took his place, and he spoke 
warmly of her efficiency.’ Mrs Manley was not in flourishing 
circumstances at this period. Swift supported a memorial to 
get her a pension, shortly before she took over fhe Examiner^ 
A little later he reported to Stella that ** poor Mrs Manley, the 
author, is very ill ^ a dropsy and sore leg : the printer t^ me 
he is afraid she cannot live long. I am heartily sorry : she has 
very generous principles for one of her sort and a great deal of 
good sense and invention : she is about forty, very homely, and 
very fat.’^ * In The Adventures of Rivella ; or the History of the 

> ** Epicene, the writer of Mmoin from rSr MUiummtea% who, i^ the help 
of tome ertiliciel poltont conveyed by imelli, hmt within these few weeki 
brought many person t of both sexes to mn untimely fate ; and, what Is more 
surprising, 1 ms, contrary to her profession, with the same odours revived 
others wiio had long since been drowned in the whirlpools of Lethe* 
(7 effir, 6 i}. Mrs Maiuey thought Stede had written this, and retaliated in Tbf 
Ntfo Atdianiis^ but accepted and printed his denial In the Mmoin of Emmpo* 
g^e made it up with Steele by dedicating to him her Leons, presented at 

• 3wiief n liJis, i 6 th April lyii : ^ I sent my hints to the author of the 
AiaiaiuiSf and she cooked it into a sixpenny pamphlet, in her own style ^ only 
the first page Is left as 1 was beginning it, ’ 

* IMf 3 rd November lyii : ••'l^e last six were written ^ a woman. 
Then thm is an account of Guiscard by*the same woman, but die ilcts sent 
by Presto. Then an answer to the letter to the Lords about Gregg by Piesto ; 
Prior's yburem by Presto ; yMooim of rds Dmho ff MeAhrom^ entirely by 
the same woman ; Coommni m ICsre’s Simom by the same woman, only mnts 
•ent to the printer from Presto to g^ve her/** He had previously slnmed out 
the FMkeAm as the best of five pamphlets whhh he had eHher written or 
contributed to, all except this one. Apparently, she had done the o^donkw. 
*^ork * on the whde lot. The printer wuM to was John Barber,, afterwards 
Lord Mayor, Mrs hftmley was his mistress. 

\ LMd, aSdi January f ytt. 
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Author of tho AtaUuUit. With Secret Memoirs and Cbaraeters ef 
several considerable Persons her Contemporaries (1714), which she 
pretended was “ done into English from the Fieadi,** she gare 
the world a romanticized accpipit dE her own life. It was re* 
issued frankly as Memoirs of the Life ef Mrs Manley (17176, with 
** A Compleat Key.” Her last work was ^he Power of Xm/ : in 
Seven Novels (1720), described as “Never before Publined,” 
but partly if not entirely derived from Bandello thmugh 
Painter’s Palace of Plesuure. \ 

Mrs Manley was not the original begetter the scand^ous 
chronicle disguised as fiction. Instances have already come to 
light of oblique references to actual people, in the personages 
of romance or anti*romance. With the decline d romance, 
there was a strong temptation to utilize the device to hit at 
one’s enemies; and the practice had come into high favour, in 
spite of its seriom risks, in France, where Bussy-Rabutin Md 
produced something like a classic in his Histoire amoureuse des 
Gaules (1660).^ The romans d cUf^ secret histories, or spurious 
memoirs, were generally based on the principle cberchez la 
femme, and the authors were as keen as Freudian psycho- 
analysts at discovering sexual motives at the bottom d every 
political affair, from the days d the Merovingians to their own 
time. The strange thing is that Mrs Manley, in the preface to 
Qneen Zarab and the Zarazians, assumes a moral pose : she 
intends “ to instruct, and to inspire into men the love of virtue 
and abhorrence of vice, by the examples proposed to them.” 
She condemns the reading of romances as “ a vice,” but notes 
with rdief that the “ fury is very much abated.” Hence she is 
inspired with confidence in bringing forward — 

these little pieces which have banished romances [and which] 
are much more agreeable to the brisk and impetuous humour 
of the English, who have naturally no taste for lone-winded 
performances, for th^ have no sooner begun a bode out ^y 
desire to see the end of it.* 

1 For * tmiiiiimrT of the history of the gkromfut seandaUttUt see Tieje» C4-$7« 
A recent version of Heliodorns, edvertim on the lly-leeves of Mrs 
Milkier** liiiistntes this remirk. The lon^- 

winded romance is cut np into novels of moderift leng;th, each with a 
** snappy^’ modern titles the whdie bookv instead of rAMjMn end CderwlMt 
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And she intends to dejnct the world of the present day : 

For the reader’s better understanding we on^t not to 
choose too andent acddents, nor unknown heroes, which are 
sought for in a barbarous time, for we care little for what was 
done a thousand yean ago among the Tartan or Abyssinians.^ 

Fiction, fact, and scandalous gossip are mingled in fbe Neva "Ike 
Atalantij. The appeal to the prurient was in the half>disguised 
versions of intrigues and adulteries committed by persons of ,, 
rank, some of them now dead, many still in the public eye. 
Everybody recognized the personages implicated : Sigismund II. 
was Carles II. ; the Prince of Tameran, James II. ; the Mar* 
qness of Caria, the Duke of Marlborough, and so on. Mn 
Manley did not waste h^ time in devising any artistic form for 
her pretended revelations; she scribbled at high speed for 
readers eagerly awaiting the next number, and demanding 
edition after edition. The machmery is of the clumsiest. Thus 
we have a dialogue between Astrea and Virtue, who are sub* 
sequently joined by Intelligence, about what is going on in the 
Metropolis of France or Great Britain, places renowned in the 
Court of Jupiter for hypocri^, politics, politeness and vanity.” 
Intelligence relates incidents of the most profligate nature, in 
voluptuous and seducing language, and dwells on every detail 
with sentimental gusto. Earthly characten appear on the stage, 
and the celestial emissaries eavesdrop. This is her ordinary 
method.* But the influence of Elizabethan translations ci 

beinfr called. The ttmaM of Choitityv iUmttralod in tht nivtntnm of Tktopnei 
ond Ckariilim d Momanei : Oitnr tht JSiie, PfOffir/i, Trydu tnd htf^ Saeau of 
tht Htnh Lovts of thott two mmtribns ptrmu f whtrtin tht following Historits 
ort inttmixtd. i. Tht Trtdchtrom Slavt t er, Tht Crntl Sttfmothtr* t* Tfb 
hTdndtring Prtlatt. j. Tht Fighting Pritst* 4* Tht Adtdtrtit: with 
uvtrd othtr eurmt Evtnti : Writttn oripnddy in Grtth fy BtUodorut^ BUh^ of 
Triced^ in tht fourth etnfmy of Cbrittionityi who chott to ht dtprivtd of hit 
Bithoprich rothtr than dtttm tint SooJ^ dttin^d ky him for tht PSmothn of 
Pirtnoui Loot : Madt Enffhh from tht Grttk Origitud : with d Chardcitr of tht 
Anihtr and thit fPork, ly Sir lUehard Sldtkmort, In fact, the long romance U 
paeied olT on the bookaeller's enetomera ae a collection of «hort ttoriet. Hie 
deacrlption of the eaty-going bichop ac a martyr for cohcclence* cake ic 
partictilarly amotlng. 

^ Hrei^ce to Qnttn Edrthm 

• There ii a alight reidnbiance here to the device of the foreign obcerver 

in the TurhitS Sfft etc., and a clocer one to the luperoaturu object, in 
uie ddvtntnnt rf d GtSmdt etc. 
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irndk ii patent in the melodrainatic tonndneii given to maap 
of the hutoriet, at well a in the general picture of todetjr, like 
that of BandeUo’t ludy, permeated with intrigue, Init, jeijou^, 
and crime. Take, for exant]^ the itorp of Mr W— - in Cmt 
Intros, A wealthy lady recava this gentleman in her 
chamber night after night, but under the strict condition that 
he mutt never tee her face. It is a variant of the tale of Pkjrche. 
When he grows dissatitfied mth this Uind man's holiday, and 
the apprehends that he may betray her profligacy, the suborns 
a bravo to kill him in a dtufl. 

In her crots*examination by Sunderlhfld, Mrs Maniqr steadily 
declmed to reveal the sourca of her information. She pro- 
tated that her woik was entirely imaginative, and that if there 
wa any truth in it this mat have come from iapiradon. When 
the prosecutor objected that such an immoral work could not 
have been inspired from above, she reminded him that there 
were evil angels at well at good. Jbt Ntw Atalmtis wa the im- 
mediate pattern for Mrs Haywood’s secret hutories, and the 
starting-point for a number of key-romanca and calumnioa 
Mtires during the eighteenth century. It ha the higher dis- 
tinction, in spite of all its crudenea, of having suggated the 
plan of GuBhm*s JrweU, 

"fit Mrs Mania’s autobiographical novel, fbe Aivtntwes «f 

Adeta- RiotlU, which it stated to be “ Deliva’d in a Conversation to 
the young Chevalier D’Aumont in Somerset-House Garden, by 
Sir Charia Lovemore,” and “Done into English from the 
French,’* it a tort of appendix to fht Neto AtaUmis. Lovemore 
wa Lieut-General John Tidcomb. Rivella it, of course, Mrs 
Manley hertfelf, who had figured in fht Ntte AtaUmtis a Delia. 
Count Fortunatus is Mulborongh ; and Lysander, the hand- 
some ensign with whom Rivella becoma infatuated, may be the 
third Earl of Carlisle.* Lord Crafty it the Duke of Montagu. 
The youthful Rivella hat an unhappy panion for a young ofBcer 
who maka no return, and is ordered on foreign service. The 
four years, of ha own misfortuna, that ensue have been re- 
counted by Mrs Manley in the story of Delia. Lovemore, who 

s SlMn7S|'‘ThciitoMof^noMwiKiit M havt • nnetiMM la them, for 
a baibatoai aaaic <Kttarbs the hnsgioation.'' 
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adores Rivdila» hears of her ruin, and finds her in Paris, living 
with Hilatia, mistress of a former king : Hilaria is the Duchess 
ofaevdand. Hilaria ere long abandons her. The portraits are 
done in the established romantic style. A pathetic turn is given 
to Rivella’s story by an episode of sdf-rcnunciation. She might 
have married her lover Cleander on the death of his wife, but 
magnanimously persuades him to accept the hand of a rich 
widow, ** rather than to sec him poor and miserable, an object 
of perpetual reproach to her heart and eyes, for having pre- 
ferred the reparation of her own honour to the preservation 
of his.” 

In A Stage-Coach Journey^ Mrs Manley sketches the travellers “ A 
and describes the humours of the road in a fairly amusing 
manner, the epistolary form lending itself aptly enough to a 
purpose akin to that of the character. The impertinent beau, ^ 
the jovial sea-captain, the prude, the over-familiar and talkative 
mayoress of Totnes, and the originals met with at the various 
inns, are all depicted in a lively style. Needless to say, they have 
their love-stories to tell ; those of the beau and captain being 
as free as might be expected, those of the ladies plaintively 
sentimental. No doubt, this sketch gave Mrs Haywood the cue 
for her Bath-Intrigues^ also in letters. 

Most — ^perhaps all— of the seven stories in 7 he Power of Love Imita- 
(1720) were adapted from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure^ and come 
ultimately from Bandello ; Mrs Manley does not acknowledge ^ ^ 
the loan, though she did not take the precaution to change the 
characters’ names. 7 he Fair Hypocrite is Painter’s Duchess of 
Saivoy} retold with a new attention to character. The duchess 
is an innocent girl married to the aged duke, and she lives 
happily and virtuously until a Spanish lady breeds such a long- 
ing in her heart with talk about her accomplished brother, Don 
Carlos, that the susceptible duchess prevaib upon her husband 
to let her go on pilgrimage to Spain. Thus she begins to slide 
on the downward path,'till, through her liaison mth Don Carlos, 
she is verily the fair hypocrite. The next, fbe PhysiciarCs 
Stratag/m^ is a pathetic story on the Italian pattern. 7 he Wife^s 
Resenment^ al^ tra^c, is from Painter’s Didaco and VialentaP 
& 45^1 A»?aL * 4sa4 

VOL.Ulir— H 
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aad these are vehement and fairly natural in expression ; but 
Mn Haywood never acquired the art making the letter an 
integral part of the action. Her teturs frm the PeUct of Fame. 
Written by the First Minister in the Regions of Air, to an In- 
habitant of this Worid (1727), is an efiort in the style of fhe 
Jufkish Spy,^ and may have owed something to Montesquieu's 
Lettres Persanes (1721). She describes it as “ Translated from 
an Arabian Manuscript.”* 

Nom/s fhe Fatal Secret: Or, Constancy in Distress (1724), and 
possibly some of the storiea already m$i\tioned, were influenced 
Fmcb Madame de Gomez and other French writers who were 
tf tftfmr ptodudng short romantic tales of contemporary life and making 
an earnest attempt to bring fiction of the Scud^ry type into 
tome approximation to nature. La Bette Assemblie: Or, fhe 
Adventures of Six Days, a series of conversations on love, despair, 
conduct and etiquette, learning and wit, was translated from 
that lady this tame year, partly at any rate by Mrs Haywood, 
who was wholly responsible for the Englishing of its sequel, 
L'Entretien des Beaux Esprits (1734). The Fatal Secret depicts 
a young girl distracted between duty and love, when her father 
hat chosen her a husband and she it smitten with passion for 
another. 

Her once calm and peaceful bosom was now all hurry and 
confusion : the esteem which she had been long labouring to 
feel for the Chevalier was now turned to aversion and dis- 
dain ; and the indifference she had for all mankind was now 
converted into the most violent passion for one. 

Hiis expatiation on Anudea's feelings is carried on for pages ; 
it is the sort of thing that Mrs Haywood and her fellow- 
novelistt fondly imagined to be enthralling drama. But the 
beings who experience these emotional tempests are too thin 
and lifeless for the reader's heart to throb in sympathy. They 
are not persons, but merely bundles of impersonal feelings. Mn 
Haywood could make tome show of the working of motive^ 

1 S«e below, p« 14J. 

* A Litttr frm //— C— (1 ^$0) ii fometlmei tttribnted to Mn Hifwood. 
It mtkei a journaliitlc pntence of confidential information about the Pre« 
tender. H. G. lunde for Henry Oorlnf, and the wdrk it of the natnre of 1 
key^novel. 
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eipedally under the influence of febrile sentimoit ; the Udted 
the power of giving individualii^ to the figures swayed by these 
gusty emotions. 

There is |denty of the tame tort of thing in ef Medeiu 

de Villesacbt (1727). In Jhe Mercenary Lever : Or, fhe Un- 
fortunate Heiresses. Being a True Secret History of a City Amour 
(1726), interest, however, centres first in the undermining of a 
girl’s morals by her brother-in-law, who corrupts her so that 
he may get hold of her fortune as well as her sister’s, and 
secondly in her death and the detection of hit guilt. In The 
Padlock: or. No Coord without Virtue, printed with the third 
edition of this (1728), an ill-used wife is rescued by her lover, 
and, living virtuously until she has been divorced, receives her 
reward in a devoted husband. Philidore and Placentia : Or, 

V Amour trap Delicat (1727) has been aptly called “ a mosaic 
of romantic adventures.” ^ In this and other short stories Mr 
Haywood found plots and motives from the French writeR who 
were converting romance i la Scudiry into little histories with 
as much realism and modernity as was within their limited 
grasp. Like Mr Behn and Mrs Manley, she localized her 
scenes in a perfunctory 'way, described her heroines and her 
heroes in minute detail, and made them express their feelings 
in vigorous language ; but she does not succeed any better than 
they, if as much, in making any of her creations live. 

Her Bath-Intrigues : in four Letters to a Friend in London Novels 
(1725) is like Mrs Manley’s Stage-Coach Journey in its indsive 
sketches of local characteR and manncR, and like her Court 
Intrigues in iR scandal-mongering. It can be grouped with her 
two more celebrated secret histories, the Memoirs of a Certain Mrs 
Island Adjacent to the Kingdom of V topia. W ritten by a Celebrated Manley 
Author (f that Country. Now Translated into English (2 vols., 
iyz$-ij26), and The Secret History of the Present Intrigues of the 
Court of Caramania (1727).^ It is The New Atalantis all over 

^ Whlcher, p. 63, Dottin {Diuiiti 4 t Fa h w rwMmti p. 643) li of opinion that 
Mri HifwocKl borrowed the idea oi her hero and heroine stranded on a deeert 
island from Cmmn Sinj^ion, 

* The year Ufure him ajtpearcd fk$ Mas^radtrs t or Foiid Curkd^: Boiiig 
Ms Sitni Himry of 0 Loft Aomr (1724), and this year (17^5) a spttripii* 
history entitled Moiy Stuort^ ffoan ^ 'Scots f BHog Mr Sttat Htihry rf kr 
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again ; not even all the personages are changed, for the Dnchess 
of Marlborou^ now a dowager, wu still alive and the sttbject 
of a vicious portrait. The affair of Ladp Macclesfield, formerly 
Anne Mason, and Lord Rivers, putative father of the poet 
Savage, is given a lurid form in the episode of Masonia and 
Riverius. Prince Theodore, in the Court of Caramama, was 
eauly recognized as the Prince of Wales. Showto of abuse 
descended on Mrs Haywood’s head ; but the coane invective 
of Pope in the Duneiad merely served to excite feeling in her 
favour. 

Htr Its! By the date of Mrs Haywood’s last novels, for she was active 
•m/r— Iqj, another thirty years, a famous revolution had taken place 
^ world of letters, and prose fiction, instead of being the 
ks$ ” and Cinderella of the literary arts, was now on the way to becommg 
^ Jemmy the most highly favoured. Defoe and Richardson had written, 
and also Fielding, though the latter’s greatness was as yet 
Twwwt" peer** Thoughdess (1751) and 

Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy (1753), as we might expect, reveal 
that Mrs Haywood had learned something from MoU Flanders, 
and more from Clarissa Harlotee} She always had a receptive 
mind, though by now she was too old to change very deeply. 
Yet fbe History of Miss Betsy Thoughtless it a totally different 
kind of novel from Idalia : the figures appearing in it are not 
devoid of individual traits; the incidents do not occur in 
empty space, but some vestiges at least of an outside world are 
brought into the sphere of vision. The main situation, that of 
an inexperienced girl entering upon the trials and deceptions of 

tad thi lUsl Cmuii «/ «// Htr Mhfirtimes, Ctntaitdng s XdstUti tj 
parttadar Trauseiitiu in ktr Rtign, • . . Translated from the French. It 
competed with toother work of the tame year, entitled Tke Hiuoty tf tkt Life 
mdRuffn tf Mipy Siuart. Several other of her novels, as indeed is indicated 
in the title of the collected editions, comprise secret histories, tod won extra 
popularity on that account. « Secret history " was a phrase to conjure with, 
like the modern ** indiscretions,” uncensored recollections,” etc. 

^ Pamda also had not failed to give her hints. A Prtuni fir a Strvant* 
Maid: or, tkt Surt Mtant tf Pahang Lavt and Ettttm (with the additions in the 
second issue) containing Ruti fir ktr Moral Conduct, both vdtk ntfttt to ktnAf 
and ktr Suftriort : tkt Wkdt Art of Cooktty, Pickling, and Prtttrving, . . . PPitk 
Markiting TaHtt, o/f*', shows the Richaidsonlan InUnance in its ** kitchen 
morality,” and so likewise does her contribution to the Foundling literature 
common at the time of Captain Coram*s charitable foundation in moomsbury, 
Tkt Fortnnatt ForniMingt (174S), the <* Genuine History ” of a pair of twins of 
that ilk. 
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life, piobaU/ deserm tbe credit <4 tnggesting to Fannjr Bnnu^ 
the scheme of 

Bettf Thoughtless is a spirited aad coquettish but not a "Bmgr 
gid(fy person, whose troubles ate partly the result of the sldttith- 
ness or worse of her sdiodifellow Miss Forward, and partly due 
to the coarse and dissolute Lady Mellasin, wife of her guardian, 
and the jeabu^ of Flora Mellasin, the dau^ter. The Forward 
girl promptly falls a victim to the temptations that Betqr resittt. 

Betsy has three admirers. Staple, Hysom, and Trueworth. 
Captam Hysom, who may have suggested Fanny Burney’s 
Captain Mirran, is a bluff and hearty seaman. Trueworth it die 
Or^e of the story, a paragon of worth and ddicacy who wins 
Betty in the end, but, ala ! it a prig.^ The end is too long 
deferred. Betty first plays off her lovers against eadi other for 
the mere fun <ff the game. She treats Captain Hysom, who is 
uncouth but good-natured, with unpudonable levity. Mean- 
while, trouble is brewing in the mitdinngt of Lady Mellann, 
who it extravagant, and carria on an illicit amour. She is black- 
nuiled, and barely acapes a tpunging-houte. Lat of all, when 
her husband is dying, the forga a wiU. Betty it baet by the 
plott of illegitimate lovers'a well a the addressa of the honat 
three. A wdous peer maka a show of rescuing her from a band 
of rakes, in Warminster Cknsten, and this leads to a dud, 
which the crafty viscount contriva to have intarupted. Her 
friend and confidant Flora Mellasin slanders ha to Trueworth, 
whose misdoubts ue deepened by the discovery of her friend- 
ship for the abandoned Forwad. We have intrigues, false 
accusations, anonymous letten, and numerous compliatient, 
but not an orderly plot. 

In one episode, <ff picaraqne origin, Betqr u prevailed upon 
to visit a dying baronet, who implora her to marry him in his 
lat momentk to that he may have the consolation of leaving her 
his fortune. When the ccremony-ni bogus ceremony— is ova, 
he jumps out of bed and tria to consummate the marriage. She 
is rescued in the nick of time, to find that the supposed barona 

> DnDlep'tcUborttecMBtMriMiiofXwHwtwl B$itf TjbiyfMMiisciMniMO 
by Dr. O, r. Whiciwr (I^ m it tm imt rf Mn JKgpv^p. iSi), whoobamvi 
thtt thm to no (vidciice that Fuay Banxy had t«ad tht prarioiu wprk. 
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ii a hardened criminal. At length, Betqr ii drawn into a mar* 
riage with a Mr Munden, who decavet her and compek her to 
leek a refuge with her brother, but opportunely diet. Then the 
widow, chastened by expmience, marriei the much-enduring 
Tmeworth. 

Compared with Richardson’s, the character-drawing is almost 
null. Mrs Haywood, although she mutt have read Papula and 
Clarissa^ hat not learned to touch in the little mannerisms that 
accentuate individuality ; the sett down what her characters do 
and say, but not how they act and speak. The letters are given, 
at full length, with all the formaliries, and are a contrast to the 
pith and dramatic force of Richardson’s. She comes nearer to,\ 
though still a long way behind, the simpler narrative method' 
of Defoe in MM Flanders and Roxana. And she lacb the art 
of economy, of concentration : Betsy Fhtughdess and Jemmy 
and Jenny Jtssamy both contain the rough material of many 
stories, flung together without any sense of selection. 

» Jesemy Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy (1753) has a capital opening. 
•>id Sophia’s brother brings his mistress home, and prepares to 
„ many her next day, whereupon the lady refuses, and presently 
*' ^ lets out that the it married already. Jemmy and Jenny are 

cousins and lovers from infancy, meant by their parents to 
marry when they come of age ; and, contrary to usage, they do 
not rebel against this understanding. Fond of each other, but 
both desirous (tf seeing the world and gaining experience before 
tying themselves up, they go forth to collect and compare 
observations. Some of the types they meet with are amusing, 
tome already hadmeyed; for instance, the lady who lets her 
men pay her gambling debts—for love— and withholds the 
expeaed recompense. Jenny goes to Bath, and Jemmy is pre- 
vented from joining her there by various accidents, which are 
way of a trial of her constancy. This it severely tested by the 
addresses sA a gentleman of worth, and by tl^ report that 
Jemmy has been unfaithful. There it the usual attempt at rape 
by a profligate— a regular feature in Mrs Haywood’s stories. 
Beset with other perplexitiet and misunderstandings, the hat to 
return to London, just before Jemmy at length fdlows her to 
Bath. The trite incident of two love-letten put in the wrong 
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envdopes is used, but not veiy effectivdy. Jemmj sends (»ie to 
an old flame of his undergraduate dajrs, Celia of the Woo& ; 
the other to his sweetheart. Celia, whom Jemmy has met 
acddentiUy in town, proves to be now the wSe of a barmiieti 
to whom Jemmy’s false friend Bdlpine is hear presumptive. 
Bellpine tries to ruin Jemmy by invdving him with a thhrd 
lady and betraying the affair to Jenny. But she forgivet even 
this infidelity, whidi she does not think serious. When Bellpine’s 
villainy comes to light he and Jemmy fight a duel, and B^inne 
is given out for dead. Jemmy escapes to the Continent, but 
later Bellpine recovers, and there is a general clearing up of 
things and final reconciliation, the well-tried loven entering on 
the long-deferred estate of matrimony. 

The main story is encumbered with various inset stories, in 
spite of which the plot-wod is not unskilful, and this, in spite 
again, of the clumsy use of full-length letters. The realism is 
as thin as in Betsy fhoughiUss. In both woiks the moral in- 
tention is obvious ; but in these two novels Mrs Haywood laid 
henelf less open to the objection that, while the formal lesson 
vras unimpeachable, the mode of inculating it led the reader 
into the perilous seductions that he was charged to avoid. She 
had had theiace to declare in the preface to Qtieen Zarab that 
the object was ** to instruct, and to inspire into men the love 
of virtue and abhorrence of vice, by the eumples proposed to 
them.” And when her sincerity was impugned, and some her 
own sex had been unkind enough to insinuate that ” I seem to 
endeavour to divert more than to improve the minds of my 
readers,” she rejoined, in her preface to Lasselia : 

How far I have been able to succeed in my Retires of infusing 
these cautions, too necesury to a number, I will not pretoid to 
determine ; but where I have had the mufortune to fail, must 
impute it either to the obstinacy of those I would persuade, or 
to my own deficiency in that very tlung which th^ ate {deased 
td say I too much abound in— a true clescDption ca Nature. 

The women writen who foBowed in her and Mrs Manleys 
wake were stfil more earnest. The word “instmetivo” is mn 
less prominent than the word ** etitertaining” in the tidea of 


teUmm 
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Mn Barker’s noveb. Mary Davya annonnced that she wrote 
Tit Rtftm'i Cafutt to serve the paUic hy showing : 

How amiable a lad? is vrithout the blots of vanity and levity, 
which stain the mind and stamp deformity where the greatest 
beauties would shine, were thc^ banished. 

Penelope Aubin wrote Tit Life if Maim it Beammt for 
the purpose of ** pleasing, and at the same tim* encouraging 
virtue ” in her readers, and says at the end : 

Such histories as these ought to be pnblished in this age above! 
all othen, and if we would be like the worthy persons whose' 
storjT we have here read, happy and blessed with all human 
felidty, let us imitate th^ virtues, since that it the only way 
to mue ns dear to God and man, and the most certain and 
noble method to perpetuate our names, and render our memories 
immortal and our souls eternally happy. 

She was much distressed by the frivolity of her time. In the 
preface to Tit Count it Vintvil she observes : 

Since serious things are in a manner altogether neglected, 
by what we call the gay and fashionable part of mankind, and 
relimons treatises grow mouldy on the boolnellers* shelves in the 
back shops ; when ingenuity is, for want of encouragement, 
starved into silence, and Toland’s abominable writings sdl ten 
times better than ^ inimitable Mr Pope’s “Homa” ; when 
Daderis worb are attempted to be translated by a hackney- 
writer, and Horace’s odes turned into prose and nonsense ; the 
few that honour virtue, and with wdl to the lution, ought to 
study to redrim our giddy youth ; and rince reprehensions fail, 
try to vrin them to virtue by methods where ddight and 
instruction mav go together. With this derign I present this 
bool to the public, in which yon will find a story, where Divine 
Providence manifests itself in every action, where virtue it 
tried with misfortunes, and rewarded vrith blessings. In fine, 
where men behave thmnselvet like Christians, and women are 
really virtuous, and such at we ought to imitate. 

Mn Elizabeth Rowe, the venerated author-of Fritnitbif in 
Death and Ltntrt Moral ani Entertaining, the friend of 
the hymn-writer Dr Watts, the eulogized of Klopstod, 
Wiehmd, and Dr Johnson, was equally serious, and wm 
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taken more seriously still by her readers. Her Frundskif w 
Death, in twenty Letters from the Dead to the Lining (1728) aimed 
** to impress the notion of the soul’s immortally ; without 
which, all virtue and religion, with thdr temporal and eternal 
consequences, must fall to the ground ** ; and she hoped ** en- 
deavouring to make the mind function with the thoughts of our 
future existence, and contract, as it were unawares, an habitual 
persuasion of it, by writings built on that foundation, and 
addressed to the affections and ima^ation, will not be thought 
improper, either as a doctrine, or amusement.” ^ Here are the 
superscriptions of the more striking epistles : To the Earl of 

R r from Clerimont, who had promised to appear to him 

after his death ” ; “ To the Giuntess of from Narcissus, her 

only son and heir, who died when he was but two years old *’ ; 

“ To from Junius, giving his friend a description of the 

planetary vrorlds ** ; To Emilia from Delia, giving her a 
beautiful description of the invisible regions”; *‘To Sylvia 
from Alexis, acquainting her, that she is the lutural daughter 
of a person of quality, and not the real issue of her supposed 
parents.” The didactic 2nd pietutic nature of the letters is 
fairly indicated. They were very popular, much more so than 
the Letters Moral and Entertaining (1729-1733) which followed, 
although these were not so crude, and comprised little stories 
and bits of cUalogue inserted, not unskilfully, as they might be 
in a modern religious tract. In some the art of the novella is 
employed for purposes of edification. Others ate pleasant tales 
of rural life, almost pastorals, with idyllic painting of scenery, in 
a manner afterwards followed by the author of John Bunele. 
The letters are supposed to be written between intimate friends, 
who are given a true account of events about which they had 
been in the dark. Such is the letter “ To Bdinda from Sylvia, 
ingenuously confessing, that a guilty passion was the real cause 
of her sud^ retirement into the country,” * supplemented in 
the second part by one ” To Belinda from Sylvia, givmg her the 
sequel of her story.” * The three letters beginning the second 
part, **To Lady Sophia, from Rosalinda, relating the true 
occasion of her flying from France, and leaving her father’s 
s PrsfiMc. * Pact i., letter $. * Pan II., tetter $. 
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lumse in the duguite of a (»unti7 girl,” have the sequel ex> 
pounded in the three at the beginning of the following part. 
Ml* Rowe had no gift for character>drawing, and her treatment 
of motive is the shallowest Sentimentalism. She fails to attain 
an}r loftier moral standpcwt than the axiom that rectitude will 
have its reward. Her henunes are models of sensibility, but thor 
pious sentiments are no more elevated than the ethics of Pamla. 
Both as moralist and as novdist, Mrs Rowe stands on a lower 
plane than her literary descendant Hannah More. 

Mn Jane Barker (e. 1675-1743) is said^to have been a young 
Btritr associate of the Orinda circle, and to have belonged to a similar 

coterie of literary aspirants at Cambridge. She contributed to 
a series of Poetical Recreations (1688), which also contains some 
tributes from other versifiers to her genius. But she was of riper 
age when she published a feeble didactic work, Exilius : Or, fhe 
BanisVi Roma* ...A New Romance. Written After the Manner 
^ felemaebus. For the Instruction of Some Toung Ladies of 
polity (1715}. As fiction this is naught, the stories told are 
ultra-romantic ; but the counseb vouchsafed on manners and 
the practical affairs of life are sensible, and prepare the way for 
Richardson. A later novel has a suggestive title, but the promise 
of something unprecedented is hardly made good. A Patch- 
Work Screen for the Ladies ; or, Love and Firtue Recommended, 
in a CeUeetion of Instructive Novels. Related After a Manner 
Intirely New, and interspersed with Rural Poems, describing the 
Inmcence of a Country Life (1723), and The Lining of the Pateh- 
Work Screen,’ Design'd for the Farther Entertainment of the 
Ladies {vjtS), are but two more sett cff improving tales, the 
moral <ff which is of the worldly-wise rather than the ethical 
order. Mrs Barker’s stories were at any rate popular. There was 
a collective edition. The Entertaining Novels of Mrs Barker, 
which reached a third edition by 1736. 
lift Penebpe AuUn came under t^ spell of Robinson Crusoe, 
Autk and in several of her novels produced a curious mixture of 
romantic adventure and love matters in whhffi faith and virtue 
were tried by many afflictions and rewarded according to merit, 
the iddont being shown ** unfortunate in the end,” and their 
death ** accompanied with terrors.” She was a religions as well 
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a* a moral teacher, and assured the reader that “ the virtuous 
shall look dangers in the face unmoved, and potting their whole 
trust in the Divine Providence, shall be delivered, even hj 
miraculous means ; or dying with comfort be freed from the 
miseries of this life, and go to taste an eternal repose.** *■ 

To encourage virtue and induce her readers to confide in 
Providence and look on death with indifference it her whole aim 
in The Life tf Medam ie Beaumont (1721), which is the hatoty of 
a French lady “ who lived in a cave in Wales about fourteen 
years undiscovered, being forced to fly France for her religion, 
and of the cruel usage she had there. Also her Lord*s Adven* 
tures in Muscovy where he was prisoner some years, with an 
Account of his returning to France, and her being discovered by 
a Welsh Gentleman, who fetched her Lord to Wales ; and cS. 
many strange accidents which befell them and their daughter 
Belinda, who was stolen away from them, and of their Return 
to France in the year 1718.** This was exceeded in improba- 
bility by fhe Strange Adventures of the Count ie FinevU and bis 
Family, Being an Account of what happen'd to them whilst they 
resided at Constantinople,^ And of MUe Ardelisia his daughter's 
being shipwrecked on the Uninhabited Island Delos in the Return 
to France, with Violetta, a Venetian Lady, the Captain of the 
Ship, a Priest, and five Sailors, 7 be manner of their living there, 
and strange Deliverance by the arrival of a Ship commanded by 
Vudetta's father, Ardelisia' s Entertainment at Venice and safe 
return to France (1721). It is unnecessary to quote more than 
the titles, which give the whole bill of fare ; there is a sameness 
and a staleness about the viands offered. Mrs Aubic’s next was 
7 he Noble Slaves : Or, The Lives and Adventures of Two Lords 
and T wo Ladies, who were shipwrecked and east upon a desolate 
Island (1722). Then, after translating a work quite as mar- 
vellous which professed to be historical, Petis de la Croix* His- 
tory of Gengbizean the Great, First Emperor of the Antient Moguls 

^ Preface to Adiftmum of tho Lmfy In ** A Collection of Entertaining 
Hifftoriet and Novels designed to promote the cause of Virtue and Honour, 
Principally founded on facts and instructive Incidents ’* (| voU., 1739); con- 
Uins Tk$ Noth ^avos^ Lift tmi Amrout Advtntuw of leBdnda^ Siromgo 
Adveiuuros rf Cotmt 4 t VtModl^ Uft mi AdnmMmrot tf tkt Lodj^ ^ 

AivotuuntofCotme A^nm^Ufi of Ckmkito Dm Fomi^ Uft of Mmdmm Bommmiomio 
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mi fatimt {ijzS), she returned to her own rein in fbe Lift 
mi Jitmtum ^ tht Laiy Luey {iJzSj, which incidental 
btingt in what almost look like first-hand experiences of the 
Irish wars after the Revolndon. Mrs Anbin tmdertook two 
other congenial pieces of translation : fhi lUutirim Freneh 
hums ; Being the Jrue Histmes ef tht Anmrt ^ Several Freneh 
Persons Quality (1727), and The Lift oj tht Countess ie Goniez. 

Written by her eton Hani (1729). Her last original work was a 
picaresque norel, The Life ani Aiventures of the Teusog Count 
Alhertus, The Son of Count Lems Augustus, by the Laiy Luey 
(1728), the hero of which, hard hit by the death of his wifi 
seeb forgetfulness in foreign trarel In the first part of the storyi 
he meets various persons who relate their tragic lives, the best\ 
of these insets being a grimly dramatic account of the abduction \ 
of both daughter and treasure of an old miser in Madrid. The \ 
upshot of his reflections on these gloomy occurrences is that 
Albertus becomes a Benedictine, and tails with three Jesuits to 
China at a missionary, ending hit life a martyr to the Christian 
faith. In the narrative of the oriental adventures, Mrs Aubin 
evidently utilized the accounts of travel in the Near and the Far 
East which were growing plentiful at this period. 

Mrs Maty Davys was the widow of a schoolmaster at Yoric, and 

Davjs an acquaintance of Swift. “ Left to her own endeavonn for 
twenty-seven years together,” she wrote plays, novels, poems, 
and familiar letters, “ for that bread which they that condemn 
her would very probably deny to give her.” It was thus that 
the defended herself against uncharitable opinions on the pro- 
fession the had adopted, in the preface to her collective works 
(1725}. She had definite views on the right structure for a novel, 
and on the need for making the extraordinary teem probable. 

I have in every novel proposed one entire scheme or plot, 
and riie other adventures are only incident or cdlateral to it ; 
which is the great rule prescribed hf the critict, not only hi 
tragedy, and other heroic poems, but in comedy too. The 
adventures, at far at I could order them, are wonderful and 
probaUe. 

One of her tale^ The Merry Wmierer, describes inddentt of 
travd, the odd characters met with at an inn, and the niggi^y 
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treatment lecdred at a ftioid’s imnie^ just as Mn Manli^ and 
Mn Haywood had recounted similar eipeiiences, but mth a 
stronger flaronr of the picaresqne. All this is bat the protogoev 
howerer, to a comic tale of amoroos intrigne. Her comedy, fht 
Nvrtbtm Htifeui ar, the Humours tf Tork (i 7 i< 9 > offstsd 
similar entertainment. In her best norel. The Rearm'd Coquet, 
or Memoirs of Amoraoda (1724)* describes how the giddy 
young hermne is rescued from the compromising or mercenary 
gallantries of a crowd of admirers by a perfect young nobleman, 
who at length exchanges the part dt mentor for that of woo«:, 
and becomes the perfect husband. And it is all written for the 
purpose of warning the ladies : 

When you grow weary of flattery, and be^ to listen to 
matrimonial addresses, choose a man of fine sense, as well as a 
fine wig, and let him hare some merit, as well at much em- 
broidery ; this will make coxcombs give mund, and men of 
sense will equrily admire your conduct wiu your beauty. 

Mrs Darys'did not escape the Portuguese fashion : she too has 
her set of Familiar Letters bftteixt a Gentlemaa and a Lady 
included in the Works (x toIs., 1725). The Cousins is a regular 
novella in a Spanish setting. 

It is interesting to find one of these women writers, Mrs 
Arabella Plantin, deliberately opposing middle-dass fiction to 
those modish stories that daxzle the reader with pompous titles 
and the life shining courts, in a word, adopting the anti- 
romantic attitude. In Love Led Astray ; or. The Mutual Jncon- 
staney (1727) ^ she writes thus : 

It is not among the most exalted characters, nor in the highest 
rank of life, that the strange effects of Lore most frequently 
appear ; this Uttle deity extends his empire to the most obscure 
retreats, as well as to the most shining courts. I know that the 
name of a prince embelHshes a story, and seems to interest a 
reader in it, tho’ that pompous tiue is not always attended 
with all the gallantry which is dFten found in a prirate person ; 
therefore I leare the IBstorians the choice <A their illustrious 
finmo- I intend to confine mys^ to the passion of lore, and as 

» Two nerds-J. Or, IX. 

Or, Th Mamri lomoeoty frUrinitiu, 17S7). « 
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I am penuaded that a ih^herd may in thk punt exceed the 
gieatait king, I ihall not n bqrond the bonndi of a foreat to 
convince my leaden of thb traui. 

Neveitheleu, after all this talk about the ptobel^tiei, we 
are fobbed o 5 with a pastoral, in truth two putorals, miniature 
Jreadias, with the Sidndan characters merdy reduced a peg 
ortwoinranL 

The ingenious Mrs Elizabeth ‘Boyi resnsdtated Behnesque 
fiction in fht FmaU Pagt.: A Gtmtm and Enttruaning Hit- 
Ury, RtUting to Some Persons of Distiketm. Intemu^i with ^ 
peat V piety ^ affecting Intrigues in Love and Gsdlaniry. Also 
the remarkable Letters that passed between the several Persm 
concerned (1737). In the pnface, she seems to deprecate the 
supposition, yet sl^dy hints, that the actual goings on <A Certain 
people of note are recorded in the story, though she refuses' 
indignantly to adopt the practice of a key. It is a tale of roving 
loves and confused intrigues, with many scenes of unrestrained 
voluptuousnesB and dithyrambic emotion. Here is a sample of 
Mrs Boyd’s semi*metrical fustian, printed as it ought to have 
been printed, in the form of verse : 



lest a censorious World name it a Crime ; 
and when the sad Relief of Words would ease. 


ruy calm, and cesute Wars, dread to unfold them, 
and have we ought of Conduct, must deceive. 

Lye to the Friend we hug, yet call them dear : 
Such are the base Reserves of modem Friendships. 
Oh, Jupiter, forbid the foul Injustice ! 

Defraud of Thought, and Perjury of Souls ! 
yet, so much she who hath a tame to lose, 
or any spark of modest thinking act, 
or be the Laugh of Crouds, the Fop’s remark.^ 


The scene is Cyprus, whither apparently a dissolute Restora* 
tion or Regeficy court hat been transplanted. Of course, the 
Female Page u a vroman in love with the principal diaracter, 
Duke Bellfont, and her sex it disdoted. in the most provocative 

* Tki (1737)1 p* loit 
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circumstances^ The duchess falls in love with the handsome 
page ; the duke’s brother tries to ravish her. After all that 
hkppens^ it seems a superfluous concession to formal morality to 
condude with the marriage of the lovers through the death of 
the duchess. 

Between Mrs Behn and Mrs Boyd fiction had on the whole^ Sum- 
however, begun to settle down to its own proper sphere, 
Novelists were growing more dearly aware that their business 
was with life as it is. Romance was getting old-flitshioned and 
ridiculous. The novella offered inadequate resources, though 
it taught the importance of unity, of the strict connexion of 
action and motive, and of liveliness of manner and style. The 
object of both romance and novella was to tell a touching or 
exciting story. The novd, as it was gradually evolving, has a 
further duty to perform, to exhibit life actually going on. This 
the professional writers were beginning dimly to understand. 
They acknowledged the need for verisimilitude. But the kind 
of verisimilitude they observed was, after all, only a negative 
virtue, the avoidance of improbability. To insist that a story 
must be plausible in its circumstances and inddents is but a 
small advance on the road to realism; it is to eschew an ancient 
weakness, but not to attain a new strength. When the novelist 
had acquired the art of conveying the illusion of life, he would 
be able to present the improbable and even the impossible 
without infringing verisimilitude. Defoe and Swift were now 
demonstrating this, and making such a contribution to the 
technique of realism as marks a great epoch in the history of the 
novel. 


vot. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF REALISM- 
DEFOE AND ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Jtum Tmi turniag'point in the hutoijr of the English novel has no^ 
been reached. With Defoe fiction seems to nuke a new star 
and to recapitulate in the course of one man's miscellaneot 
^ output the vdwle process by which, at various dates, historical 
writing, lives of celebrities, narratives of travel in uiiknowir^ 
regions, and other accounts of real or alleged facts, gave rise to\ 
arbitrary invention. Not that Defoe ignored all that had been 


accomplished by others. On the contrary, he was not only a 
man of exceptionally wide reading who ignored nothing rirat 
could be of the slightest interest to him, but he was also one 


who would without scruple make free with any building material 
or literary device that came in useful from any source whatever. 


But it so happened that other writers served his purposes better, 
and he accordingly borrowed at little at Bunyan had done from 


novelitts of the past or the present. BAwm Cmee and Ctptam 
Jfetf FUudtrs and BaxaM, have a better right than 
anything previously written in English to be datted at novels ; 
yet not one of them was candidfy given to the world as a work 
of fiction. The public for whom Defpe catered was more 
insistent even than the readers who believed in Mrs Behn’t and 


Mrs Manias reliability on being tupplmd frith genuine infor* 
mation. Fiction was a thing they detpted ; they left it to the 
people who Eked fairy-tales. Defoe’s predecessors 
flattered thii superiority by seasoning their fiction with fact or 
the pretence of fact : Defoe didsed up facts themselves to make 
fiction.^n order to convince readers thaHvhat he svas tdling 
them, hosvever incrediUe it founded, was indubitably true, 
Defoe invented a special tedhruque, the drcnmstantial method, 
a technique that has been used since only when writert have 


ISO 
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hadtoMCQKin^pen^flf disbdief tatheabMdutdyimposuble ; 
and the result was that he set an ezam^ of such realism as skirts 
the limits, if it does not trespass beyond them, of a^ 

Daniel Defoe (1659 l-lyji) * was nearly sixty when he pul^ I>^'$ 
lished the first of his great works of fiction, Robinm Crum. He A/k 
had begun writing as a pamphleteer, newsmonger, and pnUidst 
at the age of thirty-seven, and already had an enormous list of 
worb to his credit—and some to his discredit. By birth and 
upbringing a Nonconformist, he had been first intended for the 
ministry, but instead he went into business, though he never 
resigned his active interest in the religious questions that 
agitated the time or in the political controversies hinging upon 
them. He was out with Monmouth in 1685, but did not make 
himself conspicuous, and found his way back to London un- 
molested. V^en William of Orange landed at Torbay, he once 
more volunteered against James II., and joined the invading 
army at Henley only in time to learn that the king had secretly 
left London, and had been intercepted at Sbeemess and taken 
to Faversham. To glean what facts he might, Defoe rode to 
Faversham, and afterwards witnessed the triumphal entry of 
William and Mary into the capital, and was present at the 
subsequent meetings of the two Houses of Parliament. 

He had set up as a hosier or hose-factor, and implicated 
himself in various speculative transactions. Instead of making 
a fortune, he went banbupt (1692), but came to an amicable 
arrangement with his creditors. His next trading venture was 
more prosperous. He ran an extensive bridc-factory at Tilbury 
for some ten years (1694-1705), and was able to reduce his debts 
from ^17,000 to £5000, and ultimately to pay them of 
entirely. When a tax on glass was voted (1695), Defoe was 
appointed accountant to the commissionen, and hdd the post 
for four years, when the tax was withdrawn. He was consulted 
by the Government on such matten as the proposal to establish 
lotteries for the benefit of the Exchequer, and twice held office 
as one of the controllers of a royal lottery. His wide and 
accurate knowle<%e of 'the body politic and economic, lus 
speculative bddness, and his instinctive brat for think^ ont 

t fnbmtW. P. Treat «a *< Defoe "(fiaak 
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how things should be done, aie strikmglf shown in his Essay m 
Pnjeets (169^, which propounds a number of schemes for com- 
mercial, fiscal, educational, and mflitary reforms, most of them 
sound and far-seeing, others wildly Utopian. 

Defoe’s many-sided abilities and hit devotion to the Pro- 
testant cause marked him out for employment as a contro- 
versialist in matters of more immediaqr. He championed the 
war policy of the king in pamphlets exposing the danger of 
letting Louis XIV. have his way over the Spanish succession. He 
made game of those who disparaged William III. as a foreigner 
by publishing a ballad, fbe f rue-bom Englisbuum, reminding 
the nation, in trenchant doggerel terms, that they were as 
mongrel a breed as ever peopled the earth. Far from exciting 
indignation, the satire sold in tens of thousands, and made Defoe 
the most popular man in England. But his strong-mindedness 
and independence were less happy when he dealt with the 
troubles of his co-rdi^onists. He failed to please the Dis- 
senters with his tracts on the practice of occasional conformity, 
and his sarcastic adoption, in The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters (1702), of the most violent and extreme sentiments of a 
High Churchman, ready to put down Nonconformity by thej 
method of hanging the preachers and banishing their congrega- 
tions, embroiled him with both parties at once. Many of the 
high-flying Tories were foolish enough to take the advice in 
earnest; their opponents were alarmed. Hearing that proceed- 
ings were in train against him, Defoe went into hiding, and 
issued a defence of his conduct. Eventually, however, he stood 
his trial, and was sentenced to a fine, to stand three times in the 
pillory, and to be imprisoned during the queen’s pleasure. His 
three days in the pillory were a triumph for Defoe. He was 
encircled by a bodyguard of admirers, while the populace drank 
his health and shouted lines from the Hymn to the Pillory, in 
which he boldly declared that he had been punished for telling 
" those trutha that should not have been told.” 

” And thus he’s an examole made 
To make men of thdr Wes^ afraid.” 

Released from gaol m November 1703, Defoe, wliose works 
at Tilbury had been dismanded, leaving him with no support 
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for his wife and fomily except his pen, went on with his pam- ** f 4r 
phleteering: started the Weekly Revieto ^ the Affeirs ^ Frtmte 
(1704-171 3), a jonmal dealing with foreign policy and enli^ten* 2!^^^ 
ing the country on the ambition of the French Idng to donuneer Cmm/i- 
orer the Qtndnent, and gave the first example of his genius dgter” 
for describing, as if with the pen of an eye-witness, matters that " 
he knew about chiefly by report, in Tfo Stmt ; sr, a CeUeetim 
ef the most remarkable Casualties and Disasters tebicb happened 
in the Late Dreadful tempest, both by Sea and Land (1704). Two 
subsequent worb, among much writing of hit usual polemical 
kind, are of importance in the study of Defoe the future novelist. 

The one was a volume entitled, 7 he Consolidator: or. Memoirs 
of Sundry Transactions from the World in the Moon, Translated 
from the Lunar Language. By the Author if the True-torn 
Englishman (1705): the other a tract called, A True Relation of 
the Apparition of one Mrs Veal, The next day after Her Death : 
to one Mrs Bargrave At Canterbury (170^. The fourth edition 
of the latter was published with Drelincourt’s pious work. The 
Christian's D fence against the Fears of Death, appended, and 
these words added to the title, "Which Apparition recom- 
mends the Perusal of Drelincourt’s Book of Consolationt against 
the Fears of Death ’’ ; but to suppose that Defoe wrote the book 
to puff Drelincourt’s tract it a mistake. 

He derived the idea of his Consolidator from Cyrano de Tie 
Bergerac, of whose utirical romance two translations had “Consul- 
appeared in the last half-century. For that amutmg fantasy 
the ori^al notion seems to have come from the Ludanic essay 
of Frands Godwin, l>i8hop of Hereford, The M'an in the Meone : 
or a discourse f a Voyage thither By Domingo Gonzales The speedy 
Messenger, publish^ posthumously in 163B, having probably 
been written in Godwin’s youth.* The story it based on the 
theory that there is a regular passage by which locusts, birds, 
and the like migrate between the two planets ; and Godwin’s 
adventurer, left on St Helena,* living a Crusoe life there, and 

* It wtt trinilated into French by J, Bmidoin (164S). The ailufion* in 
Godwin’i etories are to events in the fifteen-nineties. 

• One of Mandeliio’s desert isianders it left on St Helena(iee below, p. 149), 
and HakloTt relates the experienees of John S^g^ar done on thit island for a 
year and a half (Secord, pp. 19-30)* 
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i^terwards a fugitive on Tenerife, escapes fitom savages bjr the 
agency of a team of swans which he htt ^messed, and eventuaBy 
is wafted to the moon. Defoe probably knew Godwin’s tale, 
as well as the more serious work (f another prelate, J<dm Wilkins, 
lushop of Chester, whose treatise, J Dismery ^ a New Werld 
in tie Mem, with a Uutemu CtnunuHi tie PrebabUity ef « 
Pastime tbitber, came out the same year. WiDdns states that he 
had finished his discourse when he lighted on the late Bishop 
Godwin’s fandful work. In a final ^pter on the possibilityjtrf 
travel to the moon, he solemnly discusses Godwin’s suppoutipn 
of an air>tradc for birds and insects. Hit own fourteenth p»* 
pontion runt, ** That ’tit possible for our Posterity to find out 
a Conveyance to this other World, and if there be Inhabitant 
there, to have Commerce with them.” No doubt, Robert 
Paltock had the Bishop of Chester’s bo(^ in mind when he 
called hit Utopian story of the winged folk 7 be Life and Adven- 
tures ef Peter WiUiins{i‘/$i). Defoe was acquainted with it. In 
fhe Consolidator he spe^s of the “ mechanic motions of Bishop 
Wilkins, ” ^ whose eleventh proposition, ” That as their World 
it our Moon, so our World it their Moon,” furnishes the basic 
prindplet of his own speculations and inventions. For this is a 
satire that, like Swift’s Gulliver, shifts from one point of view 
to the opposite, now looking from the moon through a powerful 
telescope at the foedish squabbling of sects and nations on this 
earth, and now contemplating the wild strug^es of Solunarians 
and Crolians, caricatures of the Anglicans and Dissenten, in the 
world of the moon. The pretence that he it abridging from the 
historiographer*royal to the Emperor of China indicates that 
Defoe taw the satirical value of the foreign observer, with his 
long-distance outlotA on European afifain, even though he em- 
the device without skill or grace.* 

Defoe’s narrative it, indeed, ill-proportioned and dumty, and 
the humour heavy. His “ Consolidator ” it an engine conritting 
of a duiriot- carried on the bacb of two vast bodies with 
extended wings, which are composed of 513 feathers, all of the 
tame length and breadth, with the exception of a much larger 

> 71fCWdUbw,a. ale(fiir^£MWW'#rib/X^,«4. H. Moricy, lUy). 

t 73, TwMti iff (1617.1(9)) *** ^ Juwwa to Dote, *w 

below, p. 14). 
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one, ** the piending or iiiperinteadent feather,” whose function 
H ia ” to giude, regulate, and ^t the wb^ bo^.” Thia 
machme represents the Eng^ House of Commons, and in the 
account of its constructimi, its first Topages, and the accidents it 
sustained, Defoe aUegoriaea the hhtoij of the Gvil Wan and 
the Revolution. He pleads for mutual understandii^ and 
moderation, and ridicules extremists of either party. 

Methinb I begm to pity my brethren, the moderate men of 
the Churdi, that they cannot tee into this new plot, and to with 
th^ would but get up into our ConsoUdator, and take a journey 
to the moon, and there, the help of these gUttet, ^ey would 
tee the allegorical, symbolical heter^zicality of aU matter ; 
it would make immediate converts of them ; thqr would tee 
plainly that to tack and consolidate, to make exdusive laws, to 
persecute for conscience, disturb and distress parties— ttoe are 
all fanatic plots, mere combinations against the Churd^ to 
bring her into contempt, and to fix and establish the Dissenters 
to the end of the chapter. But of this I shall find occasion to 
speak occasionally, when an occasion presents itself to examine 
a certain occasional bill tranucting in these Lunar regions some 
time before I had the happiness to arrive there.* 

Thu awkward’ mixture of argument and ridicule, direct and PusiUt 
indirect description, can hardly be compared with the sustained 
irony of Swift. But there are obvious suggestions for the voyage 
to Laputa in Cmstliiatw, even if it be doubted whether the 

contrasted views of earthly and lunar afiain contributed anything 
to the first two bodes of Gidlivtf. Defoe gets some amusement 
out of two machines used on the lunar orb, the Elevators and 
theCoptators. As to the former: 

The mechanic operations of these are wondmfnl, and helped 
by fire, by wbidi the senses are raised to all the stran|^ extremes 
we can imagine, and whereby the intdligent soul is made to 
4wnverte wiu its own species, whether embodied or not. Tlu)se 
that are raised to a due pitdi in this wradrous frame have a clear 
prospwt into the worM spirits, and converse with viri^ 
guardian angds, mirits departed, and what not. And as this is 
a wnmdcrful knowled^ and not.to be obtained but by^he hrip 

. s rSf Ctmdukur, ff. SoC-}»7. 
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of this fire, so those that have tried the experiment give stranM 
accounts of sympathy, pre-existence of soub, dreams, and the 
like. 

The Cogitator or Chair of Reflexion is an engine into which 
a person is screwed, all his faculties are tightened up, every 
distracting object and the ** thousand fluttering demons that 
gender in the fancy ” locked out, and he is enabled to con- 
centrate his brain through a series of glasses on whatever he 
desires to think upon. ^ ' j 

There never was a man went into one of these thir 
engines but he came wiser out than he was before ; and I ar 
persuaded it would be a more effectual cure to our deism, atheism^ 
scepticism, and all other -cisms than ever the Italian’s engine for 
curing the gout by cutting off the toe.^ 

Later on he remarks : 

Our Dissenters here have not the advantage of a cogitator or 
thinking engine, as they have in the moon. We have the elevator 
here, and are lifted up pretty much ; but in the moon they 
always go into the thinking engine upon every emergency, and 
in this they outdo us of this world on every occasion.^ 

Defoe had his eye on blustering preachers of the doctrine of 
non-resistance, like Sacheverell, when he described his ecclesi- 
astic engine, the ** condonazimif,” which makes a terrible noise 
when a clergyman gets inside and beats it, and is used in cases 
of alarm ** as the Church’s signal for universal tumult.” He 
regrets that he is too bad a draughtsman to provide the reader 
with a diagram, but he describes it in detail as follows : 

It is a hollow vessel, large enough to hold the biggest clergy- 
man in the nation ; it is generally an octagon in figure, open 
before, from the waist upward, but whole at the back, wim a 
fiat extending over it for reverberation or doubling the sound ; 
doubling and 4:edoubling being frequently; thou^t necessary 
to be made use of on these occasions. It is very mathematically 
contrived, erected on a pedestal of wood like a windmill, and has 
a pair of winding stairs up to it, like those at the great tun at 
Heiddberg.® 

* TAi Ceiuclidgttr, p. 31a. 
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The other yety notable work J frut Rtlaim ^ the Af- ** fit 
pariim ef me Mrs Veei, is not a work of fiction, as has often Afftri- 
been supposed, but a piece of reporting ; }ret it it no mintaty to ^ ^ 
regard tUt as an early essay in those methods of winnmg ere- 
dence in things excee(hng the probable that Defoe afterwards 
brought to perfection in his fictitious narrativesA Having heard 
of Mrs Bargrave’t story, Defoe, in hit capadty of journalist, 
went down to Canterbury, investigated the case, and served it 
up with such a show of candour and of honest doubts irresistibly 
removed that the reader it almost compiled to believe, not only 
in Mrs Bargrave’s good faith, but even in the reality of the 
apparition. The report is stated to have been tent by a justice 

the peace at Maidstone, a very intelligent person, and to 
be attested by “ a very sober and understanding gentleman, 
who had it IFrom his kinswoman, who lives at Canterbury, 
within a few doors of the house in which the within-named 
Mrs Bargrave lived.” Thus the brief preface, with an assur- 
ance that the report is given, as far as may be, in the actual 
words of Mrs Bargrave, a^ woman of much honesty and virtue, 
who had no reason to invent such a story, ” her whole life 
being a course, as it were, of piety.” Defoe, be it noted, 
here takes as much trouble to attest what he honestly believes 
to be true as he was often to take afterwards with downright 
fiction. 

With the same object he inserts all tl^e tiii y i rr elevan t Circum- 
pa rticulars that are so potent in luffing suspicion and convinc- tteutiei 
ing us of the ar tless veradty rf a tnppwi^ witness ; sud^for 
instance, as Mrs Bargrave’s cheerful efisposition, “notwith- 
standing the ill-usage of a very wicked husband ” ; the little 
touches about Mn Veal’s and Mrs Bargrave’s circumstances and 
the long break in their intercourse ; and the intimate household 
afiairs ^cussed at Mrs Bargrave’s tea-table in that most matter- 
of-fact conversation with the ghost— surdy, the kindliest and 
gentlest of disembodied spirits ever called from the vasty deep ! 

Still more artful are the frank admissions of what might wdgh 
agaiiut the story in the minds of the incredulous. Mrs Veal’s 

» Defoe*! editor, Mr O. A. Aitken, ikowed that It wai not fiction but a 
genuine piece of newi, in an article in Tkt NkMutak Cmtrjft aiavli., 1195. 
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brother, “ a very sober man, to all appearance . . . now does all 
he can to null or quash the story.” 

Mr Veal does «4iat he can to stifle the matter, and said he 
would see Mrs Bargrave; but yet it is certain matter of fact 
that he has been at Captain Watson’s since the death of hu 
sister, and yet never went near Mrs Bargrave ; and some of his 
friend re^rt her to be a liar, and that she kn^ of Mr Breton’s 
ten pounu a year (this refers to an allowance paid to Mrs Veal, 
whidh was a secret and unknown to Mts Bargrave till Mrs Veid 
told it her). But the person who pretends to say so has the 
reputation of a jtotorious Bar among persons whom I knost[ 
to be of undoubted crolit. 

But the most inimitable touch is that of the scoured silk\ 
dress. < 

Mrs Bai^ave “ took hold of her gown-sleeve several times and 
commended it. Mrs Veal told her it was of scoured silk, and 
newly made up.” When she related her experience to Captain 
Watson’s family, ” and what gown she had on, and how stnped, 
and that Mn Veal told her it was scoured, then Mrs Watson 
cried out, * You have seen her indeed, for none knew but Mrs 
Veal and myself that the gown was scoured.’ And Mn Watson 
owned that she described the gown exactly ; * for,’ said she, ‘ I 
helped her to make it up.’ ” 

“To this crushing piece of evidence,” observed Sir Leslie 
Stephen, who believed the whole story to be one of Defoe’s 
inventions, *' it seems that neither Mn Veal nor the notorious 
liar could invent any suflicient reply.” The ” notorious liar ” 
is, of coune, Defoe. Another critic who held much the tame 
oj^nion of Defoe, the late Sir Walter Raleigh, makes the general 
comment, that the ordinary reader becomes to interested in 
the opinion that Defoe’s characten have of one another’s verac- 
ity that he forgets to ask whether they exist.” ^ In the conrse 
of hit journalistic laboun Defoe had at times to relate things 
that are stranger than fiction, and in this way he learned how 
to pass off the less incrediUe products of an enterprising but not 
extravagant invention with a much stricter eoemtuny of evidence 
than he employed in his account of Mrs Veal’s ^ott. 

After hit release from Newgate, Defoe had accepted Govern- 

* Th lUnl, p. ije. 
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ment pay, and waa now employed on secret services. Whm tbe Amtlcr 
Treaty of Union between ^gland and Scotbmd was being 
ne^tiated, he went as an emissaty of peace and conciUation to 
Edinburgh (lyoQ, and did a great deal to allay national pre* 
juebee by a continnons series of artides in his Rtview, by 
rejoinders to pamphlets airing Scottish grievances, and by his 
eulogistic poem Cdeimna. His northern journey and his 
sojourn in Edinburg were to help him later m the Scottish 
scenes of Ctl«nel Jacque and other stories. He also published a 
History of tbe Union with Stotland (1709). Defoe’s conduct as a 
Government agent, ready to throw in lus lot with whichever 
party was in power, has often been impugned as a gross e»mple 
ci political temporizing. When Harley hit first employer fdl, 
with some demur he todc service under Godolphin ; at the next 
crisis, with the tame show of reluctance, he returned to his 
oripnal protector Harley. In support of Godolphin and Mari* 
borough, he wrote to soothe the general impatience with the 
protracted French war. Later on, he was found on the tame 
tide as Swift, and a powerful advocate of peace. He changed 
aides, and, what was worse, he posed at a Tory whilst serving 
in the interests of a Whig administration. Hit most flagrant 
departure from the rules of correct behaviour was to have 
worked as the redactor of a Jacobite organ. Mist’s fFeekly 
Journal (1717-1724), for the surreptitiout purpose of crippling 
its powen of mischief, spiking its guns in the interests of patri- 
otism. But although he was usually found on the tide where 
his own interest lay, he probably always believed, even if he wm 
not always aware of the motives that influenced him, that his 
interests coincided with those of hit countrymen. A man of fin« 
tensilHlity would have been loath to undertake jobs that laid 
him open to the charge cf double-dealing. But Ddoe never 
flinch^ from such qnettionaUe tasks. " It was not material to 
me,” he said, "what ministers her Majesty was pleated to 
employ ; my duty was to go along with every ministiy, to far 
as th^ ^ not break in upon the omtdtntion and the laws and 
liberty of country.” ^ So, wit;hont a pai^ to his botecicnce, 
he ccdlaborated with MBst in tndi a manner at to 'tain " tlhe 

* Hmur mti Iwikt (i7iS)« 
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sting out of that miichievont paper," and “ to keep it within the 
drtlis of a secret management, " without letting Mist or any one 
concerned have the least suspicion of what was gmng on. In 
whatever he did, Defoe showed statesmanship and sagacity. By 
his own code he was both guiltiest and deserving of his country- 
men’s gratitude in a time of perilous intrigue. Perhaps it it 
unreasonable to regret that a man of his intrinsic greatness was 
a law unto himself and not an observer of other men’s rules. 

Defoe’s activity all this time was'plbdigious. Still publishii^ 
mmi^ hit Retfim single-handed, he contributed incessantly to othm 
journals, and when it was politic to let this aggressive organ 
expire he became the editor or leading contributor to Mertaior\ 
which dealt with economic policy and supported Bolingbroke’t' 
treaty of commerce with France. Ik was probably the most 
industrious writer in the annals of literary production. The 
volunte of hit work,^ a large part of which was of a furtive kind, 
must have exceeded even the vast output of the literary factory 
run, a century ago, by the elder Dumas. He ran himself at a 
kind of publishing house, and was always ready with boob, 
pamphlets, or articles, on any topic that happened to be en- 
grossing public interest. It was indeed as a manufacturer of 
wares for the literary mart, or at least the mart for printed stuff, 
that Defoe, lineal successor of the old purveyor of chap-boob, 
contrived in the end to become a novelist. Several of his diver- 
sified' publications that had some little to do with his training 
for the part remain to be mentioned. In his journalism he was 
often called upon to relate incidents of interest as news, which 
gave him practice in the art of nanative and of brin^g both 
the famiUar and the strange graphically and strikingly before the 
eye. One section of his Rtpiete, which after the fint year was 
issued separately at a monthly supplement, was entitled, Merture 
SemidaU ,* or Aivict from the Scondolotu Club, Later it became 
the Little Review. In this he was continually dealing with social, 
moral, and practical topics, and dealing wi^ them in a manner 
anticipating the Tetler and Sfeetator, if with much less delicacy 

^ A bibliography inonntlM to neiily fifty ptgei it given by l^ttln 
Q|oi«S 49}; thtt of Profeiior W. P, Trent contnlnt yyo titim (CM. Hui, ^ 
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and litmry charm. This kind of writing he kept up for years 
after the Rivim had come to an end and he was busy with his 
novels and other substantial vtrotks ; his later essays and char- 
acter-sketches, chiefly those contributed to the we^y journals 
of Mist (1717-1724) and Applebee (1720-1726), betraying that 
he had not read Steele and Addison in vain. He undertook 
historical narrative in his Hisutry of the Wars of CharUs XII , 

(1715), written from the point of view of a Scots Gentleman 
in the Swedish Service.” He concocted spurious memoirs in his 
Minutes of the Negociations of Mans. Mesnager . .. . Wherein some 
of the most Secret 7 ransactions of that 7 tW, relating to the Interest 
of the Pretender^ and a Clandestine Separate Peace are detected 
and laid open. Written by himself Done out of French (1717). 

And at a time when he was compromised by his underhand 
political journalism and abused therefor by his enemies, when 
he was harassed by pecuniary embarrassments, at variance with 
some of his own family, and, to crown all, struck down by ill- 
ness,^ the veteran took in hand a book-making job in which his 
facidty for story-telling and his puritanic bent for moral admoni- 
tion were both to find scope. 

7 he Family Instructor in three parts. I. Relating to F athers and ** f h 
Children. II. To Masters and Servants. III. To Husbands and Family 
Wives (1715), one of Defoe’s most lucrative ventures, was an 
application of fictitious narrative and dialogue to the object of 
ethical teaching. It was designed, said the preface, ” both to 
divert and instruct.” He had at first intended to make it a 
dramatic poem, but found the subject too solemn. So, in his 
present contrite mood, he adopted the manner of a catechist, an 
innocent child, ” with an air of mere Nature,^’ asking questions 
on our origin, our state, our progress in the world, the reason of 
our being born into it, and, which is the main cogitation,” 
our condition beyond it. The first part is mainly taken up with 
the history of a family, the members of which, Defoe broadly 
hints, are living persons and may perhaps take offence at the 
freedom with which he treats them, although he has shown the 
civility of concealing their names^ The father is a goo^man, 
who takes great trouble about his son’s education, but impru- 

^ At »Qy rtte» to he makei out in We u Htumr wi JuUkt (1715)* 
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dentljr him a tutor who hai no r^ard for r^lgion. Hence 
the boy and hia titter are led attray by woridly temptationt ; 
and, in the conduiion, the ton runt away and joint ^ army, 
coming home a cripple and dying miterably. The dau^ter, 
however, it reformed by a religiout aunt, and marriet her counn, 
a tober, god-fearing gentleman. Hiere it a bng ditcourte 
between the father and mother, lamenting the erron that have 
retulted in the demoralization of the children. The dreadful 
example of a father and family dettitute religion, and 
horror experienced by a youth brought op in thete aurronnu- 
ingi when he comet to realize hit forlorn condition, enforce the 
moral. Two boyt are contraited in the tecond part. Thetobe^, 
piout lad it apprenticed to a rich thopkeqper who caret nothing 
for religion. The mid, profane lad it converted by the other, 
and to the turprite of hit matter, a religiout clothier, attaint a 
ttate of penitence and anxiety about hit toul. The retult of 
overhearing the colloquiei between the boyt it that the irre- 
ligiout tradetman it brought to a tente of hit own danger. All 
three partt are illuttrated with inttancet of ill examplet tet by 
parentt and tuperion to children and tervantt, who ought to. 
be provided with ghottly inatruction and teduloutly guarded 
from jeering and profane attociatet. Defoe’t lincerity it not 
in diipute ; but the continual identification of goodnett and 
tdf-interett it on no higher level than the Richardtonian ethict 
which were toon to receive a welcome from the tame great body 
of middle-daat readers and middle-dats contdencet. 
fitdn Up to the date of Robinson Crusoe (1719), the first and best 
btfon of what may be briefly described as hit regular worb (tf fiction, 
“ IbUsh Defoe’s invention had found employment, with the exception 
„ cd the exemplary tales in his Family Instructoff only in irregular 
ways. In hit pamphlets he often assumed a character and 
maintained opinions differing from hit own, in which tense hu 
Shortest Way might be counted among hit worb of fiction.* He 
had tried his Wd at dialogue and satirical portraiture of 
bgoted and intolerant High Qiurchmen in the Secret History 

1 At « liter period he ukei on the perjonility of i ** good old genriemm '* 
In the Mimun of Doiicir Cimpbeni ind everybody knowi mi wiyi of 
Imperioiietioii in M$ii fUnArst Th PUlgMe etc. 
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pj tbt Oet^pr Chi (1711)* I& •Upn>babi]it7lie wai tespcmnble, 
at lean in part, for fbp Ceutiimtm pf Letttrs Writm by a 
furkisb Sfy at Paris (1718), his portion treating the period 
i687'1693.> As a newsmonger, he had never bm at a 1 m for 
jncturesqne detail, and had sjrstematically posed u an mdividual 
possessed of nniqne information. All this was an invalnable 
apprenticeship for the series of Petitions biographies and his- 
tories, and fictitious nanatives of travel and adventure, which 
were now to begin. 

Tfo Lijt and Strange Surprizing Adventures «/ Rphinsm "Min- 
Cruspe, Of Turk, Mariner : Who lived eight and Tteenty Tears, sen 
ail alone on an un-inbabiud Island on the Coast sf America, near ” 
the Mouth of the Great River Oreonofue ; Hwing been east on 
Shore by Ship^eck, wherein all the Men perished but himself. 

With a* Account how he was at last as strangely delivered by 
Pyrates. Written by Himself, appeared on 25th April 1719. By 
8th August there had been four editions, besides an incorrect 
one probably pirated ; and on 20th August Defoe published 
a second part, The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ; Being 
the Second and Last Part of his Life, Ami of the Strange Surprizing 
Accounts of his Travels Round three Parts of the Globe, A third 
part, in which Defoe sought hopefully but unwisely to catch both 
the public who were enchanted by the adventures and the very 
different public who bought edition after edition of his FamBy 

1 A iMUrt WrUMtn fy m Turkith Sfy Furit, Ghing m 

JmfywiM At€mM iht Dhait at Cmstaatia^U •/ the meet remarkaUe Traaeaetieiu ef 
aai Bhetmrhig temral latrines and Seerete ef the Chrietiaa Ceartit etpeeiaiL 
f tkat ef JFnuue t eeatimted from the yar 16S7 te the year 1693. Wriitea er^aaUy 
ia AroMct Traaekted hie JtaUaa^ aid Jrem thenee hie Bt^Heh (171S). Thii wti 
•umUmenttrT to the Eq^iih traniUtlon of Olofanai Ptolo M»nuia*i 
Mtirical work, V£syien tare (i636)) which wai traniUted into Engiiih tt 
Lettere writ iy a Tarkuk Sfy^ vehe kh'dfve emd ferty yeare * at Pcrti/ 

aa Aeeemtt ie tbt Dhan at Cmtaath^ ef the meet remarkable Traaeaetieae ef Eitrefe 
frem i6}7 te t6St (t Tols., i6S7«i693), In • leriei of pretended letters to tne 
Sublime Porte^ Mirtnt gave in account of public affaire, the characters and 
doings of eminent personages, literary, scientific, and religions matters, social 
manners and prlfite morals. The risks and misadventurei of the spy and a 
rather tame love-affair help, not very effectively, to Hiliise a little nariitlve 
interest The foreign point ot view gives some piquancy to what would else 
have been a somewhat dull commentary. The TerAub Sfy Was Immensely 
popular both in France and England, and was the precursor of MontesquIenS 
laitrte Feredatt (I7S1) and G^smlth’s C^iaea ef ike fFerld (tyfia), tO mention 
only the two most famous works of the kind In which the ibrmgn observer 
is a medinm lor more phlloiophic criticism. 
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Instruetor^ was hurriedly compiled from his note-boob and 
issued next year» with ^e formidable title, Serim Reflectms 
during ihe Life and Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
With bis Vision of the Angelick World (1720), an abridgment of 
all three parts coming out almost simuluneously. 

Outline By RiAinson Crusoe is ordinarily understood the first part, the 
of tie story of the castaway’s twenty-eight years of solitude on the 

island. The main portion of this is sp well known to every one 
that there is no need to remind tlie^reader of anything but tte 
incidents that lead up to the shipwreck. These, however, ire 
of considerable importance in regard to the question how DefOe 
made up the story. Crusoe begins with an account of his birtn 
and parenuge, and relates that in opposition to his father’ll 
advice he was determined to go to sea, and at last ran away from 
home, going on board a ship bound for London, on ist Septem- 
ber 1651. Dates, places, names and particulars of his relatives, 
and similar details, are given with great exactness : the method 
of a true and artless journal is followed with artful consistency. 
A violent storm was encountered off Yarmouth, and the vessel 
foundered, after those on board had been taken off in a boat. 
For this episode Defoe had done the preliminary study in his 
realistic monograph, 7 be Stom^ (1704): the relative particulars 
correspond exactly. They landed between Winterton Ness and 
Cromer, and Crusoe made his way to London. There he joined 
a vessel sailing for Guinea, earned a good profit on a stock of 
merchandise that he took with him, and on his return resolved 
to set up as a Guinea trader. But here his luck ended. On his 
second voyage to Africa the ship was captured by pirates from 
Salee, and Crusoe spent the next two years as a slave in that 
stronghold. Then he made his escape in a boat, with a black 
boy named Xury, and after some adventures on the west coast 
of Africa was picked up by a Portuguese ship and landed in 
Braxil, where Jie establkhed himself as a jlanter. His restless 
disposition broke out again after four years of this remunerative 
but tedious occupation, and he induced some merchants and 

t See above, p. ijt, and Secerd (76-S5), wlio thoronghlj ezamlnet the 
qnettlon wheUier Defoe borrowed from anyone bat himieu, at hai been 
repeatedly alleged. 
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planters to fit out a ship to fetch slaves from Africa. The ship 
was carried out of its course by storms, and went ashore off an 
island near the mouth of the Orinoco, all on board perishing 
except Crusoe. He fought his way out of the water, and, more 
dead than alive, found himself alone on an uninhabited island 
on 30th September 1659, ^ remained till 19th 

December i686. 

Every schoolboy is familiar with the inimitable account of lu 
Crusoe’s adventures on the island, the landing of stores from g^nersl 
the wreck, the building of his fortified houses, the unexpected 
growth of the barley and rice, the domestication of his goats, 
the frequent mishaps that failed to daunt his courage, the mak- 
ing of a boat to carry him to the mainland and his ignominious 
failure to get her into the water, the shock when he discovered 
the footprint of a man, the arrival of the savages on his part of 
the island when he had been alone for eighteen years, his panic 
and then his scheme for capturing one of their prisoners, the 
fight with the cannibals and the rescue of Friday, and, later on, 
Crusoe’s deliverance of the Spaniard and the mission for the 
rescue of the other Spaniards on the mainland, an enterprise 
unexpectedly interrupted by the advent of an English ship, the 
crew of whi^ had mutinied and deposed the captain, the battle 
with the mutineers, recapture of the ship, and Crusoe’s return 
to England with his man Friday : not Hamlet^ not the Pilgrim^ s 
Progress^ is better known than this immortal story. 

No story, indeed, whether true or fictitious, has ever been 
told with such a combination of minute and inexhaustible 
realism and al the curiosity that keeps the ^nd on the stretch 
to the very end. There had been no fiction such as this from 
when literature began ; there has been nothing quite like it 
since. The matters recounted were all but incredible. The 
world had wondered at Selkirk’s four years of solitude on 
Juan Fernandez ; Crusoe lived alone for twenty-eight.^ Other 

^ One of Otfoe*! lateit cridcs remarks: «To exceed tke expertoces of 
Selkirk mad the others, which aie set forth as possible sources of Mm 
Cnm, Crasoe had no need of stajiag njearly a third of a centurp la^ioUtHda ; 
far the hero of Jaaa Peraaadex was rescaed after bat foar years, an^eter de 
Serrano after seven, and no other castaway Is known to ^ve sumyed so 
long as that. As Prolbssor Treat has observed, Selkirks Island Is Mt 
Cmsoe’s Island, and I may add that Selkirk is not Crusoe" Record, A. W., 

VQl. Ul^g 
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anfort»iMte«mali]Knmtion]ttdfluiugedtocxiit: Robnuon 
Cmoe made himaelf comfortaUei and 10 lecore that mdiea 
mannden came <m the scene he trinmphed over them and was 
huled as Govemor.” /hi a.resoiitc ef^eas. lui almost npet- 
human feats of invention rad endurance, his maireflons patience 
Tif and sdf-tnffidency, needed povreiful corroboration if t^ were 

Msd/sr to win poetic faith. Defoe meant them to be accepted at cate> 
gorical facts. Hence, he was driven to that untiring rq^stration 
^ ^ of the smallest inddentt, the trlVhilitiet, the irrelevanciet,|the 
snperflwtks, which are the marit of honest, untutored nana* 
tive, and wldch became the trade-mark of Ddoe’t ttorjr-tdling, 
though nowhere dte was it necessary to carry it to such an 
extreme at in XMnm Crm/\ \ 

The essence of hit method to tell, not merely that some- 
thing was done, but how it was done. He was the man of 
practical genius, and his mind ddighted in these minute detaib. 
The average narrator would, for iiutance, have mentioned simply 
that Crusoe made a sieve, and having no better material con- 
structed it of the stuff in a seaman’s neckcloth. Defoe makes of 
this petty matter a whole paragraph, and we read it with 
absorption: 

My next difficulty was to make a sieve, or search, to dress mv 
meal, and to part it from the bran and t^ husk, without whira 
I did not tee it possible I could have any bread. This was a most 
difficult thing, to much at but to thiu on, for to be sure I had 
nodiing like ^ necessary thing to make it ; I mean fine thin 
canvas or stuff, to search the meal throngL And here I was 
at a full stem for many months, nor did I really know what to 
do; linen load none kft, but uhat was mere ra^j Ihadgoatt’- 
hur, but neither knew I how to weave it or spin it ; and had I 
Imourn how, here was no took to work it with. All the tmtdr 
that I found for this was, that at last I ffid remember I had, 
raumg the seamen’s dothim which were saved out of the ship, 
tome neckdotht of calico or mudin ; rad with t<«ne piecet of 
these I madethree small sieves, but properenough for the work ; 
and thus I made diift for some years. How I md afterwards, I 
shall ffiow in its place.* 

Tit Nmwihi MuhitfD^ f. }i)b Nothing bat Daiw^t fuwot dmM* 
Mtatidawthod coaM uyo aiiiic at itaad tht notr I nprob o MU ty of Mkm 
Cmm> 

s AMnw Craatr, td. G. A. Altkoa, 1I95, vp. 
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Who, after reading thii, can donbt that Crmoe made thatateve, 
can help picturing that neve, and the udude procett of iti manu* 
factnre t The dreuinitantiid method ia juitified of its paint. 

^Tie mind it to imprtyd with the accumulated weight of detri l. 

CT jBtHttlBfe at naturally at the nntifted jumble of factt po ured 
ou t W an ing^taout iwunStT that it atb no quetticm a^f^ 
nomittru tt. .T^partt are to weighty in the matt that the whde 
it acce pted ^Aout challenge. And, what it more tttange. we 
read an thit with the tame riveted attention, vriwn he it detcrib- 
ing the way he contrived a makethift tieve, at if he were re- 
counting the lott of a thip or a hairbreadth etcape from the 
cannibab. 

To trace Defoe’t tourcet, to tee how much he todc from them Defies 
and how he uted it, it the right way to ttudy hit workmanthip. smvts 
For it wat not timply rough material that he appropriated, but 
manufactured material ; in other wordt, he had perforce to 
iimulate the manner and method of the travel-bode m well at Cmm" 
the faett it recorded. Defoe’t editort and commentatort have 
realized thit, and reteardi into hit actual or tuppoted originalt 
hat produced a voluminoui literature.^ The tourcet from which 
he obtained hit materialt fall roughly into two lott : previout 
accountt, true or imaginative, of the life of a tolitary in dreum- 
ttancet more or lew like Crutoe’t ;. and worb of travel and 
adventure tupplying the geograplucal and other detdl. There 
were available in Defoe’t time a number of woib recounting 
what we may now denominate Crusoe experiences ; tome of 
these he certainly uted, some he may have uted, the rest seem 
to have been unknown to him or at any rate to have furnished 
nothing of importance. To the travel literature of his day much Pmim 
the same remarb apply. 

The original incentive to write Robinson Crusoe and the 
central idea of a man left by himself on a desert island, relying 
on his own retonreet for existence, and maintaining his courage desert 
and dieerfulnew in spite of solitude and privarion, came to fintes 


* TiiU hM bwn rfannatlv eMUDin«4 by ProSmor A. W. S«cor4, to whoie 
adminhle amiompb, Samu h tk Harretm Meski ^ Diftt (tWoOTair 
/KWf Sktu k £«goy ZUtntim, is., 19H1 !•}> with its biWo- 

irsphical reCmnen, emy on* aiiiit go who with** to patn* tb* 
fatthcr than th* brhe i^loaw given here. 
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Defoe from the actual experiences of Alexander Selkirk, the 
history of whose sojourn on Juan Fernandez was the great 
sensation of 1712-1713.^ The several narratives of SeUdric's 
adventure must accordingly be considered first, although D^oe 
actually received more specific hints from the other works. For, 
with his usual audacity, he essayed to outdo at once the Selkirk 
story and all the other records of a similar kind extant. There 
was a variety of suitable material.,ri;ady to hand. Five of these 
are discussed in a dissertation by Dr Friedrich Wackwita:* 
Henry Nevile’s Isle of Pines (1668), the accounts of a Mosquito 
Indian’s solitary stay on Juan Fernandez in Ringrose’s Bucan^s 
of America (1685), and Dampier’s New Voyage round the Wort^ 
(1697), the story of the shipwreck of Peter de Serrano and his 
seven years on a desert island in the West Indies, found in Royal 
Commentaries of the Tncas, a professedly historical account of an 
ideal polity, translated by Sir Paul Ricaut from Garcilaso de la 
Vega (1688), and the life of Ebn Jokdhan, in several versions of 
a curious work originally written in Arabic by Ibn Tufail. 
Another German investigator. Max Giinther,* suggested some 
other possible sources, particularly Grimmelshausen’s picaresque: 
romance Simflieissimus (1669), and two narratives of imaginary 
travels, Les Avantures de Jacfues Sadeur, by Gabriel de Foigny, 
and the Histoire des Shterambes, by Denis Vairasse d’Allais, 
translated into English as The History of the Sevarites or Sever- 
amhi : A Nation inhabiting port of the third Continent, Commonly 
eaUed, Terra Australes Incognita (1675-1679).* 

It has recently been argued that D^oe gained more that 
was useful from Captain Robert Knox’s relation of his long 
captivity in Ceylon, and a few incidents from Misson’s fictitious 
account of Francis Leguat’s struggle for existence on the iriand 
of Rodriguez (1707).' With one exception, the other posrilnli- 
ties are less important. Arber suggested, and Mr Aitken thought 

* AUaaader Selkirk (iS7C>i7Si) joined Oq^tain Dempler’t privateering 
expedition (170^, and he was left on Joan Femandea (Sept. f704rdaii. 1709). 

> E n t tu h a^ic b icbt i ewn DtfMt fleMnee Crutm (Berlin, 1909). 

* gwiWhwyirMetw wn Dgm XeUom Crm* (Orclftwald, 1909). 

* Thie afterwards qtpeared with the new title Tdt Hbsuj of Bwr 
m Uma s 0 Ptoft* if As CseAsta (t7)S). It had been nude the baaie of 
a hma third velnme of GalUvs^t Tfwosh (1727)* 

* Seeoid, pp. 9a*9], etc. ; BUL, pp. ti9-ia5. 
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it likelyi that the episode of Crusoe’s deUrerance by pirates 
originated in A Relation of the great suffering and strange Aiven^ 
tyres of Henry Pitman (1689). Three short accounts of life on 
a desert island have been poihted out in Mandelslo’s Voyages 
and Travels^ included in Voyages and travels of the Ambassadors^ 
by Adam Olearius (1662).^ Godwin’s Man in the Moone was 
probably well known to Defoe, but would have yielded him 
little, though it had its share in the vogue of imaginary voyages 
and even of arduous experiences on an island.^ The latest claim- 
ant to be the original of Robinson Crusoe is that portion of a 
Utopian romance, Krinke Kesmes (1708), by Hendrik Smeeb, 
which is concerned with the adventures of a Dutch cabin-boy 
left alone in a desert region and afterwards captured and well 
treated by savages. 

But general accounts of travel helped Defoe as much as these 
closer anticipations of his more particular theme. Not only in 
the first part of Robinson Crusoe^ but also in The Farther Adven- 
turesj he drew extensively upon the many accounts of travel and 
exploration current in his day. These furnished the geographical 
background and invaluable bits of actuality, and in the second 
part provided the entire groundwork of Crusoe’s journeys to the 
Far East and back to Europe. *He does not appear to have gone 
abroad himself since he was a young man, and to judge by his 
allusions to other people’s sufierings on shipboard was a bad 
sailor ’ ; but he was as intensely interested as any man of that 

1 Dottio, ii. 319, 

* The iiUnd is St Helena, which wai the scene of a Dutchman's painful 
experiences of solitude, as related by Mandelslo, and of the equally trying 
eighteen months of John Segar, reported by Hakluyt (Seeord, pp. sS-i9)* One 
of the busiest compilers of dubious compendiums of geographical and other 
information at that time, Nathaniel Crodch, who wrote under the name of 
R. Burton, embodied Godwin’s narrative in a small book called TAe Etif/ish 
Ac^dtim in Gnima mdEaxt India • . • vtitk an accotmt of th$ odmirM v^gg 
of Domingo CrMse/er, to the woHd in the Moon (lyaS). This is another ofTering 
to the voracious appetite for knowledge that had so much to do with the 
genesis of Bohinson Cmoe, C^An 5 /stgi£iiee, etc. Crouch or Burton was 
(1631 ?-i7as ?) both a writer and a publisher, and had a talent for melting 
down the contents of other people’s books. His io*called histories and the 
like are compact of wonders, rarities, and curiosities, but have no literi^ value. 

• “Cet intrdpide navigauur en chambre goiltait fort pen les jyes det 
traversAes maritimes ; il n^avait pas le pied matin, et les heros de ses romans 
•ont victimes d’un aifreox mal de mer : il nous ddpelftt leurs soufTrances par 
des dAtailt et des Images expressifs qui pouvaient seulemeDt venir de ses 
propres experiences ” J^ttin, Danhl de Foe et m romant, i. 34). 


DefoVs 
indebted- 
ness to the 
current 
literature 
of travel 
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exdtisg time in the pfogiets of ducorerjr and the ezphnts of the 
great navigaton. Ihongh himself an armchair eipIorer,no one 
was a better general authority on the subject. & knew more 
about the various r^ons of the ^obe t^n the hardiest ex- 
plorer, whose knowledge might be more peculiar but was far 
extensive. Defoe had a library full of bodn ; he kept him- 
self abreast of the latest extensions of knowledge ; he studied 
the maps of recent explorers so mtelligently that he was able 
to make conjectures a^ut unknown seas and countries which 
time has coi^rmed.^ \ 

Dt/M • The great age of maritime discovery which had opened mu 
tmtilv the voyages of G>lumbus and his successon was not yet ovv. 
Large tracts of the world were still uncharted, and reports 
dt travel in unknown or little known regions were read with 
avidity. The era of colonization had begun, and the popular 
interest in the voyages of English seamen was intensified by the 
sense of rivalry with other nations, who were competing fiercely 
for the richest territories. The record has been kept in an un- 
rivalled series cf journals, log-bodcs, and other narratives, by 
the navigaton themselves or by trustworthy chroniden. But 
alongside of the authoritative literature there was a cheap, 
second-hud literature of travel, compfled from sound and 
unsound originals by such book-maken as Nathuiel Crouch.* 
Among these middlemen, Defoe was the best informed, and on 
the whole the most respectable ; at the same time, he was fint 
and foremost a manufacturer of printed matter, with a watchful 
eye on the market, and a mind made up to give the public what 
they wuted, ud to exdte no distrust of his good faith. 
Rtibhm Crum and Cafuun have to be considered as 

fictitious narratives of travel, just as the Mtmks tf a CmtUtr 
and the Jmtmd ^ the Plague Tear have to be conridered as 
fictitious historical works, ud MdH Flanders and Rexona as 
fictitiotts bic^phies. - 

s As Sseoid obierrM (pp. I54*>5ft Dtfos auk« Singletm sail bctwam 
flenth Aaatnlit Me Vaa INaoHa’a bud, aftarwarda kaawa aa TaaoMala. 
wUda waa thaa aappeaad to ba part of tka AattraUsa eoatioaot. Taanaa, 
tho AMorerar, dM aot kaow It to ba aa iaiaod, aor waa thla aacaitalaad tlU 
Baaa aaUad thm^h ia 179I, tafant)r.ai|bt yaaia after Dafea diacoaared Baaa’a 
Strait— oa papea 

s Saaaboaa, p. ass, a. 
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To de»cribe life on a tro^cal island with apparentlf the same 
intimate knowledge as he described life in Lcmdon, Defoe must 
have had behind him a vast fund of reading in the liteiature of 
travd. For this wide and miscellaneous erudition, not two or 
three but a whole libraijr of boob would have to be cited as his 
authorities. He had read them all, from HaUujrt and Purchas 
to his contemporaries. Captain Woodes Rogers and Captain 
Edward Cooke, the companions of Dampier. But there are 
some to which, patient investigation has shown, he was more 
particularly indebted. Dampier’s Nne Foyage nund At Wttii 
(4 volt., 1696*1709), a sixth edition of which had appeared in 
1717, probably gave him more material than any other bo(d; : 
it indicated the sea routes followed in Jht Ferihtr Aivtntwts, 
it furnished a wealth of incident and drcumttance that Defoe 
utilized for the island story.^ The facts and the local colour 
enabling him to recount Crusoe’s life at a slave in Salee and his 
escape from that port with Xury have been traced to John 
Ogilby’t Deseriptim ef Africa (1670).* For the overland journey 
of hit hero, in fbt Farther Aiventares^ Defoe went to Louis Le 


Comte’s Journey through China (1697) and fhret Years f ravels 
from Moscow overland to China (i 79<9 by E. Ysbrantt Ides.* 

Let ns return to the island story. The sufferings of Alexander StIldrFt 
Selkirk, four years alone on Juan Fernandez, had been an old 
story for tome time when Defoe revived interest in the subject ***" 
and turned it to account by writing Robinson Crusoe. There it 
no need to imagine that he visited Bristol and had a personal 
interview with Selkirk, at tome Inographeit have gratuitously 
stated. The main facts urere common knowledge. Woodes 
Rogers had described, in A Cruising Foys^e round the World 
(171a}, which was in a second edition in 1718, how the tolitaiy 
man had been found on Juan Fernandez and to what shifts he 
had been reduced for existence ; and Captain Edward Cooke 
had l&ewite given an account of the affair in his F oyagp to At 
SouA Sea (1711).* Among other notices of the fomous eptodey 


8«wt^ pp, PP» 

yttdm (A Cojkrt 

tfsMrtttlMibf WackwitBi Sttsle’s teeouBt It laproaBSsi slur ttat «f 

WoodM Kogen by Akfcmi pp. s*|*l*^* 
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the best-remembered is Steele’s article in the Englishman}’ 
Woodes Rogers relates the event with as much circumstance as 
could be afforded in a seaman’s narrative of an eventful voyage. 
It gives the salient facts, but is naturally somewhat bare of 
detail. There is as much about the first sighting of Selkirk’s 
fires, and the apprehensions that these might be the lights of 
French ships anchored inshore, and about the business of land- 
ing men and searching the island, as^iibout Selkirk himself, dut 
there is no mistaking where Defoe got many of his most tellmg 
ideas : the lonely man clad outlandishly in goatskins, wao 
looked wilder than the first owners of them,” his tale of chasim 
goats and hamstringing large numbers so as to have a supply in 
case of illness, his escape from the Spaniards, his scanty outfit) 
the two huts he built, his primitive method of making fire, the 
providential crop of turnips, his reading, psalm-singing, and 
praying, so that he said he was a better Christian while in this 
solitude than ever he was before, or than, he was afraid, he 
should ever be again.” Steele’s is a brief and pithy article in a 
periodical, adding little except judicious observations to the 
terse reports of Woodes Rogers and Cooke, but dwelling on the 
dramatic aspects of Selkirk’s experiences, the mark they had 
made on his character and his very appearance. Steele says that 
he hsid frequently conversed with the man, and goes on : 

When I first saw him, I thought if I had not been let into his 
character and story I could have discerned that he had been 
much separated from company from his aspect and gesture ; 
there was a strong but cheerful seriousness in his look, and a 
certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, as if he had 
been sunk in thought. . . . The man frequently bewailed his 
return to the world, which could not, he said, with all its enjoy- 
ments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude.” 

There were, no doubt, other contemporary versions of the 
Selkirk affair, all based on the two genuine authorities.* These 
would not escape Defoe’s notice ; but he probably knew no 

^ iit*3rd Dec. 1715. 

* Secerd cites,#./., an anonjiaous tweiee-page pamphlet, JfVewdcMC# 
or m ofoiy turpriung aeeomii of out Mr AUrtminr SMrkf MoUrr of m MtrAmt^ 
mm ctfy tm Cmquo^^orti^ reprinted In Hmimm Mh^Mmu ai., iSio, and In 
Waelrivlts. 
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more than appears in these documents. A very good case has frAabU 
been made out for Captain Robert Knox as an inspirer of 
Rchinsw Crusoe, Knox with his father and a number of men f 

from an English ship had been treacherously made prisoner in Cepsmn 
Ceylon, two months after the date when Crusoe’s ship was Knox 
supposed to have gone ashore (1659). The party were carried 
up-country, several of them died, including Knox’s father ; the 
others were kept in captivity, and when not in actual solitude 
were thrown on their own resources. After nineteen years, Knox 
and one comrade, by a long and adventurous flight, succeeded in 
escaping to the Dutch settlements. Defoe was well acquainted 
with Knox’s story, which had been published in An Historical 
Relation of Ceylon (1681),^ and gave a summary of it in Caftain 
Singleton^ which came out after the second part of Robinson 
Crusoe^ but before the third. There are many correspondences 
between the experiences of Robert Knox and those of Crusoe, 
and more between the two men’s characters. Knox was not 
marooned on a desert island, but was held prisoner, with a small 
band of companions, in a populous country. Yet in many fea- 
tures of the deepest significance the situation of the two men was 
closely parallel. Knox had to solve for himself the problem of 
subsistence, of shelter, and of clothing. He built several houses, 
which like Crusoe he girt with hedges to secure privacy, though 
not for defence. He contrived a lamp ; he captured and domes- 
ticated goats ; he was forced to go in home-made garments and 
to let his beard grow till it was a quarter of a yard long. By an 
unexpected piece of luck he got hold of a Bible, and comforted 
his solitude by reading and regions meditation. He settled the 
question of unions with native women, when his fellow-captives 
grew restive, in much the same manner as Crusoe settled it when 
the number of his subjects was increased by the arrival of the 
English sailors, the Spaniards, and some natives. Further, Knox 
describes ways of making pottery, baskets, and other utensils, in 
vogue among the Sinhalese, which may have given hints to Defoe. 

Tl^re are other resemblances between the two stories^in the 

* The nhtUt portion Is reprinted in end Travels^ ed. 0 . Kiymond 

Genur, 1903), M. aS5-4S9. 

* kvii.*ntii{. 
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mode of namtion, the method of lecwding the lapse of thoe, 
and eren in the phraseology.* Fnrther analogies have beoi 
detected in the additions to his original account found in the 
autobiogiaphical manuscripts wluch Knox left unpoUished;* 
and it hat been suggested that Defoe either knew and conversed 
with ILnox or had access to these documents.* This it a specula* 
don for which evidence it lacking. , , 

But Defoe might weU have had ^ox’t history at the badjof 
his mind at one of the examples of trial and endurance wu 
which he was to compete. There is a general parallel in charact^ 
and career between the real and the imaginary hero. Knox h 4 l 
the same restless disposition, and went to sea ^ewite against his 
father’s earnest desire. He alto made one lucrative voyage 
followed by a second that terminated in long years of captivity. 
He came back to England, and like Crusoe sought out hit rela* 
rivet, received a rewsini, and then spent several years in trading 
voyages to the East Indies, before settling down to hit last days in 
London. Both men show the tame mixture of practical sente 
and i»ety. Knox might wdl have been the author of the Seruus 
R^etiens of Robinson Crusoe, 

But for concrete facts Defoe must be debited with a much 
longer account toDsaape^sNetpFoyageroundtbefForid^ttctntlj 
repnblithed (1718), the very title of which he was aftenvards to 
appropriate in a book of hit own.* Dampier had told the story 
of the Mosquito Indian left alone on Juan Fernandez and found 
there in In the account at hit traveb in the Western hemi* 
tphoe, he had described innumerable features of life among the 
Portuguese of Brazil and the savages of the mainland and the West 
Indian islands, the natural products, the birds and beasts inhabit- 
ing the land, the turdet and fishes in the tea. He had depicted 

* Sword, pp. 

* Printed with the Hiutriai Mtih» {191 iV pirt-of it alio at aa eatliar daw 
by Arbtr {£t^tk Gmrmr^ i., itSy). 

* Secord, 59*49* fumcr detiiU eoald htrdly hive ftidtd Dtlot 
mtteritUy. Koox bsd the mim trouble m Robioion Cmeoe otcr the problesM 
of wfitiiig miterUlit hli clothet» hie hit, hie heiri titd the likoi bot eolved 

differenUya Hie wey of mtkiiif pleabe wee « better one thon Cmeoe'e 
(p. id). And it if diffienlt to eee what Defoe contd hafe owed to thii. 

* AHrw In wldeh Defbe nakee epeclal m 

•of 0 a«pieir*e laet two tolmiiee deaUng with the Aoetrallaa 

toyagt. 
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the mannen and ^qpoutkm of the nativei, their my* c£ piocnr* 
ing anbnitencei method of building houtet, of hunting, malting 
anoes, faihioning articiea of duly use, and to on. It it perhapt 
tuperexogatoiy to lode in Dampier for the germ of ludi an 
inddentaithefindingafthefootprint; but on the dramatic tide, 
at any rate, hit mention of the maiitt of trampling that might 
have been the tracb cd hottile Spaniarda, on the Itle of Pinet,^ 
it a more likely lource, were one needed, tlun the tamer incident 
in Smeeb or that where Knox and hit mate walk badkwardt on 
tandy ground to miilead purtuen.* In finding a tcene for hit 
hero’t adTenturet, Defoe wai naturally careful to place it a long 
way off from Selkirk't itle, without, however, falling under the 
tp^ of the mythic Terra Auttralit. Juan Fernandez it in the 
Pacific, off the coatt of Chile. Defoe retained tome d ittfeatnret, 
but combined them with othert culled from the variout islandt 
detcribed by Dampier in the Atlantic, off the north-eatt coatt of 
South America. One of thete, the Itle of Avei, near Venezuela, 
hat been pointed out at peculiarly tuggettive.* If Defoe had that 
in mind, he trantferred the main linet of itt configuration to an 
iihnd said to lie louth-eatt of Trinidad and not far from the 
Orinoco. No tuch iiland exittt ; but Defoe may have followed 
Dampier’t map which locatet a tmall group at that point. There 
were goatt on Sdkirk’t itland, and Dampier mentiont teveral 
itlandt overrun with goatt. 

From Mitton’t fictitiout Voy^ to tht East-Indits by Franeu Pusiblt 
LtgMt and his Cmpstnim (1707),* aptly detcribed at “ a mosaic hmjhm 

^ Scconli p. $1. The Ula de Pinoti loiith of C«bi, ii of coane e touUy 
different pUee from Nevile'i fictitiom iilind in the loiithern oceen (p. 1 59). 

• See.&e|f#/Mi, Xftli. 

• Sword, pp, 55-56. 

• ^ Ifnv to tht by Frtfms Ltntt gtd hit Cmymtm, 

tknr Ammutm m Twe Ikutrt ItUmit^ tml w Aemm tf m mttt 
b(t^hA in Mmriet hUtmi • • • W Uhtr Tlmt in thtir vM it md 
frm tht Dtmt Idtt (London, 170I}, by Pren^oii Maximillen Miiioo (aetnelly 
puhliihed 1707, nnd dnnitineoiisly in Frenel^ Another Prenbh edition wee 
printed in London (17S0), end (here were Ghennen end Dutch treniUtienf. 

The book mu fumiil^d with « ampi end lignrei,’* end till mcentlv puaed ee 
en unimpeediible record, the Htkmyt Society publiehlng en edition ^ttini^ 
crihed from the Eoglith verson by Cepuin PuSeid Olirer, t foU., iki). 

- ■ ‘ ' ee Geofffoy Atkinson: Mtttrs- 

^.145, m,ind MKeete ^ lis 
1911, pp. 509-*|Bt| «« A french 


w It nas oeea enown to be « tebricetton 

PP* 

t mm mt dm d ttknd Atmrk^ nxxei, 
OmptlsUndSoeeloCi^.*’ 
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Mitm of observations of many travelers in both Africa and America,’* 

^ Defoe nujr have got Ae important incident of the growth of 

PumM ^ although Crusoe has more success than Leguat and his 
seven comrades on Rodriguez, whose repeated attempts to raise 
a crop are unavailing. Some resemblances have been remarked 
between the equipment of tools and> stores supplied to Leguaf 
and Crusoe’s supply from the wreck. This work was afterward! 
reprinted as the Robinsm franfais Some of the other! 

narratives mentioned, if they yielded anything, at most gave 
Defoe the gist of some small episode or showed him how Crusoe ' 
might get out of some quandary or fabricate some article with 
improtdsed tools. Thus Pitman, the Duke of Monmouth’s chir- 
urgeon, and his companions, in J Relation of the great sufferings 
and strange Adventures of Henry Pitman (1689), having escaped 
from Barbadoes, whither they had been transported after Sedge- 
moor, land on Tortuga, build themselves huts, catch turtles and 
roast them, drying strips of the meat for storing, try in vain to 
make an earthenware vessel to boil them in, find a fragrant weed 
that they 8m<d;e in a crab’s daw, and so on. (Crusoe found 
tobacco growing on the island.) Pitman describes exactly how 
they made everything ; his plun, matter-of-fact style is very 
graphic. But the analogy pointed out by Arber and Aitken 
between his relation and Robinson Crusoe is that he eventually 
gets away through the arrival on the island of a ship with a 
mutinous crew. The way things turn out, however, in this 
episode is not the same as in the last act of Crusoe’s tribulations, 
except that when Pitman departs he leaves Whicker and other 
comrades behind to undergo further hardships.* 
fie Ad- Hie harrowing story of the Spanish Crusoe, Peter Serrano, 
ventures thrown on a West Indian isle and jmned after three years by 
another castaway, has still less in common whh Defoe, though 
be may have read it.* Then there are two French stories of im- 
aginaiy voyages which made some noise in the world, Gabrid de 

1 Pitmui’t and the acconnt cwnmnafcstcd to him bjr Whicker ate 
reprinted in Smvt Trecti, itoj-idps, ed. C. H. Firth (Fnjiitd Gemr, 190s), 
pp. 4 }i- 47 (. 

* See aneee, p. laS, and Dottln, ii. 510-5*1, who remark* that the book 
wai not in Stm'e iibmp, whliet Seeord ^p. je-ti) eldme to haea fonnd a 
refeiencc to GarcUaeo’e work In XMim Cnuot Itietf. 
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Foigny’s hiitoiy of the shipwrecked Jacques Sadeoi and Vaiiasie 
d’AUais’ History of tbt StvariUs or Sevarambi ; either or both 
may have come m Defoe’s way, that they gave Swift some ideas 
is certain. Both Foigny and Vairasse described an imaginary 
society in that Tena Australis which had by now entirety sap* 
planted the western hemisphere as a plausible habitat for 
Utopias ; in the former the dement of fantastic adventnre pre- 
dominates, in the latter the speculative object leaves little 
room for such frivolities. Foigny’s book first appeared as La 
7 erre austraU eotmue . . .par M. Saieur (167Q, and then with 
the new title, Les aoantures ie Jacques Sadeur (1692), and in 
English as A Hew Discovery of Terra Incognita Australis, or 
the Southern World, By James Sadeur a French-man (Who being 
Cast there by a Shipwreck, lived thirty-five years in that Country 
(1693). Sadeur relates his whole history, in the pseudo-historical 
way, and after a preposterous series of adventures in Central 
Africa and four shipwrecb brings us to his miraculous arrival in 
Australia, where he is saved by the inhabitants in a naked condi- 
tion from the talons of gigantic birds. In these preliminaries, 

Foigny drew upon compendiums of travel, such as those of De 
Bry, but gave unlimited licence to a profligate fancy. Now 
comes the description of the Australian nation of hermaphro- 
dites and their highly organized commonwealth, in which 
Foigny embodies his rationalistic philosophy and draws tome 
satirical comparisons with Europe. Neither this nor the ejntode 
of Sadeuris escape on the bade of one of the flying monsters, 
the urgt, could have been of much use to Defoe.^ 

The History of the Sevarites or Sevarambi : A Nation inbMting jy 
part of the ^ird Continent, commonly called, Terra Australis Sevm- 
IneoffAUe . . . Written by one Captsun Siden (a parts, 167J-1679) ^biaat 
appeared first in Ei^lish, and then in French (1677-1678). Tte 
author of the first part, but perhaps not of the second, was Dew 
Vuraste, usually called d’AUais : Siden is an anagramfor Den^ 
and Sevarias, the name of the Sevarambian law-giver, for 
Vairasse. Here too the fale is tdd in the first person. Captain 

* FMs£aIlscceantofFoifa]r'saofd,McA^B«oii,G., TkBmmrikeif 

^WA>FniMl£tefsMn.pp.)S-t<. OoatiwreUMhsaie^ theprsearam 
« JbMMM CnUH p. isl)* 
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Siden uSi to the eatt^ and ii ihipwreded, landing with his crew 
and the passengers, including some seventy women, on the 
great son^ condnent. The company establish themsdres in a 
permanent camp, defended against animals ^ a stodnde 
something like Crusoe’s. In due time, Siden’s colony become 
aware of the Sevarambians, the hi^y duilized inhaUtants cf 
Australia, and enter into ^endly relations with them. Hk 
goremment and social system, the l^mgnage and rdigion cf this 
people are described in regular 'Otopian style. Like Fmlny, 
Vairasse was a Deist, but he differed widely b the philosopmcal 
and social views illustrated b his ideal community. HefoUoweda 
previous narration b the details of the voyage^ shipwreck, 4nd 
other incidents, and todc some pains to substantiate lus stoiy, 
which was actually accepted at true. Defoe could hardly have 
owed anything to Vairasse, but Rthinm Cnuar, when it appeared, 
was regarded by French readen at belonging to the tame date at 
the accounts of imaginary voyages by Foigny,Vaita88e,and several 
others. Swift, on the other hand, W read both Jacques Seisur 
and the SevarauMaus, there is little doubt, as most eff his editors 
agree,* and the pretended third volume eff GuUiver that appeared 
b 1727 was in the main taken from the History of the Sevarites.* 
" Sisofli- Grimmelthauten wrote a continuation to hit romance Sim- 
eissimas " fUeissimsis (1669), which at any rate was a forerunner of XoHhsou 
CriMW, though Ddbe may perhaps not have read it. The last of 
the hero’s picaresque adventures it to be wrecked off Madagascar, 
and thrown with the ship’s carpenter on an uninhabited island, 
somewhere towards “ the unknown land of Australia,” having a 
fertUe toil, rich tropical vegetation, with abundance cf dtrons, 
pomegranates, and cocoanutt, and also birds, ^gt, and fish b 
such plenty that thqr thought it a Land of Cocaigne or Monkeys’ 
Paradue. Hiecatuwayt have only an an, a spoon, three knives, 
apKmgorfork,andapaircfftdttots; but t^ find a powder* 
h^ai^witii the printing th^ make &e. A ctot comes ashore 
ffom the wredc, and proves to cemtab the necettatwt most 
urgently wanted ; but unfortunately a wmnaa is washed ashore 

O. U. SNDii, aditw tAOMm ia Tsaplt acote* tdiiioB sT dit 
(ntfodvclioii, viiL, judtl.wxxhr», xnitl 
< AtkiofOBi pjK t7*i|9t A’JSRlif. 4u 
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witb it« iHm) nearfy ponudei tlte carpenter to murder h» com* 
nuie» but vaniihet widi tbe diett and iti contentt and a atoidt 
that betray* her diabdicaloiigm. The carpenter drinb himidf 
to death with palm*mne, and SimplidMimtu continnea to live on 
the idand the life of a holy hermit. In an absurd sequel by Jean 
Comdusen, the hermit is Tinted by pondering teamen, perform* 
various miradet that bring them to thdr tenses, but when they 
ofier to take him hmne to Europe, dects to remain and die on hit 
island. Some of the contrivances for making implements and 
earthenware, the maridng of time by notdret on a post, and such* 
like, correspond roughly to Crusoe’s expedients.^ 

Giimmekhauten was prompted to write hit condnuarion, it liniV$ 
may be supposed, by readmg Henry Nevile's curious story, Tie “ 

/A ef Pines, w, A late Discovery of a Fourth Idoni in Terra 
Anstralis, Incognita, with the complementary narrative, A New 
and further Discovery of the Isle of Pines in a Letter from Cornelius 
Fan Sloetten (1668}. This short work it of little interest as 
regards Defoe, but claims attention on its own account. With 
a deceptive show of credentials and a detailed precision fore* 
shadowing Robinson Crusoe, it it rdated that the Dutch East 
Indian fleet, arriving home from Java in 1667, repotted that one 
of the ships tailing past the Cape of Good Hope towards the east 
was driven out of her course by storms towards the Antarctic 
Cirde, and anchored oflf an unknown island, 28 or 29 degrees 
south latitude, where those on board found a people professing 
the Christian religion and speaking English who had been 
etublished there since 1589. Four English vetteb had in riut 
year been dispersed by a tempest, three perishing, and one, the 
IndioH Merchant, going on the rocb. All took to the boats or 
threw themsdves into the tea, except one man and four females. 

These the sole turvivott, were washed up on pieces of wreckage, 
and found themsdves on an island, uninhabited, but well* 
tnp^ed with vrild-fovri and fruit-trees, the river and tea 
abottttdit^ in fidu One tree b(ne fruit as large at the luggett 
s^et, tatring Iflm a walnut, and serving at bread. 

All thii waa left on record I7 George Knet, die one/m 

. * Til gtmmmou l>r Haas laeob Ciul*M|ih Oiiandi. 

doa* toM Beglfah, syts, p|i. 40T<4st. 
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lumving. Huityyean old at the tiaeof the wreck, he uoitei 
himielf first to the two English servants, next to the daughter of 
the captain, a girl of fourteen, and is then persnaded by the otheta 
to pay the Moorish handmaiden the same courtesy. He and his 
harem hare thiTty*seven children, who intermarry ; but in the 
next generation it is forbidden to brothers' and sisters to unite. 
By 1650, when the patriarch dies, his sons and daughters and 
grandchildren number 1785 ; at the end of seventy-seven years 
the population of the island afttbtmts to eleven or twelve/ diou- 
sand persons, though not a soul has arrived from the qntside 
world. NevQe’s object was to show a community living under a 
paternal system of laws apart from the rest of the world; his 
achievement was a work of invention, substantiated with realistic 
particulars, that was accepted far and wide as a veracious record.^ 

Another philosophical study of a person dwelling apart from 
other men, the life of Ebn Yokdhan or the self-taught phil- 
osopher, is reputed also to be the oldest in origin of all Crusoe 
stories. The original Hajji ibn Jdkzdn or Hayy ben Taqdb&n, 
is said to have been written by Mohammed ibn Toefail or 
Tufail about the year 1169. An edition appeared at Oxfprd, 
with a Latin version by Edward Pocock, entitled Pbilosophns 
JutodHaetus (1671), and it was thrice translated into English 
in Defofe’s lifetime, first by a Quaker, George Keith, next by 
someone named Ashwell, and then by Simon Ockley. The long 
titles give the gist of the work. The first runs as follows : 

An Account of the Oriental Philosophy, Shewine the Wisdom 
of some renowned Men of the East; and particiaarly, the pro- 
found Wisdom of Hai Ebn Tokdhan, both in Natural and Divine 
things { Which he attained without all Converse with Men (fohile 
be lived in an Island a solitary life, remote from all Men from his 
Infancy, tiU he arrived at such perfection). (1674.) 

The second translation is entitled : 

History if Hai Eb*n TockdaUfUm Indian Prince: or, the 
Sef-iaught Philosopher, Written Originally in the Arabick 

^ The book htd more vogne on the Continent than here ; but Mr Montague 
Sommeri hai shown me an aUusioo in Dryden's UmUrkamt iW, i, where 
Pleaianee says, ** Tii a likely proper fellow, and looks u he conM people a 
new Isle of Pines/’ Which shows In what light NcvUe’s fietlon etruck his 
oontemporaries. 
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h AH Jaafar EVn tophaU^ a PHhsophir hy Pn/issm^ 
and a Mabomitan by Rilipm. Wbirm is dmmtratid^ iy 
Ufbat Sups and digms^ humane Reason^ impravid by diligent 
Observatten and Experience^ may arrive at the knowledge of 
natural things^ and frm thence to the discovery of SupernaturHs ; 
more especially of God and the Concernments of the other World 
(i68Q. The third title runs ; 7 he Improvement of Human 
Reason^ Exhibited in the Life of Ebn Tokiham : In which 

is demonstrated by what Methods one may^ by the meer Light of 
Nature f attain the Knowledge of things Natural and Supernatural; 
more particularly the Knowledge of God^ and the Affairs of another 
Life (1708).! 

Among the Indian islands there is one, says the Arabian author, Sibry of 
situated on the equinoctial line, where men are born without Eh 
father or mother, and on it grows a tree that bears women l^^kdkan 
instead of fruit, the which women are called Wakwaks. Some 
say that Ebn Yokdhan was of this fatherless and motherless race; 
others that he was the son of a beautiful woman who had com- 
mitted him as a babe to the sea, near the Balearic Isles, and that 
the coffer in which he lay Was washed far among the trees on this 
island by a tidal wave, which burst it open, and, the infant crying, 
he was suckled by a wild goat. As the lad grows up he exhibits 
a wonderful intelligence, examining all the objects he sees 
around him and asking himself what they are for and how they 
perform their allotted functions. The object of the book is to 
show how a being, living from the first in solitude, would learn 
to observe and to reason for himself, ultimately coming by natural 
steps to the necessary conception of an infinite, eternal, wise 
Creator and the immateriality and immortality of his own soul. 

But incidentally it has to be shown how he would provide for 
himself, finding out all sorts of useful devices by observation and 
meditation on the causes of things. At first he clothes himself 
in rushes; then, finding these too perishable, he makes garments 
with the skins of beasts. He learns the art of building from the 

^ A ihorter venloft printed with Owene’i IkmUa «ed favino it 
limply entitled, Tir Hiuory of youths Mi Mtee Trim. Cp. the title of the 
bilinguM editimii : TMUuptm AmMitem mt Epistolo Abi Jatfftr, TopAoH 
A Bm fin TMhmt. U ynl oatmUtur fodmodo #» Ifftrium totumfiaAtot ad 
Qi^riorm mAtim Math mmma meadut poidt. Sa Arshici in taunam 

At MOvardt Pombh* Oaonii, idyi. 
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swallows, and constructs a habitation surrounded with a barrier 
of canes. He tames wild horses and asses, and even birds of ptey. 
Once, to his amazement, he sees the boughs of trees dashed 
together in a storm and producing fire. At first he gets burnt ; 
but he instantly perceives the pricelessness of this new element, 
kindles dry wood, and is careful never afterwards to let his fire go 
out. Ebn Yokdhan’s solitude is at length interrupted by the 
arrival of a sage named Asal, who comes from a neighbouring 
island where the king, Salaman) is a philosopher. Asal holns long 
metaphysical colloquies with the solitary, and then takes him 
home to continue the discussion with the learned mo^rch. 
Defoe must have been acquainted with the book, though it 
obviously had little to offer that was useful. But it is a further 
proof, were one needed, that the theme of a man living in iWa- 
tion from his species was a favourite one at that period, with the 
intellectuals as well as with the common reader who wanted 
wonders and excitement.^ 

The question of Defoe’s indebtedness becomes more acute 
with the last Crusoe story to be considered among the prede- 
cessors. A Utopian romance by Hendrik Smeeks, containing a 
long narrative of a Dutch boy’s solitary existence on an island, 
was formerly believed to have been first published in 1721, the 
year of the second Dutch edition and of a German one frankly 
entitled, Der HoU’aniische Robinson Crusoe ; in short, it was taken 
to be one of the numerous imitations of Defoe’s work which 
began to swarm at that date. The similarities are so many and so 
obvious that this was inevitable. But when it came to light that 
the work had originally appeared in 1708, eleven years before 
Rohinsm Crusoe^ the position was reversed. A problem arises 


1 Ibn Tophail, the original author of Hajjilh born at Guaclix, 

near Granada, in Spain, in the first decade of the twelfth century, and became 
lecreUry to the lieutenant of Granada, and afterwards physician and vixier to 
Ahfi Ja*q^ Jfituf. He died in the year US5. I am told by Baron P. £. 
Mulert, of Ommen, that he found in Morocco manuscript authority for the 
history of a boy who> went to sea from Rabat-Salee about 1049 and was left 
on an uninhabited island. Baron Mulert supposes that this was the actual 
original of all the imaginaiy casuwiys,. including Robinson Crusoe and the 
cabin*boy in the romance of Smeeks. He ve»j well, at anv rate, have been 
the origioai of the Autodidtaut. There is a life of the author, 

iSff fopkMt te in mtwn (1909), by Uon Gauthier, who had previously 
translated ifac work iuto French (1900} from a MS. found at Algiers. 
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whidi lias been worked oat in very different ways to almost oppo« 
site conclusions. The problem may be stated in the form of a 
doaUe alternative. Is RoMnsm Crusoe bated on this original, or 
are the resemblances accidental 7 If the resemblances are so close 
and so nnmerous that they cannot have been purely fortuitous, 
are they sufficient to show, along with any other evidence that 
may exist, that Defoe was acquainted with the Dutch book and 
deliberately copied a great deal of it and made use of a great deal 
more in an indirect and disguised manner ; or do they merely 
show that this work of Smeeb was one of the many books, like 
those already reviewed, from which Defoe gathered hints and 
miscellaneoas material for the compodtion ^ his story? This 
last is the view adopted here. But the more extreme alternatives 
are those that have approved themselves to a number of critics. 

Smeeks entitled his book, Beschryvinge Van bet mgtig Koniu- Smtekfs 
gryk Krinke Kesmes — description of the mighty kingdom Krinke book 
Kesmes. It described a fabulous country in the unknown South- 
land, situated under the tropic of Capricorn, which was said to 
have been discovered by a certain Juan de Posos, the book being 
put together from that person’s vrritings. De Posos is driven by 
storms to the coast of Krinke Kesmes — the name is an anagram 
for Hendrik Smeeks — ^and so gains the knowledge of this Utopian 
community and its institutions which it is the main object of the 
book to uiffbld. Whilst there, he meets the Dutchman who as a 
boy had been left by his shipmates on a desert part of thoSouth- 
land, and whose relauonfonns that section (ff the book, some dxty 
pages, which has roused so much interest. 

The narrative begins vrith the same apparatus rf dates, names. Story of 
and other exact particulars as was afterwards to be customary fit tast‘ 
with Defoe. The deponent was twelve years old, and a caHn-boy 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company, when his sWp, 
the fVakende Boey, was sent from Batavia to bring home the crew 
of the Gouie Draak which had been wrecked on the coast of the 
Southland. Whilst his comrades are searching the shore for the 
missing men, the lad wanders away into the interior, loses him* 

«elf in the forest, and is left behind. After some days he his 
way back to the shore, and discovers that Ws shipmates have left 
him a chest full of useful articles j thi* they have buried m die 
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•and, marldng the ipot mth a itake, and telling him m a note that 
after nine days’ searching and waiting th^ have been obHged to 
embadc. 

From the very beginning, the lad’s experiences have both a 
general and many minor resemblances to those of Robinson 
Cnuoe. Hiere is much in common between the localities. The 
little river, the hill with a look-out ovef the sea, from which both 
watch with their perspective glasses, the forest and the kindly 
fruits, the birds, beasts, and fish, and above all the friendly climate 
—■these features correspond. When Smeeb’s boy realizes that 
he is lost, hit sensations are much the tame as Robinson Cmtbe’s 
when he finds himself the sole survivor from the wredc. Crusoe’s 
fits of gloom and despondency subside when he ruminates on the 
blestingt that have been vouchsafed him. So too the b<^ finds 
tranquillity and contentment when he resolves to trust in God. 
He hat afeeling as if he were being pushed in a certain direction ; 
and when he obeys this unseen guidance he is led out of the jungle 
and finds an apple-tree loaded with fruit, just as he it on the 
verge of starvation. Both castaways reflect on the valuelettnest 
of money in such a situation at thein. 

All this, it may be said, was be expected from the narrator 
of any such tale at a period when a moral or religious lesson 
always came in very seasonable as a gloss on either fact or fiction. 
But still more specific correspondences are numerotu. Before he 
discovers the store left by his friends, the boy hat nothing about 
him but hit knife, tobacco-box, steel and tinder-box, a rusk, and 
tome fith-hoob. Crusoe it in like cate when he first gets ashore. 
But both toon have the immense good fortune of a bountiful 
supply of necessaries put within easy readi. The b<^ finds direc- 
tions to another stake, beneath which a shovel it buried, and with 
tint he digs up a second chest containing a much larger proviuon 
of all sorts of storm. He it now in a very similaritondition to that 
^ Cnnoe when he had brought away all that could be moved 
from the wredc. But there it a still greater coinddenoe. In both 
cates a wreck it watiied tq> with a further stock of useful artides 
and even luxuries. Sme^ in truth, spoilt hit smry by fomidi- 
ing hit castaway with todh a lavish cdlectkm cf every comfort 
man could wiA for, that there was no need for midurance or 
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u^ennitjr. The inveiitcay of his e0ecu after the boy has looted 
t^ wreck is the catalogue of a multiple store. Hehassomudt 
brandy, for instance, that he ponrs away the contents of fonr 
cases, in order to bottle the French wine and mom which he pre- 
fers. Until, at the end of an nnspedfied number of years, the 
savages make their appearance, he is able to carry on housekeep- 
ing without stinting himself in anything. Defoe had the good 
sense to avoid this error. The great charm of his hero's story is 
in the ceaseless stmgg^ with difficulties and the inventiveness 
that makes up for all that is lacking. 

Both our adventurers find a dog on board the strange wredc 
and make friends with him. More important is the likeness be- 
tween the elaborate residences which they construct. So well are 
these defended with palisades and entanglements of trees and 
oners that the owners describe them as castles, fortresses, and 
the like. Both men have two houses ; the Dutch boy spen^ hit 
leisure building others in various parts of his domain. Their 
methods of building are not very different. Everybody knows 
how Crusoe made his, half abutting on and half hollowed out of 
a convenient hill, and how he put a row of stakes in front. Later, 
he makes the fence a part of the dwelling, and uses a ladder to 
get over it, entering from above. The boy also makes a ladder 
with two straight limbs of a tree, but he has a doorway for 
entrance in the usual place. Calling to mind that he used to 
construct bird-cages (ff willow twigs, he fashions a door of wicker- 
work. It will be remembered that Crusoe likewise bethought 
him of having learned ba^et-making when a boy, and utilized 
the recollection to make hods. The boy leaves peephcdes in: the 
walls of his two castles, and plants harquebuses and guns ready 
for action. Here he stands siege when the savages come. But the 
event is entirely different from that of Crusoe's encounter. The 
boy foolishly ventures outside his stronghold, and is ignomini- 
ously sdzed in a defenceless state by the natives, who ca^ him 
off, but, not :being cannibab, treat lum gently, and before fong 
he falls into the hands of the ctvilized peopfo of Kesmes, who 
appoint him tidier of hb own language. 

Many other deuils could Iw jpdnted out in which it is hard 
to bdieve that the two mem^gieed without tlm tmeknowi^ the 
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Other. There are many slighter resemblances ; but even these 
grow formidable by cumulation. Anyone describing the attempts 
of a castaway to maintain existence would hit upon many of the 
same ideas as Smeeb and Defoe, as our previous survey testifies ; 
but it is incredible that two lists of tools, utensils, opportune 
finds, shifts, and contrivances, should correspond so closely if 
they were quite independent. When Crusoe says he went fishing 
with a long line, but had no hoob, yet caught fish, and drying 
them in the sun ate them dry, it does look as if he had read of 
the Dutch boy’s fishing, but had not troubled to think out the 
details. The boy had hoob and a line, and dried the fish he 
caught, but ate them boiled or roasted. On the other hand, some 
of the most memorable things in Robinson Crusoe cannot have 
been derived from Smeeks. The dramatic event of the shipwreck 
that left Crusoe stranded, the thrilling discovery of the foot- 
print,^ the capture and education of Friday, and, finally, the 
life-like character of Robinson Crusoe himself, are of a totally 
different nature from anything in Krinke Kesmes, 

It would be absurd to suppose that Defoe deliberately set him- 
self to write a story like that of Smeeks, followed this original 
almost step by step, and where he departed from the path laid 
down did so in order to divert attention from his thefts. Such 
a view has, nevertheless, found advocates.^ Read, as it used to 
be, as one of the progeny of imitations issuing from Defoe’s 
book, Dir Holliniische Robinson Crusoe seems a feeble copy, in 
every way inferior to the supposed original. Now that the chron- 
ology has been corrected, it is evident that Smeeks deserves credit 


s Mr L. L. Hubbtrdy to whom we are indebted for an English translation 
of the episode from Smeeks’s book, finds what he thinks a parallel to the 
incident of the footprint. But be misses the entire significance of the 
Incident In Rnihinm Cnsett and in hit eagerness to prove Defoe a plagiarist 
shows himself so myopts that he awakens the reader’s suspicions even when 
he discerns a real similarity (Hubbard, L. L., A Dutch seurct for Robinson 
Crusoe'* . . • Sjnh Gabbet^ Introd,, xlvi.-xlvii, ; see also Secord, pp. zoo*ioi.) 

* Mr Hubbard is avowedly unable to appreciate tlie superiority of Robinson 
Crumf and with entire disregard of the immense disparity between Defoe and 
Smeeks, Robinnn Crusoe and SJwh Gabbes^ tries by fair means and foul to 
make out an affirmative case in answer to the query, *(Is it not the earlier 
story in fact, and ought it not of right to be considered, the pattern after 
which < Robinson’ was molded? ” (Pr^ace to Sjoube GubibeSt xiii,}. One of his 
reviewers, Julius Goebel, idopti the same uncritical attitude (Joumul of Rngihh 
uWCrvraMffK xxH., 1923, pp. 302-313}. 
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for having provided a suggestive sketch, a good deal of the raw 
material out of which Defoe created a masterpiece. Smeeb 
showed freshness, ingenuity, and lif^likeness ; Defoe’s vivid 
imagination made this by far the best story of its kind, by im- 
parting a peculiar greatnew and dignity and making it as stable u 
a piece of history. Defoe’s was an edectic method ; in all his 
fictions he used materials gathered from various sources, and he 
rarely missed any important work that would help him. It has 
been questioned whether he could read Smeeb in the or^al. 

It cannot be proved that Defoe had even a smattering of Dutch ; 
but there was a Dutch grammar in his library, which was there 
presumably for some purpose, and his Dutch sympathies and 
connexions favour the supposition that he had at least a nodding 
acquaintance with the language. It seenu reasonable to condude 
that having made himself conversant with most of the Crusoe 
literature current in his day, he did not overlook an item so 
peculiarly serviceable. Probability and internal evidence alike 
indicate that Krinke Kesmes must be numbered among the 
sources of Robinson Crusoe,^ 

After reviewing all these available sources, we may condude Dtfoe’s 
that Defoe assimilated the more important literature of travel, V19 0/ 
acquainted himself with most of the Crusoe stories already in 
existence, as previous authors of nmilar fictions had manifestly * 
done before him, and then used what he borrowed as raw material, 
which he worked up in a manner entirely his own. There was 
nothing new or unique in this, except the manner in which he 
turned his loans to account, and this was due to the circumstance 
that he helped himself to other people’s facts rather than to their 
characters and their stories. Dramatists had habitually made 
free with other men’s plots. From Shakespeare to Dickens we can 
see the creative artist developing diaracters, which we can track to 
their origin in their personal experience or tbdr reading, into finer 
and more complex representatives of human nature. Defoe was 
not a great creator oi human character, but he was a faltriaatot 

^ No itroM hai been laid ibof« on the circumitance that both Smfoht and 
Defoe adopt the form of aueobiofraphf la them two lictloiii« But 
wiimw and teeerai of the true relatioot were written in this fbmii whieh wat 
almost uftaToidable in a narrative that aped matter-of-fact reporthigi and was 
indeed the eommonest form of hctithHis narrative at the time. 
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of human histories, requiring somewhat different materiala 
from those sought by a Shakespeare or a Dickens. He took these 
wherever he found them, and altered, amplified, and adapted 
to his own scheme, or merely utilized them to pve concrete 
detail and realistic colouring to inventions of his own. This 
process he repeated in Captain Singleton, Captain Carkten, 
and the rest of hit fictions. ' 

Hote The tale of hit sources, if it could be exactly determined, would 

Defoe show the datum-line for measuring his achievement. That 
achievement it to have applied innate artistry where othen had 
« gfiig. merely spun a surprising yam. He began Robinson Crusoe with 
/M the calculated purpose oi writing a new tort of story that would 
Cnuoe " pay, and knowing his public he expected it to pay weU. But it 
cannot be doubted that tlus was the one of all hit worb that gave 
him most enjoyment in writing it. He put himself into the book, 
his delight in doing things ; he must have felt like a boy living 
and making himself snug on Crusoe’s island, and occasionally 
like a man reflecting on the seriousness of the situation. He was 
more right than perhaps he sincerely felt when he decided later 
on to admit the impeachment that Robinson Crusoe was an 
allegory of his own life. For Robinson is unquestionably Defoe, 
and does exactly what Defoe would have done in the same 
position. That is why he it the most complete and life-like of 
Defoe’s personages. Defoe’s powers delineating character were 
limited to this, that he could put himself in the situation assigned 
to a given individual and report accuratdy how he would have 
behaved. Such was to be hit method again with Moll Flanders, 
such with Captain Singleton, Colonel Jacque, and the rest of 
them. These others, however, are l^oe in masquerade; 
Robinson Crusoe is Defoe in the part that came most natural to 
him, the part that ^ would have sustained with entire credit. 
It might be said that Robinson Crusoe and hit aSlhor are inter- 
changeable characters. In relating the doings and expeiiencet of 
his hero Defoe portrayed his idea of a man, the land of a man be 
himsdf typified, a true-born Englishman of the most durable' 
breed, strong, self-reliant, practical, winning through for the 
most part 1^ (kigged effort, though subject to rare fits of 
rai^ving and despondency, in whidi tlb tense of forlora 
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teU-dependence grew weQnigK tmendurable. Snch wm Defoe^ 
intiindcalljraman of actum, practical in all tlunp,eveaina^< 
tnal affairs, religitm and moraUty, in which he valtusd pdndplei 
by their results. Granted his rdipon and morality were sincere, 
inasmuch as he firmly beUered them ; but they were hardly the 
rd^on and morality of the soul. Hence the moral sentiments 
which fall so ponderously in so many epsodes of his novels have 
struck many readers as put in to condUate the current prejudice 
against any literature that did not tend to edification. But it it 
wrong to question their sincerity or Defoe’s eamestnett ; these 
are his real sentiments, the applications of an etMcal code which 
he held with conviction. 

It was a strictly utilitarian code. Whatever he did and what* 
ever he conceived hit characters as doing was judged by its 
material effects. To Defoe even literature, or rather the practical 
operation of writing books, was a butinett, a useful job, not an 
art or an intellectual and spiritual activity. Pamphlets, poems, 
inquiries, collections of genuine or half*genuine facts, edifying 
memoirs of honest or dishonest persons, all had a similar justi- 
fication ; they had the tame productive value as his bridc-and- 
tile worb. From basket-making to conciliating opponents to a 
treaty, popularizing an economic policy, or recording the life (ff 
the solitary on his island, Defoe was always the man of action. 
Robinson Crusoe was himself: he had not the many-sided 
imagination to shape him otherwise. 

Hus it the fint novel in the complete modem tense, although “ Rtibh 
it was not ofi«red to the world as fiction, and differs consider- ^ 
ably from the type ultimately estaUished. The critic who 
laid it down that a novel mutt contain a love-story would 
have had to exclude RMnstn Cnuu : there it hardly a woman gml 
in it. But it answers to our definition : RtHnstn Cmtt it not 
only a masterpiece of story-telling, it it also an interpretation of 
life. Man is shown in it at grips with Nature, not dqfbiding 
himtdf against a malidout foe, as ip frmai&mri dt U Mw, 
but wresting his livelihood from her churlitit bosom, Minm 
Cnutt it the epic of woA. As a novel it has all the essential con- 
ftituentt: unityof theme, of qction, and of style; diaractcr,if 
not characters ; iiartative that dmld not be bettered; dialogue 
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not yet like that the real world, but immenady nearer thereto 
than the belles and beaux of Mrs Behn and Mrs Manl^ had erer 
talked. In mere strength and solidity the fabric constructed by 
Defoe could not be excelled. Realistic fiction was established 
on granite foundations. 

Jkt Robinson Crusoe appeared on the 25th April, and its success 

seeonJ vtras instantaneous, ^ree legitimate further editions following, 
besides one that was evidently a piracy, before Defoe could make 
Fertier ^ * favourable market by issuing a second part, 

Athesh The Farther Adventures, on the 20th August. In this supplement 

tares" Defoe kept closer to certain fint>hand accounts travel. 

Crusoe revisits his island, and then goes on a trading voyage to 
the East Indies, reaching Pekin, and returning to his own country 
overland through Tartary, Siberia, and Russia. Home in 1705, 
he gives up roaming at the age of seventy-two. Critics have 
found it easier to identify Defoe’s authorities for this than for 
the first part.^ Numerous correspondences in the incidents of 
the eastward journey point to the second volume of Dampier’s 
Nete Voyage round the World as his main source. For the account 
of the brirf stay in China he relied chiefly on the Jesuit Louis Le 
Comte’s Memoirs and Observationts Made in a late Journey through 
the Empire of China (1697}, a translation from the French, and 
perhaps also on John NieuhoFs Ambassade de la Compagnie 
Ixdlendaise deslndes orientales au grand Khan de Tartarie (1671)* ; 
and for the transcontinental journey to Archangel he turned to 
a work translated from the Dutch, Three Tears Troveli from 
Moseow overland to China (170Q, taking the route the opposite 
way. 

In The Farther Adventures Defoe showed himself an expert 
compiler, to well grounded in geographical knowledge, and so 
careful in cheddngjhis hero’s every move by the map, that he 
never went astray. But at this is merely a fictitious travel-bodr, 
with relatively little personal interest, there it no need to dwell 
upon it, except to point out that the stnd^ of Defoe’s borrow- 
ings in tint cate helps to an undemanding of the more com- 
{dicated proUem of fait loans and his originality in the other. 

* Ontdii, M. }} 9 . 34 t I Seeord, W* 49*S! »»• *J*74- 
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His pen was busy meanwhile on other wotfa, several of which are 
of interest as lives of notorious personages recounted with more 
or less admixture of fiction. But leaving these for the moment, 
let us glance at the third and last part of Robinson Cfusog^ the 
Serious Reflections^ in which he tried yet again, and this time 
without the success he met with in the second part, to exploit 
his hero’s popularity. 

It came out late in 1720, as a collection of moralizing essays 7 ie 
enlivened with a few anecdotes, and met with the coldest of “ Serious 
welcomes. Lovers of Robinson Crusoe did not want it, those 
who were not in love with him paid no heed. But, along with 

Robinson Crusoe’s Preface ” and the publisher’s introduction, 
the work is of prime importance in elucidating the question of 
Defoe’s attitude towards his fictions and his readers. An envious 
denizen of Grub Street had brought out a pamphlet, just after 
the publication of 7 he Farther Adventures^ entitled Jhe Life and Gilders 
Strange Surprizing Adventures of Mr D* * * . .De f London^ ^ 
Hosier^ who Has liv^d above fifty Tears by himself in the Kingdoms 
of North and South Britain. The various Shapes he has appealed 
in^ and the Discoveries he has made for the Benefit of his Country. 

In a Dialogue between Him^ Robinson Crusoe^ and bis Man Friday. 

With Remarks serious and Comical upon the Life of Crusoe (1719). 

It was, of course, an open secret that the Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe^ though professedly written by himself, were by Defoe, 
who had many enemies in the scribbling tribe as well as else- 
where, and whose unparalleled success excited jealousy. He had 
personally offended Charles Gildon, who, it will be recollected, 
had officiated as a kind of literary executor to Mrs Aphra Behn,^ 
and Gildon thirsted for vengeance. 

He appears to have written part of his skit before Defoe’s 
second part came out. There Defoe let fall a remark that the 
useful lessons which might be drawn from every part of his story 
“ must legitimate all the part that may be called invention or 
parable in the story.” * This hint of a parabolic meaning Oildbn 
eagerly seized, and made it the basis for a ridiculous account of 
Defoe’s life. It is a not ineffective piece of rough foolis^, this 
. pasquinade of Gildon’s, though it would have been of the SKrest 

* See tbofe, p. 79. ■ pfdace, p. l. 
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ephemeral intereit had it not given Defoe the cue to anert 
in meanued terms that Rtbinseit CrusM was in very truth an in- 
direct autoluc^phy. Oddon brings his butt upon the scene in 
the small hours of the morning in a great field near Newington, 
where Crusoe and Friday confront him and vent tlwir re- 
proaches for the scurvy way in which he had misrepresented 
their characten and made them lode fools.^ They exact sununary 
retribution by forcing their creator to swallow both volumes (d 
^e offending work, and finish by tossing him in a blanket. 
Gildon added an epistle in which he exposed numerous over- 
sights, discrepandes, and sheer contradictions in the story ; but 
the poor man missed a good many more of these signs of haste 
and carelessness, for he was blind, and had to rely upon hearing 
the bode read aloud. In a postscript, he told Defoe roundly that 
he was a liar.^ 

Gildon had really done his enemy a good turn. Defoe never 
avowed himself a writer of fiction. He had palmed off Robinson 
Crusoe as an existing person and his island as an existing place. 
Sharps were beginning to sell bogus relics of both the man and 
hit non-existent domicile ; whilst the general public, zealous 
members of Defoe’s own sect especially, were waxing suspicious 
and asking for more definite information. The pretence could 
not be kept up much longer. Hence, seeing a loophole of escape, 
Defoe gladly accepted the suggestion that Robisum Crusot was 
simply an allegory, and declared that every material passage 
answered figuratively to tome important episode in his own his- 
tory. He, in the name of Robinson Crusoe, solemnly afibmed, 


the story, though allegorical, it alto historical ; and that 
it it the beautiful reptesentadon of a life of unexampled mis- 
fortunet, and oi a variety not to be met with in the world, 
tincetdy adapted to and intended for the common good of man- 
kind, and denned at first, at it it now fartlmr appUed, to the 
most terkmt uses poirible.* 


He goes on to recajHtulate the most ttj^ incidents of his 
hero’s life, which, he says, taken together, 


S OfMon’t fUt i« npriaivd by Ptol Dottia, with aa lattadaetiea, aatii, 
Mid tA tM&y dm Gildott^fi life, In Mkm Cntnttamfh*d Mdtrkku'if lott. 

* Piflm fjLrim td. G. A. Altkeiii is.). 
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ate one whole schoite of a real life (rf ei^t and twa^ jean, 
spent in the most wandering, desolate, and afflktim dicnm* 
stances that ever man went tmwn^h, and in whidi I have lived to 
long in a life of woadets, in continued stomu, fon^t with the 
worst kmd of savages and man-eaten ; bjr unaccountable sur- 
prising incidents, fed bjr miradet greater than that of ravens ; 
suffered all manner of vblencet and oppreirions, injurious re- 
proaches, contempt of men, attadn of devils, correctiims from 
Heaven, and oppontions on earth. . . . In a word, there it not 
a drcumstance m the imapnarjr storjr but hat its just aUurion to 
a real story, and chimes part for part and stop for stop with the 
inimitable Life of Robinson Crusoe,^ 

Followed thereupon the publisher's introduction, probably by 
Defoe himself, endorsing this declaration in which " the riddle 
is now expounded,” and advertising the ensuing observations 
and reflections as crowning the work and showing the application 
of the whole parable. 

Nor, in discussing the multifarious casuistry of human life, 
does Defoe shrink from stirring up the thorniest questions that 
his enemies might have said were provoked by his jug^g 
with truth. He comet very near home in the section On Talk- 
ing Falsely,” where he condemns the telling of amnsmg stories ttuitt 
in conversation, and asks us to consider whether the laughter 
which it the object is worth purchasing ” at to great an expense 
as that of contdence and of a dishonour done to truth.” ” The 
supplying a story by invention,” he continues, ** it certainly a 
most scandaloiu crime, and yet very little regarded in that part.” 

But, the selling or writing a parable, or an allbsive allegoric 
history, it quite a different case, and it always ditringuishedftom 
tlus other jetting with' truth, riut it is designed and effectually 
turned for instmcriye and upri^t ends, and has its moral justly 
appluid. Such ate the historicri parables in the ifoly Scripture, 
su^ ‘ The Filgrim’t Progress,’ and tndh, in a word, the adven- 
tures of your furtive friend, ‘Robinson Cnuoe.’”* Aditqnisi- 
tion “ Of rile Trial of Honesty,” in which he b«^ by ass«ti#g 

that “Neceittty mrices an honest man a knave; and if the 
common wodd was to be the judge according to the common 
received notbn, riiere would imt be an honest poor man kit 
* FnbM, Mm Kf/Mm, *4. 0. A. A^a. ai.^ * |ip. 
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aliye«” ^ contains an oblique apologia for his bankruptcy of years 
gone by. 

But the most interesting and eloquent part of the Serious 
Reflections is the first chapter, ** Of Solitude.” Crusoe, review- 
ing his unparalleled experiences, tells his readers that he at one 
time wondered how absolute loneliness could be supported. 
But later he wondered why it should' *be any grievance or 
affliction, seeing upon the whole view of the stage of life which 
we act upon this world it seems to me that life in general is, or 
ought to be, but one universal act of solitude.” He touches 
upon profounder truths as he looks deeper. 

Our meditations are all solitude in perfection ; our passions 
are all exercised in retirement ; we love, we hate, wc covet, we 
enjoy, all in privacy and solitude. All that we communicate 
of those things to any other is but for their assistance in the 
pursuit of their desires' ; the end is at home ; the enjoyment, 
the contemplation, is all solitude and retirement ; it is for 
ourselves we enjoy, and for ourselves we suffer. 

And he concludes : 

All the parts of a complete solitude are to be as effectually 
enjoyed, if we please, and sufficient grace assisting, even in the 
most populous cities, among the hurries of conversation and 
gallantxT of a court, or the noise and business of a camp, as 
in the deserts of Arabia and Lybia, or in the desolate life of an 
uninhabited island. 


* Preface (Htriomt Rtjttttiws, cd. G. A, AitKen, pp. x-15). 



CHAPTER VII 


THE LATER FICTION OF DEFOE 

Between the second and the third parts of XebinsoH Cmu, in Otitt 
addition to his regvdar output of journalistic writing, Defoe wtrhtf 
published the following narratives, all professedly veradous his* 
tories, but all tricked out with some fictitious garniture, if only 
the pose of confidential information, and two of them fabricated 
from beginning to end in exactly the same manner as Rthimm 
Crusoe. The first may be regarded as a piece of reporting; but 
its subject, the londiness of a person isolated from his kind 
through physical infirmity, chimed in with the greater work h( 
had just finished on the same theme, fbe Dumb Phihsopberf 
or, GreauBritairCs Wonder (1719), contained in its sixty-four 
pages an account of the life and death of the Cornish tinner’s 
son, Dickory Cronke, who was bom dumb and so continued 
fifty-eight years, till on the eve of his death he came to his 
speech, and delivered himself of various religious sayings and a 
string (d prophetical observations on the affairs d Europe, more 
particularly of Great Britain, during the next decade. This was 
in October ; in December appeared a more pretentious bio- 
graphy, fhe King of Pirates : being an Account of the Famous 
Enterprises of Captain Avery, the Mock King of Madagascar, 

With his Rambles and Piracies! wherein all the sham accounts 
formerly published of him are detected. This was dated 1720. 

Then came more reporter’s work, ^he History of Bse Life and 
Adventures of Mr Duncan Campbell, A Gentleman, who, tho^ 

Deaf and Dumb, writes down any Stranger's Name at first Sight ,* 
with their future Contingencies of Fortune, Now Living in Exeter 
Court over against the Savoy in the Strand (I720); and subse- 
quently two much more famous books. Memoirs <f a Cta/alier 
and Captain Singleton. 

The kind of cutioiity he indulged and the kind he ex^oited 

^75 
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ia his account of the Cornish prodigy was the same u that which 
was the object in Dunt** CamfbiUi But besides the obvious 
" fir analogy between fhe ^ Ptraus and Captain SingUton there 
Pintn” i* * iBore important connexion : the one book gave him the idea 
' ‘ and was unintentionally a first study for the other. For a score 
of years the dare-devil pirate Captain Ai^ery had enjoyed at 
least at much popular renown as had been the lot for a briefer 
period of Alexander Selldrk. Monstrously exaggerated rumours 
were current of his exploits and the enormous wealth amassed 
by him and his confederates ; most of these were retailed in a 
Lift and AivenUtres of Captain John Avery (1709), ascribed to 
a Dutchman, Adrian van Broeck, who had been captured by 
the so-called king of Madagascar and had got away. Avery had 
alto been the hero of a play, fbt Sueeesful Pirate, which ran 
for a short while at Drury Lane (1712). This was by Charles 
Johnson, probably not to be identified with the Captain 
Charles Johnson who afterwards gave a more sceptical and 
prosaic account of the doughty rover in his General History 
of the Robheriet and Murders of the most Notorious Pirate 
(» 734 )« 

The story pretends to be from Avery’s own pen, and is cast 
into the form of two letters, the first, a very long one, written 
frtun Madagascar, the other after his departure. He protests 
against the ridiculous misstatements of the Life and Adven- 
tures', he corrects the reports, widely circulated, about his 
alleged army of 5000 men and the ten millions sterling said to 
hare been offered to the British Government for their free 
pardon ; but he admits that he and hit assodates would gladly 
have paid down a million pounds to be allowed to end their 
lives in England. He adds that he, for his part, would have 
liked to make restitution to those of hit own countrymen whom 
hehadinjnred. These ostentations corrections of other versions 
of the story are the regular tricb of Defoe’s nmative art : the 
pemtenttal asturahcet put in the month of the ^ate king are 
Defodt r^ular way of finding sermons even in rogueries. 
Captain Avery had no hand in either. Frobaldy Defoe pottested 
no material more authoitic than the st^matized bode and the 
populur l^genidsi Imt he was cautious enough to sift this 
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thoroughly and utiHze only so much as sounded plausible. For 
realistic detail he resorted again to Dampier and no doubt to 
other authorities.^ 

fht King of Piratis is, in short, a characteristic mixture of A mix* 
facts wrested from their proper place and fiction supplying turt of 
circumstance and credibility. It really accepts many baseless 
reports, such as those of Avery’s greatness as a Napoleonic buc- 
caneer, which the historian d the pirates heavily discounted. 

Like Captain Singkion^ it is an exciting narrative ci fights, 
escapes, and miscellaneous exploits, but less enjoyable, since the 
incessant combats with Spanish and Mogul frigates tend to 
be as monotonous as the knightly encounters in old romance. 

Defoe put in his usual touches of actuality. Speaking of the 
notorious incident of the Mogul princess and the casket of jewels 
she was said to have handed over, Avery is made to affirm, 

I have them still in my keeping, and wish thev were safe in 
England ; for I doubt not but some of them are nt to be placed 
on the king’s crown. 


When the story ends, Avery with his ill-gotten riches is 
stranded at Constantinople, hoping for an opportunity of 
making his way to France, and eventually settling down at 
some inland place in safe obscurirv, In the story that was soon 
to follow, Singleton finds himsdf after his career of piracy in 
exactly the same predicament. Other correspondences will be 
noted when the later story is examined. 

Tbo History of Duncan CampbiU (lyzo) is the memoir of a ** fir 
deaf-mute credited with supernatural powers who was much 
more prominent at that period than the humble Dickory Cronke. 

He was a Scotsman, born in Lapland, and was believed to be 
gifted with second sight. But even his dumbness, according 
to Addison, was assumed ; and Steele joins his colleague in 
deriding both his pretensions to mystical knowledge and (he 


1 Dattipicr has bteo pel&ted oat u hU suad-by In recoantinf Afory'i 
f oysga from tbt Warn fadlet to Jwn r«fi»iid« ind hit plnadti In^ Sou^ 
ScM (Soeord, pp. 140-141). Tbe iatldont oi tbo aoizaro <if 

Ha tht Orovae (Conrnoa)!, of wMdi thirs U t diisraat in OptoiM 
arss abo lalitM by JoHosoa, Sad probably comes hm a soarce 
coflsiaoa to Ooloe a^ Jobasoa pp. i4S-t4ii). 
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fashionable persons who flocked to him for prophetic advice. 
Defoe was always interested in occult mattersi apparitionsimagicy 
astrology, and the like. But, with his wonted cunning, he makes 
his seer throw contempt on the ordinary run of conjurers and 
fortune-tellers. There is no reason to suppose that he regarded 
Campbell as a charlatan, his personal attitude towards all such 
questions being indicated by his open-mtnded discussions not 
only in this work but also in 7 he Second-sighted Highlander^ The 
Friendly Demon ; or, the Generous Apparition (1726), afterwards 
incorporated in his Secret Memoirs of Duncan Campbell (1732), 
and the half -serious Political History of the Devil (1726). Mrs 
Haywood, in her volume upon the Scottish thaumaturge, en- 
titled A Spy upon the Conjurer ; or, a Collection of Surprising and 
Diverting Stories, with Merry and Ingenious Letters (1725), laid 
most stress, as would be expected, on his adventures among the 
fair who thronged to him for consultations ; hence she found a 
welcome with the mob of readers hungry for spicy anecdote. 
Her book may be put among her secret histories and collections 
of scandals. 

Though the presentment of an actual celebrity, Defoe’s 
Duncan Campbell is obviously the lineal successor of such works 
as The Man in the Moone telling Strange Fortunes ; it is also the 
grandfather of Smollett’s episode of the hoaxing astrologer in 
Peregrine Pickle. Apart from the fictitious details which it 
would be difficult to disentangle, even if it were worth while, 
the story has one feature characteristic of Defoe’s novels, that 
it is declared to be written by a good old friend of Campbell’s, 
now departed this life,” and revised by a young gentleman of 
his acquaintance. Nor did Defoe omit the passages of officious 
moralizing which he always considered it his duty to append 
wherever convenient.,^ 

In the work that immediately followed, Memoirs of a 
Cavdier (1720), he tunned from fictitious biography to a lively 
version sA history in an autobiographical guise. In this, and the 
similar works that succeeded it, Defoe had a predecessor, if not 
a model, in Gatien de Courtilz (1646 ?-i7i2), chiefly remem- 
bered now as the author of the Mimoires de M» d^ArtagnaU 
(1700} on which Dumas based his Trots Mousjuetaires. The 
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whole catalogue of the Frenchmau’s divenified writings bean 
an astonishing resemblance to Defoe’s more extensive list^ both 
consisting of histories, annals, memoirs, political revelations, 
journals, and pamphlets, many of them so close an imitation of 
straightforward history and so full of genuine or wdil-simulated 
facts that they have frequently passed as true.^ Courtilz, says 
his biographer, was led to realism by his taste for history.* He 
wrote lives which were largely fabrications, and romances which 
he passed off as historical records. He drew his materials from 
the gazettes and from common report ; he saved up anecdotes 
and gossip ; he had a rich stock of personal reminiscences and 
of his own experience of military life during the wars of the 
Fronde. He filled out the picture from his ready imagination. 
This is pretty much the same as Defoe was to do a little later. 
Courtilz’ largely apocryphal Mimoires du Comte ie Rochefort 
(1687) was just such another fabric woven of truth and inven- 
tion as 7 he Military Memoirs of Captain George Carleton, and 
raised the same questions of authorship, of the historicity of the 
hero, and the verity of the incidents avouched to be historic. 
Courtilz was as little influenced by contemporary writers of 
fiction as was Defoe ; both aimed at satisfying by the readiest 
means at their disposal the prevailing appetite for knowledge, 
or at least information, even more than the desire of entertain- 
ment. The satirical trend of the French writer’s portraiture 
may very reasonably be ascribed to the picaresque spirit bred by 
personal disillusionment. His life had been a series of disasters, 
through his taking the wrong side in the disturbances of the 
Fronde. Courtilz and Defoe are the founders of historical 
fiction, none the less so in that they passed off what they wrote 
as hUjtory and not as fiction.* 

^ Woodbridge, B. M., Gatim dt CmrtU»^ Skttr d* Ftrger: £tmk *ur um 
Ptkurttur im Rmman RtaluU tn Rrance (Johns Hopkins* Studia m Rmum* 
IMtraiurtt and ▼.), 1915, pp. so4*so9, (Eumt d€ Courtiim, 

* lSid,f preface, in. « 

* Pefoe had read Conrtlh de Sandras, tliat ** specialist ip pseudo*meinoirs ** 

(Pottin, ih 396). the tendency was already implanted in Bnglandf as 
the much -embroidered [ires of criminals and other popular no^bilities are 
enough to show: see Bembaum, E,, TZt Mary Cartosa Narrativa ^iarfard 
University iPress), 1914, and Mn Bhyrt^y a Riahm ifMtaikm 

Modern ZntMMge AtmMan rf Amerknf xxvlii.}, 19x3* Mme dM.tt|noy*s 
RAn$ien dn Vcyog€ translated into English (t^a) mnd 
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“ Me- Defoe entitled the new book in full, Menuirs »f a Cmelitr : 

»/ tea Military Jeunut 0/ the Wars in Germany, and Tie Wars in 
Ei^lani i Frm the Tear 1632, to tie Tear td^. Written Three- 
score Tears age by m EngliA Gendeman, tube served first in tie 
Amy ef Gnstaons Adel^ms, tie glorious Kif^ ^ Sweden, till iis 
Deati, and e^ter that in the Royal Amy 4/ King Ciarles tie 
First, from the Beginntng of tie Rebellion to tie End of tie War. 
To expand thit synopsis a little, it need only be added that the 
Cavalier it present at an active participant or a deeply con> 
cemed spectator at many of the most stirring events of the 
Thirty Yean* War, including the sack of Magdebnrg, the battle 
of Leipzig, the passage of the Lech, the siege of Nuremberg, 
and the defeat of the Protestants at Nordlingen ; and, having 
joined the Royalist forces in England, takes part in the battles 
of Edgehill, Roundway Down, Manton Moor, the second battle 
of Newbury, the ruinous battle of Naseby, and numerous 
skirmishes, leaguen, and minor engagements. It is military his- 
tory recounted from the point of view of an officer supposed to 
be acquainted mth the designs of his'commanders, and with no 
romantic interest to distract attention such as a modern novelist 
would have introduced. There is no portraiture worth mention- 
ing, but the Cavalier gives his impressions of the leader! on both 
sides, and criticizes their generalship and their conduct towards 
the civil population. 

Pretence In the long title of the book Defoe claimed to have repro- 

tfaotkn- duced a journal contemporary with the events ; in the preface 
he stated that the Memoirs had been discovered twenty yean 
before amcmg the papers one of King William’s secretaries of 
state. This specious assurance was generally accepted, and only 
<me question remained to be settled, who was the author I The 
publisher of the second edition, which appeared some yean after 
Defoe was in hit grave, pretended to have solved this problem, 
and identified the Cavalier with a certain Andrew Newpmrt, 
second tmi to the Royalist gentleman who afterward! became < 
Lord Newport No other claimant to the honour has ever been 

freeaendy tepriotca In Franc* daring the (allowing ecntan, b an caampt* at 
th* came apocryphd nwthod apjdM to the Utmtnn m traad (•«« Mow, 
F.i*^ 
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put forward. But, when the facts that are known about Andrew 
Newport are scrutiniaed, it turns out that such an identification 
is impossible. Andrew was only eight years old at the time of 
the fall of Magdeburg, and neither his circumstances nor his 
career can be made to square with the history of our Cavalier. 

So the conclusion is obvious : Defoe, in order to add liveliness 
and personal interest to his recital of historic events, made these 
revolve about the doings of an imaginary person. He reveals 
nothing that was not public property at the time, no facts that 
could not be learned from the Swedish Intelligencer and other 
records of the war in Germany and from well-known authorities 
on the English Civil War.^ He presents his facts with the real- 
istic detail that has convinced generations of readers that they 
were perusing the actual journal of a combatant ; but this vivid 
detail, unless it was gleaned to some extent from survivors of 
those events with whom Defoe had conversed, must have been 
contributed by his own imagination. Glaring errors, many 
inaccuracies, and important omissions have been pointed out, 
which show that he was not even as careful as he might have 
been in reading up the subject in the historical works open to 
every one.* 

Nevertheless, the Memoirs of a Cavalier^ as a semi-historical A 
narrative, cannot be surpassed for graphic and enthralling reaiistie 
realism. Defoe’s method is as unfailing here as in Robinson 
Crusoe, It is the same method exactly ; Defoe is not content ^ ^ 

to say that certain things occurred, he relates with the utmost 
particularity how they happened. In his account of battles and 
sieges, he shows himself conversant with the topographical 
features and possessed of a soldieriy acquaintance with military 
tactics. His account of Marston Moor is not in accord with the 
authorities ; but as a lucid and moving narrative of a stricken 
field it could not be bettered. One example of his characteristic 
procedure must suffice. It is the account of the Swedish army’s 
passage of the river Lech, under the guns of a powerful enmy. 

The Swedish king and his staff reconnoitred the position from 

‘ The quenelon !« ably eaaniliied by Aliken (introilttedoa to Mmtirt ^ « 

€§^lhr^ jS 95)| aboKeruri. fip/ioy-tu, 

* Aitkeh, f»|i. 
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a luQo<^ overlooking the river, which ran almost straight till at 
the end of a reach it doubled short upon itsdf, making a round 
and vetjr narrow point. ** There’s a point will do our business,” 
saps the king, ** and if the ground be good I’ll pass there, let 
Tilly do his worst.” The difficulty was to find out the depth 
of the water between the banks. A reward of fifty dollars 
was offered fo^ this information, and a sergeant dragoons 
volunteered to bring it. 

The long liked the motion well enough, and the fdlow being 
very well acquainted with the country, puts on a ploughman’s 
habit, and went away immediately with a long pole upon his 
shoulder. The horse lay all this while in the woods, and ue king 
stood undiscemed by the enemy on the little hill aforesaid. The 
dragoon with his long pole comes down boldly to the bank of 
the river, and calling to the sentinels which TiUy had placed on 
the other bank, talked with them, asked them if they could not 
help him over the river, and pretended he wanted to come to 
them. At last, being come to the point where, as I said, the 
river makes a short turn, he stands parleying with them a great 
while, and sometimes, pretending to wade over, he puts his 
long pole into the water, then finding it pretty shallow he pulls 
off lus hose and goes in, still thrusting his pole in before him, 
till being gotten up to his middle, he could reach beyond him, 
where it was too deep, and so shaking his head, comes back 
again. The soldiers on the other side, laughing at him, asked 
if he could swim f He said, “ No.” “ Why, you fool 
you,” says one of the sentinels, “ the channel of the river is 
twenty feet deep.” “ How do you know that ? ” says the 
dragoon. “ Why, our enpneer,” says he, “ measured it yester- 
day.” This was what he wanted, but not yet fully satisfied. 

Ay, but,” says he, “ maybe it may not be very broad, and if 
one of you would wade in to meet me till I could reach you 
with my pole, I’d ^ve him half a ducat to pull m^ver.” The 
innocent way of Iw discourse so deluded tM s(ddiers, that one 
of them immediately strips and goes in up to the shoulders, 
and our dragoon goes in cm this ride to meet him ; but the 
stream took t’od«r sddier away, and he bring a good swimmer, 
came svrimming over to this slae. The dragoim was riien in a 
great deri ^ pain for fear of bring discovered, and was once 
gring to 1^ frilow, and ma]» off ; but at last resolved to 
c*nv on ^e hnmonr, and having entertained the f^ow with 
a tale td a tub^ about the Swedes stealir^ his oats, the frilow 
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being a<coId wanted to be gone, and be as willing to be rid 
him, pretended to be very sorrjr he could not get over the river, 
and so makes off 

The king having learned all he wanted has a portable bridge 
constructed out of sight of the enemy, digs trenches by night 
and plants cannon sweeping the other bank, which is twelve 
feet lower, and throwing the bridge across under cover of the 
guns, crosses with his army, Tilly, the hostile general, receiving 
a mortal wound in the heat of the conflict. That day’s sue* 
cess, he often averred, “ was every way equal to the victory of 
Lcipsic.” 

Two weeks later appeared 7 he Li/e, Adventures, and Pyraeiej “ Cef/ain 
of the Famous Captain Singleton : Containing an Atm nt of bis Sin^e- 
being set on Shore in tbe Island of Madagascar} bis Settlement ^ 
there ; with a Description of the Place and Inhabitants : of bis 
Passage from thence in a Paraguay, to the Main Land tf Africa ; 
with an Account of tbe Customs and Manners of the People ; His 
great Deliverance from the Barbarous Natives and Wild Beasts : 

Of his meeting with an Englishman, a citizen of London, amongst 
the Indians. 7 be great Riches be Acquired, and his F eyage Home 
to Finland. As also Captain Singleton's Return to Sea, with an 
Account of his many Adventures and Pyracies with the famous 
Captain Avery and others (1720). Two great blocks of adventure 
are indexed in this summary ; first, the haps and mishaps of 
Singleton’s early life, culminating in the great adventure of hit 
journ^ across Africa, an exploit as unexampled as Crusoe’s 
island sojourn ; and then the career of piracy in which he rivals 
the deeds and successes of Captain Avery. 

Singleton was stolen in infancy, and in early boyhood was Outline 
sent to sea. After three or four voyages he was tricen by an *f^h* 
Algerine rover, but his captor was ret Aen by a Portuguese vessel, 
and he found Umself in Lisbon. Going at cabin-boy on a voyage 
to Goa, he learned from his dissdute'and villainous sfaipmatbs 
to lie and steal and take his part in any mischief, and was sus- 
pected of being one <ff those vriio had plotted to murder the 
captain. He and twenty-six (}f the crew were put ashore in 

> Mmtin rfA CmnBtr (Bohn's Lihnry), pp. 7}>74. 
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Madagmar» where the mutineers built a vessel out of a wrecked 
DutchmaOi and reached the coast of Africa near Mozambique. 
There, hopeless of rescue hy their own countrymen and fearful 
of falling into the hands of the Arabs and being sold as slaves, 
they took one of the rashest, and wildest, and most desperate 
resolutions that ever was taken by man, or«ny number of men, 
in the world ; this was, to travel overland through the heart of 
the country, from the coast of Mozambique, on the east ocean, 
to the coast of Angola or Guinea, on the western or Atlantic 
Ocean, a continent of land of at least 1800 miles.” After mani- 
fold adventures, they completed this daring project and, laden 
with considerable treasure, reached the Gold Coast, whence 
Singleton found his passage to England. 

In two years Singleton squandered his money, and going to 
sea again speedily turned pirate. With a scoundrel named 
Wilmot he cruised in the West Indies, took the command of a 
captured frigate, and in Madagascar fell in with the redoubtable 
Avery. In one of his prizes he picked up the Quaker surgeon, 
William Walters, who in time becomes Singleton’s closest friend, 
and is one of the most interesting characters in all Defoe’s tales. 
Through a difference of opinion with Wilmot, the pirates 
separated, and Singleton, with a ship of forty-four guns and a 
sloop, cruised the eastern seas for years, preyed on trading vessels 
untQ he and his comrades were rolling in riches, and, induced 
by the representations of Quaker William to see the folly of 
continuing any longer in a career of crime, determined to repent 
and if possible settle down to a peaceable life in England. The 
two friends give their associates the slip, carrying off as much 
treasure as they conveniently can, and eventually reach this 
country. Singleton marries William’s sister, and, living in 
retirement lest any shotdd inquire too pointedly-efter their old 
friend Captain Bob,” he leaves off his story with the comment, 

I am mxidi more happy than I deserve.” 

Smcesrf Singleton’s story of his life thus consists of two contrasted 
parts : the first may be described as romance of travel, like 
Cnisoe’s the second 

is a pirate romaiKe, equally superior to the pretended history 
of Captam Avery. For both parts, Defoe rummaged far and 
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mde for liandy nuterial, whilst reljdng for geographioil correct- 
ness on his own unequalled knowledge of the Iheratute of travel 
and the latest maps. He worked, that is to say, in the ume 
edectic manner at in writing Robinson Crusoe, and here again 
handled the borrowed materials so deftly and dovetailed so 
neatly that the narrative runt as smooth and limpid as if it were 
spontaneous. The bricb came from other buildings ; they were 
relaid and cemented together with Defoe’s inimitable realism. 
The works of travel that stood him in most stead in his first 
great story, those of Mandelslo, Knox, Dampier, and Misson, 
were his foremost authorities in Captain Singleton.^ Many 
minute correspondences make this plain. For the ama zing 
journey across the dark continent he resorted again to Ogilby’s 
Description of Africa (1670), and there were other worb di a less 
general character availalsle.* Internal evidence shows that he 
made continual use of the latest maps, including those of Herman 
Moll, afterwards collected into an atlas (1732). For the Mada- 
gascar episode he had on his shelves De Flacourt’s Histoire de 
la grastde isle Madagascar (1658). His main source for Single- 
ton’s further adventures was of course his own King of Pirates ; 
but he made additional levies upon Dampier, Exquemelin’s 
Bucaniers of America (1678, translated, 1684-1685, continued 
by Ringrose 1685), I^ox, and probably on others, induding 
recent reports of the doings of pirates. Besides Avery, he 
mentions Kidd, Harris, and Wilmot, notorious names in the 
annals of the black flag.* 

It has often been said that the account of Singleton’s journey 

^ •• The edventurei of Singleton are projected againit the broad background 
of Defoe*t reading in Hakluyt and Purchaa, . . . More •pectfically Defoe made 
me of four writera of trairel and fondgn adventurey Mandelaloy Knozt 
Dampier, and Miiaon ; and a atudy of their inSoence upon Ca/ieie Siitfiitm 
will he the principal taak in the aucceeding pagea of thia chapter.^' Thia ia 
from A. W. Secord’a admirable Sfudep m $kt li* II4< 

'l*he work ia a landmark in the atudy of Defoe, and thia aecoiid chapter traces 
the course of Singleton’s journeys, showing how far they were suggested hy 
the geographical knowledge or pinions then most advanced, and the source 
^ numerouB futa and incidents, with a painstaking rmearch that makes 
further inquiry unnecessary. Been to summaffBe^ chief points would he 
superSuoua in a general study of the q:nestloo of Defoe’s place In the history 
, of the novel, hut the special stude^, df Defoe cannot afford to ne||srt 
Dr Secord’s results. 

* See hat in Douln, il. 

• Secord, pp. 1 16-147. 
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Defiers through Central Africa showed an insight or a faculty for ptob* 

able conjecture unaccountably in advance of his time. But more 
wrful comparison of the imaginaiy route with the existing maps 
Defoe had good warrant for the position of the lal^ 
C9Vifits and riven met with by his hero. When he trusted to his imagi- 
nation^ as he was bound to for considerable distances, he was 
no nearer to the correct configuration of the region ^an the 
geographers of his day, and as^haphazard and ^zy as in his 
guesses about the fauna and flora. He actually showed rather 
more prescience when, in the second part, he sent his pirate roam- 
ing in unexplored seas in the neighbourhood of what was still 
Terra Australis Incognita. Speculations about such possibilities 
as the North-West Passage haunted Defoe. William hears alrout 
the remnant of a ship’s crew, dwelling on the north side of Japan, 
who had been wreded after coming from Greenland and the 
North Foie. Dampier was his pilot on the far eastern voyage, 
but he went beyond Dampier in making Singleton sail be- 
tween Australia and Tasmania, relying on his own theory that 
Tasmania was an island.^ 

7he Defoe drew very few characters that are memorable as 4n- 

besides those like Robinson Crusoe and Moll 
IFahm ^ his own substance, there is one that 

stands out with uncommon distinctness, it is the Quaker William 
Walters i and he, or his less distinct original in The King of 
Pirates^ came to Defoe out of a book. We get only a glimpse oE 
the Quaker Skipper commanding a frigate-built ship captured 
by Avery, who says, It appeared by his countenance he would 
not have been afraid of his flesh, or have baulked using the carnal 
weapon of offence, viz,, the cannon-ball,” Invited to join the 
pirates, he would not at first reply ; and when asked again he said 
he did not know whether it was safe for him to answer that 
question. Being reassured and given free option, he shrewdly 
declined. Many claims to have found tl^ original of the cautious 

^ Secord, pp. 147-160. Secord points ont that Deloe'i hahlt wtt, not to retd 
up the geomphy and then invent a eeHea of appropriate incident! ; ** more 
freqnently he picks up his geographical information and the suggestions for 
his incidents side by side in the journals of actual trafellers ** (p. si 8). The 
i^tification of the incidents helps to the kientification of the geographical 
sources. 
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dapper and Quaker William have been pat forward ; the likeUest 
is that the latter was drawn from the Jaod} Halsejr commemo* 
rated iby Captun Alexander Smith, in Johnson’s History of tbo 
Highwaymen.^ Ute genial truculence of Jacob, who addresses 
his victims in such propitiatmg terms as “ Dearly beloved, be not 
surpriz’d at what I am gmng to say to thee ; for ’tis . . . only 
to borrow what money thou hast about thee,” is strongly 
suggestive of Singleton’s friend.* 

This figure, with the more human interest that he brings into A 
the uningratiating Singleton’s story, has a richer flavour of the homomi 
novel than anything else in the book. William was the surgeon 
on a sloop captured on her way to Barbados, and he was bidden 
to bring his instruments and come along with the freebooters. 

“ He was a comic fellow indeed, a man oi very good solid sense, 
and an excellent surgeon ; but, what was worth all, very good* 
humoured, and pleasant in his conversation, and a bol^ stout 
fellow too, as any we had among us.” Sin^eton found him not 
averse to the proposal ; but the Quaker insbted on having a 
certificate that he was taken away by force and against his wiU, 
to ensure against accidents. Singleton falls in with this proviso, 
signs the document, and makes a show of tying William’s hands 
behind him and carrying him aboard the other ship as a prisoner. 

After this, none so bold yet wideawake and shrewd a pirate m 
Q uaker William. He refuses to meddle with cold iron, except in 
the shape of his professional tools. But when the pirates hesitate 
to grapple with a Portuguese ship of heavier build, it is William 
who gives them the hint to shorten tail and take the enemy at a 
disadvantage. In the thick of the action he is found lashing the 
enemy’s bowsprit to the corsair’s mainmast. “ The shot flew 
about his ears as thick as may be supposed in such an action 
... but there was William, as composed, and in as perfect 
tranquillity at to danger, as if he had been over a bowl of punch, 
only very busy securing the matter, that a ship of forty-six guns 

^ Seeord, p. 144. 

* The speech is qnoted by Seeord (lAfd.). A lets likely oH)[;inaI hai been 
proposed la the Qatker mentioned In (ktfp Mi Jmutal N. Penney, 

1911, n.). He comes into the log of the Berbidos voyi^ kept by 

John Hall, and turned, by Ellwood into n nermtive in the first person 
by Pox. 
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should not run awajr. from a ship of aght-and-twenty.” The 
Portuguese slacken fire. 

Presently comes William up to me. ** Friend,” says he, ve^ 
calmly, "What dost thou mean? Why dost thou not visit 
thy neighbour in the ship, the door being open for thee? ” I 
understood him immediately, for our guns had so tom their 
hull, that we had beat two TOrt-holes into one, and the bulk- 
head of their steerage was split to^pieces, so that they could not 
retire to their close quarters ; so I gave the word immediatdy 
to board them. \ 

The Portuguese frigate is easily mastered : but William pomts 
out that fighting men-of-war was an unprofitable occupation 
when there were rich merchant-ships to capture. His advice is 
accepted. But, with his usual guile, he refuses to have anything 
to do with their plans. “ Whether he.made a piece of conscience 
of it, or whether he did not care to venture having it come up 
against him afterwards or no, this I know not ; but we concluded 
at last without him.” 

When, however, the pirates fall in with a shipload of slavds, 
who have murdered the captain and crew, the Quaker has no 
scruples about taking possession of the living freight ; he in fact 
undertakes to carry the ship into port and sell them privately, 
making up a plausible tale to outwit the Portuguese authorities. 
Except that he has taken his precautions against hanging, William 
throws in his lot with Singleton and his men ; he is a trusty 
partner in many emergencies, and holds himself entitled to a 
full share of the plunder. When this has swollen to a vast sum, 
and there u an ample competence for every man in the squadron, 
William considers it time to think of the future. He puu the 
question to Singleton, why should th^ go on thieving for the 
sake of thieving ? Surely, they are all rich enough to ^ve over 
this trade, jnd retire to the bosom ct their families.- Singleton 
replies that he has not a friend or relation in the world. Tlie 
Quaker is taken aback ; but he has another shot in his locker. 

Says William (tears running down his face), “ It is‘ because 
men live as if th^ were never to die, that so many die before 
th^ know how to live. But it was not death that I meant 
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«d»n I uid tliat there wu something to be thouj^ of bejrond 
diii war of living.** 

“ Why, William,** said I, “ what was that? *’ 

It was re^entanc^** sa^ he. 

‘ Why,** snd I, “ did you ever know a pirate repent ? *’ 

William it startled at this plain speaking, but he will not let 
the argument drop. He weeps at he remonstrates with the phleg- 
matic Sin^eton ; but when Sing^ton gets realty frightened, it is 
not the Quaker that tufiers agonies of remorse, and dreams that 
the dewl comes to him in the night to cany him off to htil. 

They condude that U is futile to '* talk of repenting while wc Cnrc/a- 
continne pirates.** Abstaining from any funher robberies, they tirnttf 
deliberate how they shall secure the wealth which they have in 
their hands. By a stroke of cnft they seU the captured goods, 
and lodge money and merchandise with trustworthy persons. 

The business of salving their consciences and their money is 
successfully conduded, and the moment arrives for leaving 
their shipmates in .the lurch, for neither Singleton nor the 
Quaker remember that the other pirates have souls to save 
too. Trumping up a story to beguile their comrades, they pre- 
tend that they have fallen mto the hands of the Turb, and so 
get off with their spoils. Sin^eton*8 conscience is still in trouble, 
as well it might be. “What then must be done with our wealth,” 
he asb, “the effects of pitmder and rapine?” William’s answer 
is admirably temporizing : 

To quit what we have, and do it here, is to throw it away to 
those vrho have no claim to it, and to divest onrs^es of it, 
but to do no right with it, whereas we ought to k«p it carefully 
together, vrith a resolution to do what right with it we are able ; 
and who knows what opportunity Providence may put into our 
hands, to do justice at least, to some of those we have injured ; 
so we ought, at least, to leave it to Him, and go on. As it is, 
without doubt, our present business is to go to some place of 
safety, where we may wait His will 

Defoe*t editor, Aitkeii, rebuked those who qumtimed the 
sincerity of the Quakeris religion and the beneficent influence 
whkdt he exmeised over Singjeton.^ William it sincere enough, 
s (atreieetiaa to SiKgUm, xviii. 
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and Defoe had no thought of satirizing his moral attitude, though 
he almost seems to recognize the humour of such a comfortable 
identification of the interests of this world and of the next. 
Quaker William was a man after his own heart, and a candid 
embodiment of the ethics approved by himself and no doubt 
the majority of his readers. 

** Moll A moral lesson was still more to the^fpre in Defoe’s next story, ^ 

Flanders*' Jhe Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders^ tobo^ 
was bom in Newgate^ and during a Life of continued Variety, for 
threescore years, beside her Childhood, was twelve years a Whore, 
Five times a Wife (whereof once to her own Brother), twelve years 
a thief. Eight years a transported Felon in Virginia, at last grew 
Rich, lived Honest, and died a Penitent. Written from her own 
Memorandums (1721).^ The preface expresses the hope that 
those who know how to read such a story will be much more 
pleased with the moral than the fable, with the application than 
with the relation, and with the end of the writer than with the 
life of the person written of.” Defoe’s method of bringing about 
this ethical result is rather elementary. He says ; 


Throughout the infinite variety of this book, this fundamental 
is most strictly adhered to ; there is not a wicked action in any 
part of it, but is first or last rendered unhappy and unfortunate ; 
there is not a superlative idllain brought upon the stage, but 
either he is brought to an unhappy end, or brought to be a 
penitent ; there is not an ill thing mentioned, but it is con- 
demned, even in the relation, nor a virtuous, just thing, but it 
carries its praise along with it. 


Hot a Except in its autobiographical procedure, incidents succeeding 
pkaresgue each other with the chance disconnexion of real life, there is 
nothing of the picaresque in MoU Flanders. The heroine is a 
rogue, but not^ne rejoicing in her rogueries : quite the con- 
trary. To the modern reader, her life is a serious study of the 
effects of heredity and environment in the maldng of criminals. 

The offspring of debauchery and vice,” debauched from 
her youth,” gives an account of the parricnlar occasions'and 
drcomstances by which she fim became wicked, and of aO 

s itdid not coom out dll S7th Im. Xfti. 
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the progression! of crime which she ran through in threescore 
yean.” Defoe was evidendy conscious of the sodolopcal sig* 
nificance of the book, though he stresses mainly the warning to 
evil-doers, and even the practical result of putting honest peo^ 
on their guard against the snares of modem cony-otchen. 

From the artistic point of view, Moll Flanden may be regarded ” MM 
as the female counterpart of Robinson Crusoe. Hit history was a F/ndm” 
great realistic epic of human courage and energy fighting a lonely ' ^*‘^1 
batde in the most desperate circumstances. She it the lonely 
woman cast upon her own resources, fighting a world that hat sm 
done its worst to destroy her, body and soul. Bom in shame, Cmtt ” 
outcast from the cradle, damned by her very nativity to more 
than her portion of original tin, the weaker nature of a woman 
rendering her a more inevitable victim of the bad blood the 
has inherited, Moll is craelly betrayed, meets with the blackest 
misfortune, and falls into vice and crime, all through the force of 
circumstances and the defective ordering of society. But the 
keeps the reader’s sympathy, because her weaknesses are human, 
and even his esteem, because of her courage, her self-reliance, and 
a certain good-nature that no external ills can utterly stifle. 

Defoe, however, probably did not regard the work in this light. 

He was merely writing another entertaining and saleable book, 
but felt it incumbent on him to make it an improving one, and 
to seize any opportune occasion for showing up the evils of the 
penal system and other parts of the social macldne. Numben of 
criminal lives were pouring from the press, most of them written 
with a levity that was far more mis^evous to the classes who 
read them than the most unmoral of the picaresque novels. 

These glorifications of villainy lacked the caustic wit rf the 
Spanish genre; they were entirely without any intellectual 
appeal, with tSo appeal whatever except to the basest instincts. 

Defoe, on the other hand, felt the pnrfound human interest of 
such a life at MoU’t, and, whilst he relied upon situations and 
incidents to attract his readers, hit own absorption in his theme 
and fait pmietiating insight made the book another matter^ece. 

As nmal, Defoc thiows the story into the autobiographical Ptwtu 

forin, and assertt that he has merely edited a genuine history, 

the and down language that had too 
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much of Newgate in it for modett reader*. But the assertion 
b rather perfunctory, and only the mote credulons could be 
expected to accept Mdl’s opening statement : 


My true name is so well known m the records or registen 
at Newgate, aird in the Old Bailey, and there are tome things 
of such ccmtequence still depenchng there, relating to my par- 
ticular conduct, that it it not to m exfiected I should set mf 
name or the account of my family to this work ; perhaps aft(| 
my death it may be better known ; at present it would not b 
pmper, no, not though a general pardon should be issued, eve 
without exceodoru of persons or crimes. , 

It it enough to tell you, that at tome of my worst comtades,' 
who are out of the way of doing me harm (having gone out of ' 
the world by the steps and the ttriiig, at I often expected to 
go), knew me by the name of Moll Anders, to you may give 
me leave to go under that name till I dare own who I have been, 
as well at who I am. 


The pretence that might be taken seriously is on the way to 
becoming a mere device for securing imaginative acceptance. 
Still, there were people then who were ready to believe in 
Moll. She was identified with a Laetitia Atkins, of Galway; her 
parents, her “ governess ” or accomplice, and two of her hus- 
bands were provided with names, habitations, and other par- 
dculars. Aitken, Defoe’s editor, took the trouble u> test the 
authority of two catchpenny publications that in this way 
erqploited the popularity of the disreputable hermne, and could 
trace no such person. Yet, he agreed, it does not follow that 
Defoe did not bate hit tt(»y on the life of tome real unfortunate, 
or that hit otipnal will never be discovered. 

Mpff, tk MtU FUatini is the history of a tinner, one who becomes a 
t^u9f rinner through bring turned against. The illegitimate daughter 
of a thief, she it undone by the ton of the house in which the it 
a servant, and' Is allowed by him to marrjrhi* young brother, 
who has fallen in love with her. Mdlferi* natural repugnance, 
but there is no other escape from the predicament in which her 
hot blood hat involved her. With the death of this first hnriMnd, 
^ taka anotha of her nnludcy natrimonial ventures. Thu 
rime a spendthrift husband runt away from la creditors and hia 
wife. Fatikg herself oS at a mdow, riie marrkt a aea-captato» 
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and the par go to Virginia, where it comes out dut this husband 
is her haK-brother. Retnming to England, she lives u an adven* 
tnress at Bath and becomes the mistress of a well*to-do ma n , 
who repents and leaves her. Then she catches a supposed man 
of fortune, who turns out to be a fortune-hunter. Mutually 
deceived, thejr separate good-humouredly, and Moll falls back on 
a devoted lover, whom she marries and lives with five years, when 
he diet, leaving her with two children and nothing to maintain 
them. It it in this desperate strait that the temptation to steal 
becomes too much for her. She prospers in this profession for 
twelve yean, but at length it caught and sentenced to death. 

In Newgate the meets the highwayman who had married her 
for her non-existent money, and when the death-sentence it 
commuted to transportation they go together to Virginia. Her 
half-brother is sdll alive, and so is her son by him. 1^11 makes 
herself known to the latter, and on the death of his father it 
able to live honestly with the reformed highwayman. They 
prosper and come back to England. Moll was now nearly 
seventy and lived to a great age, “ and was not to extraordinary 
a penitent as she was at fint ; it seems only that indeed she 
always spoke with abhorrence of her former life, and of every 
part of it.” Such is Defoe’s observation in the preface. Moll 
herself always speaks her lapses with exemplaiy abhorrence. 

Defoe, in truth, lays more stress on her pangs of contdence Her 
than strict analysis of her moral history would justify. This was 
the result of his dutiful observance of the ordinance that a story 
wluch depicted evil must somehow make it repugnant and in- chanatr 
culcate an edifying lesson. Moll’s moralizations are not in tune 
with her character. Her mind it engrossed with other interests 
altogether ; her throes compunction, acute at first, had no 
chance against the demands of a hungry and destitute mother. 

Defoe was lets consistent than Bunyan, the historian <& Mr 
Badman, who did not let his wrong-doer meditate cm rim 
wickedness of hit actions. If hit main object was to frame an 
indictmmit of soci^, it would have been better to have shown 
her becoming simply unmoral through being driven to such a 
pats that the oiwld no longer afford the luxury of ditringuiahing 
right frmn wrong. 

VOL. tn.— H 
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In other words, Defoe** itncty of Moll Iltnden is not entirdy 
obiective. Sometiiiwi it » Moll thit is ipeaidng, Manedniei ha 
creator putting hit comments and cautum* in her mouth. Here, 
for example, we cannot mistake the voice of Defoe : 

And this it the cause why many timet men at wdl as women, 
and men of die gieatest and best qualities other ways, yet have 
found themsdvet vreak in this part, and have not been able to 
bear the wdg^t of a secret joy or'df a tenet sorrow, but hijve 
been obliged to ditdose it, even for the mere giving vent Ito 
themsdvet, and to unbend the mind, oimtetsed with tne 
weights wl^ attended it . . . such people, had thn ttrug^ 
bnger with the oppression, would certaimy have tdd it mu 
deep and disclosed the secret, let it have beat of what fad 
nature soever, without regard to the Mrson to whom it mi^i 
have been exposed. This necessity (A nature it a thing wmdi 
works sometimes with such vehemency in the minds of those 
who are guilty of any atrodous villainy, such at a secret murder 
in pardcular, that they have been obUg«l to discover it, though 
the consequence hat been thdr own destruction.* 

Defoe it it again, intent on hit demonstration that crime is dip 
inevitable product of a heartiest and improvident sodety, who 
cries out in the words of the deserted and destitute woman : 

0 let none read thu part without setioudy reflecting on the 
drcumttancet of a desolate sute, and how uia would grapple 
with want of faiendt and want of bread; it wiU certainly mi^ 
dm dunk not of sparing what th^ have only, but of lodc^ 
up to heaven for support, and of the wise manS prayer , " Give 
me not poverty lest 1 steaL” 

Fiwv B*** inddent to which this was the proem shows a true 
D(/it is imagination. The starving woman patting a shop sees a small 
boodle on a stool near the counter, the maid-servant to whom 
it bdonged standing with her bad turned away, and the shop- 
'' tnanontheoounterieadiinguptoatd|thdf,andhitfacea!M 
turned away. 

This was die bait; and the devil who laid the snare prompted 
me, at H he had for I remember, and diafl never forget 

S sd. I. A. Baker, p. ipf. 
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it, ’tw» Hke a Tcdce ^poken over 017 ihoulder, ** Take the bnndle ; 

be quidc ; do it thu moment.** It wu no tooner ndd bat I 
stepped into the shop, and with mj bade to the wendi, as if 
I had stood up for a cart that was going I put my Hamt 
behind me and todc die bundle, and went off with it, ^ mud or 
fdhnv not peimnng me, or any one dse. 

It was her first theft, and it completely unnetred her. 

It is imptmble to exprew the horror of my soul all the 
while I dia it. When I went away I had no heart to run, or 
scarce to mend my pace. 1 crossed the street inde^ and went 
down the first turning I came to, and I thinh it wu a street 
that went throng into Fenchnrch Street; firom dience I 
crossed and turned through to many ways and tununet, tint I 
could never tell whidi way it was, nor where it went ; I felt not 
the ground I stepped on, and the farther I wu out of danger 
the faster I went, till, tired and out of breath, I wu forced to 
ut down on a little bach at a door, and then found I wu got 
into Thamu Street, near Billingsgate. I ruted me a little and 
went on; my blood wu all in a fire; my heart beat as if it was 
in a sudden ifright. In short, I wu under such a surprise that 
I knew not whither I wu agoing, or what to do.^ 

What one can only describe metaphorically u a lack of atmos- 
phere in Defoe’s storiu, and upedally in Moll Flandtrs, is due 
partly to his limitation of the interest to one central figure, 
Robinson Crusoe, Moll, or Roxana, and, further, to his con- 
centration of their attention and his on the matter in hand, on 
what to do next, to the exclusion of everything else. The baric 
problem of existence, how to exist, wu so urgent in all Defoe’s 
books, that there wu no room for the mote trivial concerns 
which were the main business of the average sentimentri 
novdist. His characters have no attention to spate for what 
dou not directly affect them ; they have no time to indulge in 
emotion. Hence, though we may agree that Defoe puts his 
characters in environments very f amiliu to himself, and that he 
paints living realities,* the crowd killing time at Bath, the 
debtors and bankrupts in the Mint, the inside of Newgate, the 
animarion of Barthokmiew Fur, and other scenu qrpical of that 

epoch, we also notice that he is far still ftwn Fidding’s ,^>WBr of 

* M4. • Dottta, ► * 71 . 
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impresdl&g us with th« sense of a whole world of crowded life. 

social critidsm is merely incidental, and so is his picturing 
of the world at large. His ejre u hy no means all-embracing. 
Through the eyes of his characters, through their direct con- 
tacts with their surroundings, we have ^impses which are vivid 
and authentic ; and we must build up for ourselves a realistic 
panorama from the materials so vouchsafed. 

No doubt MoU Flanders and ittf' pendant Roxana owe n^ch 
of their strength to this simplidty and concentration ; buL at 
the tame time, it is evident that Defoe’s imagination was limimd. 
There it nothing complex or subtle in either of these boqb, 
except perhaps in one episode in the latter where Roxana pw- 
suades her maid Amy to be ruined from an instinctive desire ro 
drag her down to her own leveL Defoe’s cold-blooded matter- 
flf-factness is as unvarying in the two novds dealing with 
women and affairs of gallantly as in those entirely engrossed in 
masculine themes. In Robinson Crusoe he never dwells on the 
imaginative significance of a situation, but sets down moving 
incident and meaningless detail with the same cool predsioip. 
Instances abound in his later stories of his curious lack cff sensi- 
bili^. Take one example, Moll’s discovery that she is married to 
her half-brother. Here is material for tragedy, if you like ; to 
Defoe it is simply one of those unpleasant occurrences that dog 
a misspent life. He tells us that the heroine was horror-stricken, 
the husband fainted, and the mother was upset ; but he tells it 
with the same absence of emotional colour as he describes the 
monetary misfortunes that brought Moll Flanders to the gutter. 
The autobiographical form of all his stories, lending itself so 
readily to the free ej^resrion of feeling, makes the absence of it 
the more striking, llie sordid, the horrible, the tragic never 
move a shudder in Defoe, though they may move him to 
preach, aiLa role very superfluously. Impassibility to that 
d<gree, however, is a virtue compared mth excess of sensibility. 
The reader finds a strength and grim impressiveness in this 
stark, phlegmatic realism which is' to seek in the incurable 
aentimmitality of most stoiy-teUeis. 

It was apparently to Defoe’s private interests in the occult 
dtiit tme remarkable exception is due, the touching account of 
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MoS’s oatbieak of grief and her experience of a aupexaenmal 
bond when she parts from ha highwayman hnsband. 

I sat cbwn and hxAed npon these thmgs two horns together, 
and scarce spohe a word, tiu my mud intermpted me by tdOing 
me my dinner was ready. I ate bat little, and after dinnw I 
fell into a violent fit of crying, every now and then ealKng him 
by his name, which was James. O Jemmy ! ” said I, " come 
back, come back. I’ll ^ve yon all I luve ; I’ll beg. I’ll starve 
with you.” And thns I ran raving about the room several times, 
and men sat down between whiles, and then walked about again, 
called upon him to c<Hne back, and then cried again ; and thus 
I passed the afternoon, till about seven o’clock, when it was near 
dusk in the evening, being August, when, to my nnq)eakable 
surprise, he comes back into the inn, and comes directly up 
into my chamber. 

I was in the greatest confusion imaginable, and so was he too. 
I could not imagine what should be the occasion of it, and began 
to be at odds with myself whether to be glad or sorry ; but my 
affection biased all the rest, and it was impossible to conceal my 
joy, which was too great for smiles, for it burst out into tears. 
He was no sooner entered the room, but he ran to me and took 
me in his arms, holding me fast, and almost stopping my breath 
with his kisses, but spoke not a word. At leng^ I began, 
“ My dear,” said I, “ how could you go away from me ? ” — 
to which he gave no answer, for it was impossible for him to 
speak. 

When our ecstasies were a little over, he told me he was gone 
above fifteen miles, but it was not in his power to ^ any farther 
without coming back to see me again and to take ms leave of me 
once more. I told him how I had pasted the time, and how 
loud I had called him to come back. He told me he heard me 
very plain up<m Delamere Forest, at a place about twdve miles 
off. 1 smiled. “N^,” says he, "do not think I am in jest, 
for if ever I heard joat vmce in my life, I heard you call me 
aloud, and sometimes I thought I saw you running after me.” 
“ Why,” said I, “what did I say ? ” For I had not named the 
wor^ to him. “ You cafied aloud,” says he, “ and said, ‘ 0 

J emmy I O Jemmy! come back, come bade I ’” I laugh^ at 
im. “ My dear,” says he, “ do not lau^ for, depend upon 
it, I heard your voice as plan as yon hear mine now ; If you 
please, I’ll go befme a magistrate and make oarii of k.” I then 
D^gan to be anazed and aurprized, and indeed frighted, and 
him what 1 had iea% done, and bow I bad called afta him. 


Jb 
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as above. When we bad amvsed ourselves a while about dus, 

I said to him, “ Wdl, ji^ dull go awavftom me no more ; HI 
go all over die world with you rather.” ^ 

” Diu The next issue of this wonderful year was an opportune work 
composed of useful information and illustrative anecdotes 
tntiiiiti, Due Pftparatim for tit Blague, 4 swU for Still as B»iy. 

Plague" seasonable thoughts upon the visthk apprtad) of I 

present dreadful Contagion in France ; the properest masurehtt 
prevent it, W the great work of submitting to it (1723). 
wrote no better example of domestic fiction with good chai^> 
acterization and dialogue, than in the part giving the history < 
a family of tradespeople who shut thenuelves up in a large house 
in Wood Street and Uved there in retirement and godly exercises 
until the danger was past. A month or two later the famous 
Journal dealing with the same subject was to appear, a work 
superior in unity and impressiveness, but having a similar object, 
to route and alarm, and to enforce the warning by a narrative 
that struck home. This was quiddy followed a sociological 
treatise on a subject often ventilated in hit novels ; it is entitled, 
Miptus Courtship : Being Historical Discourses on the necessity 
^ Marryii^ Religms Husbands and Wives only. As also of Hus- 
bands and Wives being of the same Opinions in Religion with one 
Another. With an Appendix of taking none but Religious Servants, 
and a Proposal for ibe better Managua of Servants. Defoe was 
very sure that the only happy marriages were those between 
^us persons holding the tame religiont views. HiebofAmin^ 
instruction and exemplary fiction in the same manner as fbe 
FamUy Instructor. 

"Jearuat Next came A Joumd tf the Plague Tear t Being Observa- 

efeie toons or Memoruds tf the most Remarkable Octurrences, As well 
as Prwate, Which happened in-London During ibe last 
Fisitation in Written by a Citixen, who continued all the 
addle in London (1722). This, like the antecedent Due Prepara- 
rwsH, was a literary venture suggested to Defoe by the Marseilles 
plagw of 1730, which arried off a hundred thousand persons 
tod exdted apprehennons in this country of a similar visitttiQn 

t MsU Bmihng It, 
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here. In obedience to arofid order, Dr Richard Mead publiihed 
a Shtrt Ducmu Ctnetmng Pis^nttud 1 inunediatdf 

after the Maiwillei nem reached England. Thiitim Mowed 
by lereral admonitory woAi by eminent phyudana and othrni, 
indnding the translation hy Dr John Qdncy, nnder the tide 
of LimdigM : ar, A* Hutmcd Acctma »ftbt Pkgut m Ltadm 
i» iSBs: wiA fntmHtiutry Dirtctians agamst At Wu Cm* 

U^jmt of a Ladn work by Dr Nathaniel Hodges which had 
appeared in 1672. Defoe was late in the field : he had been 
busy with his other worb, as we hare seen. But he now followed 
the lead given him by these weightier anthorities, wdl aware 
that bodes like Dut Preparatuns or the Journal, spiced with 
anecdote and from the pen of a popnlar writer, would have 
at least at large a drculation. No doubt the antionary atti* 
tude he assumed was something of a pose ; Defoo was always 
more interested in profits than prophecy. But he did not 
assume it without having faith m the practical advice that 
he ofieied. 

The Journal oj the Plagu Tear it a first-rate example of hit- Hiuori- 
torical fiction, and, m spite of great and obvious differences in talfie~ 
the character of the story told, wu constructed on the tame ^ ^ 
lines at those followed in Mtmoirs of a Cavalur.* the 
memdn and luitoiiet of Conrtilx de Sandru, it purports to be 
an authentic narrative. It it bated on documentt and recdlec- 
tkms, and through the expexiencu of the imaginaty narrator 
it paints a picture superior in its general truth and dramatic 
energy to that of any historian. The tourcu from which Defoe 
obtained hit facts ate not difiicult to determine: th^havebeen 

^ In the refieed edition of 1744 Meed rtferrad to Defoe’i popjiltr eceonnt 
of the Plagne in hU Jmnmi, e fimnce thet hei fWen riie to the ehinrd idee 
thet Meed wu Indehted to Defoe Ineteed of mht mr*€ (Wetion HtehoUon, 

Mdwlwa, ia Tkt BmUd tmrm ^ tmmi /dr 
Tmr {%M)t lleily emru thet It U hietorp not nctlont efter writing en 
exeeUent lUttt booh eetebliehliqp the contn^. *«The tiapie trnth !§• 
howevofi there ft note riagfooMentitlfUteaent in the /wnu/ not beied on 
hiftorie focta** No doubts end the ume mej be aid of enj good hiitorieef 
novel. If not of the eBejoiity. He etw nointi ont thet evdn the itoflee t^ by 
Difoe'i hneftnety nerrttor ere fonnded on feet. Certthilyg end thet onfy 
goee to ihow how ednifibty Defoe wrote hiitoricel ietion. Merely betto 
e itory on foot doot not aeke it hletory. Dr Nkholioo ttmindi ni of the 
teidiet of the Coloiael lodges **On the ergonentt pot forwerd by Mr 
Brindeo, the dectrion le egelnet liiina** 
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catalogued by bit editor and others.^ Hodges’s LtimiitgU has 
already been mentioned. This, short as it is, Defoe followed 
dose]^ and fruitfully. He even reproduced the enon.* There 
was no end to hit esteem for this wise and unselfish physician, 
whose portrait is probably to be recognized in Dr Heath, who 
gives such excellent advice to the journalist of the Plague. 
Mead’s Short Discourse was his malit&l in the frequent ditcu^ 
sions 00' causes and remedies. The portents and prodigies may 
have been borrowed from John Gadbuty’s tract, Londons Dn 
liverance Praeditui ; in a Short Discourse on Plagues in generai 
(1665}, written whilst the pestilence was raging. But Defoe was 
so versed in supernatural lore that this identification it 
perhaps unwarranted. WilUam Austin’s poetical Anatomy of the 
Legends Pestilence (1665) may have furnished the legends of the diggers 
who stripped ^e dead and that of the drunken piper who was 
all but interred. One of the most grandiloquent and emotional 
utterances of the time was the Nonconformist preacher Thomas 
Vincent’s jeremiad, GoUs terrible Voice in the City (1667), 
which deals with both the Plague and the Fire, regar^g both 
as the Almighty’s chastisement of a wicked peofde. The terror 
of the population, the vast numbers of the dead, the corpses 
. huddled into pits, the insane behaviour of many individuals, and 
the moral effect during the visitation and after, are depicted 
with a power less restrained than Defoe’s.* Other possible 
sources are Kemp’s Bri^ treatise of the Nature^ Causes, Signes, 
Preservation from, and Cure of the Pestilence (1665), George 
Thomson’s Loimotomia, or the Pest Anatomisced (1666), and the 
anonymous Gcignia ; or, a Looking-Glass for London and the 
Suburbs thereof. Shewing the Causes, Hature and Efficacy of the 
present Plague, and the most hopeful Way for Healing (1^65). 
Besides these,.he had before him, as eveiy reader of the ’foumsd 
sees at a glance, the weekly Bills of MofEiility, the orders and 
notices issued by the city and parish authorities, and the 

1 AUktm’i intfodnctlon to the JiirrM/ ^ tbf Tear (tt95)s Wttion 
Nieholion’a HUUrkat Starta Jmrrnt^ etc. 

> Witioii Nlchoifon, p. 71, 

« Dr WetM^n Nkhoiton thinke it luperkr. Not for one moment can hit 
fDefoe V) work he compared, in richnem of materialB, Blneerity. and eloquent 
pathot, wiUi one of hla chief lOBrceB, namely, Thomai Vincenri Gtfs TirrOb 
VmtA k Mr (ilid., yd-yy). 
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instructions circulated by the G>llege of Ph]r8icians. Newspapers 
and other fugitive printed matter must have supplied him with 
many details, and there were.also the recoUections of survivors. 

Finally, there is no reason to doubt his own statement that he 
<<very particularly” remembered the event,^ though as he 
would have been only six years old his remembrance would be 
chiefly of the tales he had listened to in the yean immediately 
following. 

Here then, as elsewhere, Defoe was provided mth masses of 
material, which he handled with his usual eclectic freedom. Here, 
too, as in Robinson Crusoe^ he had a certain literary tradition 
beUnd him. For as there were Crusoe stories before Robinson 
Crusoif so there were descriptions by earlier men of letters of 
famous visitations of pestilence in London and in other great 
cities. Defoe may perchance have read the account of the plague 
in Athens by Thucydides, of that in Jerusalem by Josephus, and 
of others hardly less celebrated ; he may have bwn not quite 
unacquainted with the pamphlets in which Nashe and Dekker 
had expatiated with grim picturesqueness on similar atas- 
trophes. His Journal is the last and finest of a number of 
powerful imaginative descriptions of a crowded city stricken 
with plague. For his facts we can see what records he had access ^ 
to ; to what extent he deliberately or unconsciously emulated 
the literaiy effects of his predecessors we can only guess. 

The Journal unquestionably succeeds in giving the impression Gnmf 
that it is by one who lived through that awful time. It is badly 
put together ; it is fuller than Defoe^s other boob of inaccu- 
racies, oversights, repetitions, and other sigiis of carelessness,* 

Though it would be absurd to suggest that Defoe introduced 
these on purpose, yet the apparent clumsiness and lack of literary 
skill only deepens the air of veracity in the homely record of his 
experiences by the Coleman Street saddler. Large parts of the 
book are cast into a statistical form ; thqr read more like a Blue 

* X>«foe*t ihtrodiiction Co the Jmtnud, 

• M. Dottlii hit counted up m»ay of these. Defoe ii^iks sixteen times of 
persons etrlckeo with distise who throw open tlwlr wln^ws and s hriek 
with agony; six times of those who, gone 1^, run about l*** 
naked; hteen times of persons who unwittingly carry about on them tht 
germs of the plam ; four times of the fatalism of ^ 

Sba epidemic conildered as a jndgnMnt of Ood, etc. (Dottin, ill., p. Ut)* 
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Book than aajrtUng cite. Thii pioMuc evidence, altenuting with 
the deicriptiont of appalling eventi and ootrotorating that ex* 
acdtnde, are a large factor in the strange impreitiveneti of the 
book. Fortherett,8cconntiofpiteoiuortetror*ttrikinginddenti 
alternate with deicriptioni of the sights encountered bjr daf and 
night, the desolate aspect of the cit 7 ,'thk deserted streets with 
the shops dosdy shuttered, a few poor souls flitting by and 
shrinking from each other in deadly fear, plagne*polluted bodies 
lying about the pavements, dreadful faces at the windows, the 
ghastly beU-man and his cry, “ Bring out your dead! ” and the 
dead-cart heaped with corpses to be shot mdiscriminat^ into 
the public grave. There it no lack of atmosphere here. It it all 
invested with apocalyptic gloom. Defoe’sfondneasfortaletof the 
supernatural served him well. The blazing star or comet dnt 
appeared several months before the plague, the poor wretches 
who ran about half-naked crying, by night and day, " 0 1 the 
great and the dreadful God ! ” the rumours of warning vmcet 
and of shapes and figures in the clouds, give to the Jwnud 
tentadont ot horror only to be matched in Bunyan’t visions of 
destruction and the Book of Revelation. 

The gloom it not all unrelieved ; the story tdd by the bid 
Puritan saddler is a very human one. Compared with Defoe’s 
Ci 0 ^ previous historial nov^ Memirs tf a Cwditr, the character- 
drawing it notably superior. The narrator himself it no mere 
figment nor a mere alias for Defoe. He it one of those sober, 
durewd. God-fearing dtizent whom Defoe r^arded as the salt of 
theeartL He takes a man’s part in the fearful emergency. He 
preaches earnestly to those who in thrir despair yield themtehret 
to crime and debauchery ; he accepts the dangerous office of 
ffittrkt inspector, and loda afmr ^ property of lus fugitive 
luother. Curiosity and a toue of duty, rdnforced by a firm 
bdicf that he is under divine proteethm, conduct him into the 
most hazatdou rituations. But he foanUy admits his foequent 
ndtgivingt : how he ’* general^ cuue i^hted and teiiffied 
home,”yetcouldnottestrainhisdeflretoseevHuttwathljq»en- 
ii^ in the town; how he talked threatening^ to the women udiom 
hefound idumibii^ h>> brother’! dn^ but wm afraid to proceed 
to extreadries lest dmild ndtt the bw into their own hands. 
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Kt doabts whether the offidal figures were to be trusted, lus 
efioru to check every report, inspire cadence in his vendty. 

Odier life'like figures in the book are his friend Dr Heath, the 
under-sexton and gravedigger John Hayward, and the meny 
piper who is picked up dead-dn;^ and only comes to when he 
&a6s himself in the cart among the dead bodies. Then there it 
the lively episode of the Intcuit-maknr, the taU-maker, and the 
joiner, who set out from Wapping— on a later page Defoe uyt 
Stepney-— ahd tty to escape into the country. After various 
accidents they are confronted by the watch at Walthamstow, 
but not to be turned back they arm thmselves with muskets 
cut in the hedge and pretend to be a large force determined 
to make their way into Essex. Eventually they are allowed to 
settle down on the outskirts of Epping till the end of the plague. 

But the most picturesque of the many persons individualized 
is the Quaker Solomon Eagle, who went about denouncing 
judgment on the dty. The Quakers were noted for these 
eccentricities, and Defoe either had some individual in mind 
or imagined a ty|dcal figure.^ describes an incident b 

Westminster Hall, under date 29th July 1667 : 

One thing extraordiiuty was, this day a man, a Quaker, came 
naked throu^ the Hall, only very civilly tied about the 

E riviries to avmd scafidal, and with a chafing-^lish of fire and 
rimstone burning upon his head, did pats mrough the Hall, 
crymg, “ Repent 1 repent 1 ” • 

Farallelt to this and similaf characters and scenes have been 
pointed out m Austin’s Jnaiomy ^ the PttHUnct and George 
Withers Britmn*s JLmmbrmttrf 
DtWs prose s^ has been variously judged.* There is no 
bmer examide of the strength and versatility of his homespmi prwr 
tium the jounud attributed to the pen of the wortky sad^. 

Two paMi^ ate enou^ to quote; the first r^tes the 

• 

^ Wttion Nicholm ItotHiti him or liU orifintl with a notad 

Qnakor profpoitleatof » John Gibm. 

* fd« H. B. WhMtlar, p. 44, 

• WatioQ KIdiolioO) pp. lo-il. . . uiv 

• Thi mMm aoadomk piint U ikm b mfeMmted by Or WatM 
Miehob<m« who aayt, ** Vbwid from tho polat «t atylt a«id aR» tha awk b 
aiaecaUa* (IBiMfil Bbww, p, po). 
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heart-rending incident of a mother’s discovery that her datighter 
has canght the infection. 

While the bed was airing, the mother undressed the young 
woman, and just as she was laid down in the bed, dbe, looking 
upon her body vnth a candle, immediately discovered the fatal 
tokens on the inside of her thighs. Het mother, not being able| 
to contain herself, threw down her candle, and screechra oat 
in snch a frightful manner, that it was enough to place horror\ 
upon the stoutest heart in the world ; nor was it one scream, | 
or one cry, but the fright having seiz^ her spirits, she fainted 
hrst, then recovered, wen ran aU over the house, up the stairs 
and down the stairs, like one distracted, and continued screech- 
ing and crying out for several hours, void of all sense, or, as I 
was t(dd, never came thoroughly to herself again. As to the 
young maiden, she was a dead corpse from that moment ; for 
the gangrene, which occasions the spots, had spread over her 
whole body, and she died in less than two hours. But still the 
mother continued crying out, not knowing anything more of 
her child, several hours after she was dead. It is so long ago, 
that I am not certain, but I think the mother never recovered, 
but died in two or three weeks after.* 

The next Idescribes, as if by an eye-witness, a still more 
appalling incident. The saddler has obtained admittance to a 
churchyard, as the dead-cart enters, and sees “ a man go to and 
again, muffled up in a brown doak, and making motions with his 
hands under his doak, as if he was in great agony.” 

When the buriers came up to him, they soon found he was 
neither a person infected and desperate, as I have observed 
above, or a person distempered in mind, but one oppressed 
widi a dreadful weight of grief indeed, having his wife and 
several children, all in the cart, drat was just come in with him, 
and he followed in an agony and excess of sorrow. He mourned 
heartily, as it was easy to see, but with a kind of masculine grid 
that could not give itself vent by tears ; and, calmly denring 
the buriers to let him alone, said he woidd only see the bodies 
dirown in and go away, to they left importuning him ; but no 
sooner was the cart turned round, and the bodies diot into the 
pit ^omiscnoittly, which was a surprise to him, for he at least 
expected duy wo^d have been decently laid in, dunigh indeed 

* Bolia’t ad., pp. 41 - 4 ]. 
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he was afterwards omvmced that was impracdcaUe ; I sajr, no 
sooner did he see the ug^t, but he cried oat aloud, nnable to 
contain himself. I could not hear what he said, but he went 
backward two or three steps and fell down in a swoon ; the 
buriers ran to him and took him up, and in a little while he 
came to himself, and thqr led him xvny to the F)re-tavem, over 
against the end of Houndsditch, where, it seems, the man was 
known, and where thejr took care of him. He l^ed into Ae 
pit a gain, as he went away, but the buriers had covered the 
b^es so immediatriy with throwing in earth, that though 
there was light enough, for there were lanthoms and candles in 
placed all night round the tides of the pit, upon the heaps 
of earth, seven or eight, or perhaps more, yet nothing could 
be teen. 

This was a mournful tight indeed, and affected me almost as 
much at the rest ; but the other was awful and full of terror ; 
the cart ^d m it sixteen or seventeen bodies, tome were wrapt 
up in linen sheets, tome in rugs, tome little other than 
or so loose, that what covering ^ey had fell from them in the 
shooting out of the cart, and they fell (mite naked among the 
rest ; ^t the matter was not much to them, or the indecency 
much to any one else, terii^ th^ were all dead, and were to 
be huddled together into the common grave of mankind, as we 
may well call it, for here was no difference made, but poor and 
rich went together ; there was no other way of burials, neither 
was it possible there should, for coffins were not^ to be lud for 
the prixligiotts numbers that fell in such a calamity as this.^ 

This, it will be noted, is not the cold-blooded manner of Jlfetf Ori^ 
ffendwr and other boob. The narrator keeps his feelings under 
restraint ; he does not ignore them. But the prose is essentially * 
the same as that of Defoe’s other works, literature has never 
gone more completely unadorned. Drydwi had described his own 
plain style as derived from the refined conversation of Charies 
the Second’s Court.* Defoe’s style, which he too created for his 
own use, had a humbler origin, in the coarse but racy ^wech oi 
the people. In both cases the coUoquial Unguage of the ^y vw 
avowedly the foundation. The develo^ent of stjde, like tm 
develqfmient of fiction, had started again, at it were, feom the 

» OffiKu ^ **■ ***' **’ 

^ 1 * 4 * 
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be^niag. ThelangnagewatcompletelyasniiuUtedtotlieooiii* 
oum cnmiuy, and it was according^ pomUe to rqmient life at 
itactoalfyit. Defoe’s tingle aim waa to teUhbstoipplainty, to 
state the factt deadjr, and let the manner of the statement go. 
He sought neither grace nor polish ; he let correctness wait upon 
clarity ; hit pages brittle' wi^ the tolemtmt and slipshod phrase^ 
of everyday speedi. But throng this transparent medium wt(i 
see life portrayed exactly at he uw it. He was one of those whol 
achieved stjde by aiming at something beyond it. | 

"Ctluul Fictitious biography claimed Defoe again in hit next work, '' 
Jtcfue " published towards the end of the year. He gave a list of more 
than the contents in the title, History mi RtnurkaUe lift of 
tbt truly HonourMt Cthntl vulgarly taUei CoL Jaek, 

who was horn a GtnUmau, fut *Prtutiu to a Pick-poektt,jlour- 
isbtd six aud twtnty years as a Jhisf, and was then kidnofped to 
Virginia ; earn hack a Merebant, was five times married to four 
fF^es, went into the Wars, behaved bravely, got fnferment, was 
made Colonel of a JUgment, earn over and fled wiA the Cbevtdier, 
is stiU Abroad completing a Life of Wonders, and resolves to die a 
General (1722). The end of the book it not in accordance with 
the promise. 

Ihit life of an outcast related by himself in after yean re- 
sembles iH si/ Flanders in portraying one led into dishonesty and 
crime through a bad upbringing, and the first part it a realistic 
and qrmpathetic study of mannen and social conditions ; .but 
the later career of the hero it a series of aimless and insipid 
adventures, in which Defoe betrays the recent influence of Gil 
Bias, which had been transkted in 1716. Another difierence 
from the story of Moll it that the hm, even in the midst of 
his misfortunes and the odium of his rascalities, aspires to be 
a gentleman wd to retrieve his good name. Neither bode it a 
incaresque story in the ordinary tense, though the Colonel’s later 
career ^ tou^ of that style. In the preface Defoe dedares 
that hit object it twofdd : to show the nation how thousands of 
unluq^ youths ate rmned tiirough the lade of proper education, 
and to dommttrate that the onfy good end of a mistpent life is 
r^oGtance, whidh brings with it comfort and hope. 

Sh^timate oispring of two persons of ^ualiqr, the lad 
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ii brought up b]r«bab]r-lumer,idiolunawm of her <nra,dio Pi r rf fw 

caUed John, and preienify lecdm another unfortunate of 
the aaine name. Thui there are three Jacques, nitbiamed the ^ 
Captain, the Ccdonel, and the Major. Cbh»el Jacque desctibea 
himidf ai a “ poor, unhappy, tractable dog, willing enoi^h, and 
capable too, to learn anjtij^, if he had had any but the devU 
for hit achodmaater.’* The Captam was ** tly, sullen, reserved, 
maliciout, and resentful; and, withal, he was brutish, bloody, 
and cruel in hit diipoudon.” But the Major was a most en gagin g 
lad, merry,facetiout,pleaunt,with a good share of wit, and“had 
something of the gentleman in him.” He wa also courageous, 

*' and could lode death in the face without any hesitation ” ; 
hit generous and compassionate nature wa the opposite to the 
Captain’s, and ” he wanted nothing but honaty to have made him 
an excellent man.” These three, by the death of their protec* 
trea, are left homelea and friendlea in the Eat End of London. 
Cdond Jacque runs wild about the dty, herds with thieva, and 
becoma an expert thief before he ha learnt that stealing is not 
an honat trade. Ddfbe may possibly have had the career of an 
actual thief to work upon in writing Coltnel Jaefut. Howeva 
that may be, his picture of the submaged world of London, and 
the particularity with which he dacriba the ways of the criminal 
dasses, prove Um to have been thoroughly familiar with the 
subject. No one was to depict the mean strata and the Iowa 
dassa of the metropolis with such power and truth till the advent 
of Dickens. In t^ bode, and occanonally in MtU Fhmdtrs, 

Defoe seasons the dialogue with thieva’ slang. ' 

The young strat-arab has some success as a pickpocket, and 
afta having very adroitly ova a pocket-book stuffed with bank- 
nota, vdiich he steals and then pretends to recover from anotha 
meftiW of the gang fa a reward, finds himself in possession of a 
substantid sum. dialogue with the owna and still more the 

tpMoie of lus laing the money are scena that led Charla Lamb 
to praise this part d C^nul Jatfut at “the mat affecting, 
naturd peture of a yomig thief that was aa drawn.’* 

Neva hivii^ had such an amount of mon^ before the boy is ^ 

>t his wits’ end where w bestow it. Efe cannot skq) in his utud 
lair on the warm asha of the g^-houte, inBotematyLanea 
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Ratdifi Highway, for fear of being robbed by the other b(^. 
At last he thinb he will hide it in some hole in a tree. He finds 
a likely one near a footpath acrow the fields to Bethnal Green, 
climbs up and drops his treasure in. But the tree is hollow. His 
money slips away, and do what he will he cannot reach it. He 
climbs up again and again, and tries to<rcach the packet of money 
with a stid ; but all to no purpose. Then, happening to come f 
down on the other side, he suddenly sees his money, for the tree | 
had a great open place in it, and the package had fallen down \ 
close to the ground. He goes on : 

I was but a child, and I rejoiced as a child, for I hollo’d quite 
out aloud when I saw it ; then I run to it, and snatched it up, 
hugged and kissed the dir^ rag a hundred times ; then danced 
and jumped about, run from one end of the field to the other, 
and, in sWt, I knew not what, much less do I know now what 
I did, though I shall never forget the thing, either what a sink* 
ing griet it was to my heart, when I thought I had lost it, or what 
a flood of joy overwhelm^ me when I had got it again. 

While I was in the first transTOrt of my jov, as I have said, 

I run about, and knew not what 1 did ; but when that was over 
I sat down, opened the foul clout the money was in, looked at 
it, told it, found it was all there, and then I fell a-crying as 
savonrly as I ^d before, when I taught I had lost it. 

In due course he takes to the road, and narrowly escapes with 
his neck as a highwayman. He finds himself in Edinburgh ; but 
kflts do not favour pickpodcets, nor did the magistrates, and he 
enlistt. But Jacque deserts when the troops are ordered to 
Flanders, and at Newcastle is kidnapped and carried to Virginia, 
where for a time he woria at a slave on a plantation. But he is 
given hit freedom and appointed oveneer, a job he hates, for dis- 
cipline was muntained by a cruel use of the lash. Jack prospers and 
becomes the owner of a plantation. He tends to En^nd for the 
money he had deposited in safety, the proceeds of hit robberies. 
But the thq> is wredced, and hit awakening consdenoe tees in this 
lost the just punishment for hit misdeeds. As a nameless waif he 
had been ttdd that he was of gentle parentage^ and he determines 
to live t^ to the standard of vinue due to his descent. 

But foom .this point the interest » not equal to Defoe’s good 
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intentioiu. Jacque decides to revisit England, but is captured by Crnlu- 
the French, enters the service of Louis XIV., goes through the ««» 
Italian campaign of 1701-1702, and making the acquaintance of “*0 
the Pretender takes part in the Jacobite attempt of 1715. Later 
he receives a pardon from George 1 . The latter half of his story 
is concerned with his military and trading adventures and also 
his adventures in gallantry and wedlock, which are as unfor- 
tunate in their result as they are uninteresting to read about. 

In the military portions of Colonel Jacqne’s history, Defoe 
followed the authorities in the same way as he had done in 
Memirs of a Cavalier and was shortly to do again in Captain 
Caritton.^ Divers well-known personages of the time, such as 
Sir William Turner, president of Bridewell, the goldsmith, Sir 
John SweeUpple, and the miUtary leaders in the various cam- 
paigns, appear incidentally. Major Jacque is declared to be the 
same as the bandit Anthony who was broken on the wheel at 
Paris, after a notorious career. It is noteworthy that when he 
comes to England incognito, before the ’Fifteen, the Colonel 
adopts the name of Chamock, that of the Jacobite executed in 
1696. But these are the easier trick of realism, and mere trifles 
in comparison with the meticulous care with which Defoe had 
studied the topography of Virginia, where he had never been, 
and the historical detaih into which his hero’s adventures fitted 
at if he had really taken part in them as he alleged. 

He adopted the methods of Courtilz de Sandras in the semi* 
historical parts of Colonel Jacque ; in his next wofk of fiction he out " 
drew a flashy adventuress who cuts a figure in London society 
outrivalling the celebrated impostor Mary Carleton, whose 
memoirs may have given him his cue. But he also had before 
him as popi^r examples of the novel of gallantry the various 
histories and semi-fictitious memoirs of Mrs Aphra Behn, Mrs 
Manley, and Mrs Haywood. There is a very close analogy 

* It U my opinion tbot not m groat doal of rotearch wuulil be required to 
•how that the continental advantures of the Cavalier and of Colonel Jacque 
are hued upon public hietoriei and newipapert just a* the Carleton itory 
U. . . . The three narratives, those of the Cavalier, Colonel Jacque, and 
Carleton, are altke In •tthstance,glvlfif attention ehielly to the larger featnm 
of the campalgiis which could be fmdin printed records, and w™ 
their hero*i adventures In the same etylc and with similw details (Seeord, 

VOLs 
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between the novd called for short Rtxmta and 7 be AdmtaMns 

RivtIUt in whidh Mrs Manlt^^ estbeUished fact with fictuui 
in the supposed menunrsof a courtesan, identified more or less 
withhei*^. Defoe’s preface annonnced that the foundation is 
laid in truth of fact, ** and so the woric is not a story, but a 
history.” He adds that the scene is laid fo near where the events 
actually todc place that it was essen^ ” to conceal names and • 
persons, lest what caimot be yet entirdy forgot in that part <4 
the town should be temembaed,” and the actor* recognized.| 
Thus the bode must be put among the secret histories, person- \ 
ages both living and deceased bdng hinted at discreetly. Defoe 
changed hit plan more than once before he cut the story short 
rather than concluded it, and so he made havoc of the chron- 
ology. Roxana could not have been the mistress of Charles II., 
at suggested, since the was only twelve years old when he died. 
The latter and more engrossing part of the book is to careless^ 
constructed that the reader hat to cast about to pidc up the 
threads. Defoe related twice over how his heroine left England 
and was established in Holland, the scene of her final experiences, 
haiHng back in between to set forth at length the sensatumal 
events before her departure. In the best of the continuations, 
the one added in 1745 by an unknown but very skilful writer, 
much of this ground has to be gone over again. 

Defoe, the journalist in a hurry, was always happy-go-lud^ 
in his methods of composition. He evidently never troubled to 
work out a scheme beforehand. It has been seriously contended 
that the most interesting portions of both JtMnson Cruste and 
CttfUm the adventures on the island in the one and 

the crossing of Africa in the other, were not foreseen at the 
beginning, but that thdr great possibilities dawned upon him 
as he wrote.^- Such a spwdation in the^ latter case u not 
unlikdy, however incrediUe it may seem in the other. At all 
events, rite best things in Rtxsma have every appearance of being 
afterthought*. Had Defoe realized at an earlier stage tl» 
immense c^iportnnitie* latent in the rituarions vriuch Raona’s 
improlri^ was rare to Ining about, had he made due providon 
for tehemg ^ oppbrttmiries and deveh^j^ing the dtuattoa*, he 

* Steefii p, ite. 
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might have achieved tomething as great i& a different way as 
his masterpiece, AeMww Crm*. For, by accident instead of 
foresight, he happened in this cate to pt^ce a story having 
the complications, the dilemmas, the tntpiinn^ pathetic and 
ironical crises that are ntnaUy prepared long ahead by of 
a qrmmetrical plot. But, imfortnnatety, ^ had not thoni^t 
out a plot. Throngh faulty workmanship, this it not one of 
Defoe’s best novels ; but it is the one in which he todc bis 
longest stride forward m the art of dramatic narratbn. 

In faU it is entitled, Tht Fartumu Minms : Or, A Hut$ry 
oftbeL^tmdVastVmetytfFtrumesvfMaimusAieiiBdtmt, 
Afurwaris CalPi fb* Ccunust tf Winttlshrim, in Gmuny, 
Being the Perm hum by Ae Name tf tbe Ledy Rexona, in tie 
fine of King Cbarlee 11 .^ (1724). Bom in Poitou about 1673, 
Roxana— she was hailed by that heroic name later on in W 
days of splendour— was brought to England by her parents, who 
were Huguenot refugees. At the age of fifteen the was married 
to a wealthy brewer, to whom the brought a dowry. He wa an 
ea^-going, extravagant person, who ran through her monqr 
and his, and going bankrapt absconded, leaving her penniless, 
with five riiildren. These the managed to plant upon hit 
reluctant relativet, and the now prepared herself to face a 
world that had wronged her by arbitrarily deprivmg her of her 
little fortune. 

Being now without encumbrances, the fint enten into an 
alliance with a prosperous jeweller, and goes mth him as hit 
wife to France i die finds herself much admired at Farit and 
Versailles, but is again left in the lurch through the murder of 
her lover. The murderers are disappmnted of their booty, for 
Roxatu has his case <A diamonds, which the nntcrapuloutly 
ke^ together with all the sums of money she can lay hands 
on. She alto tends to England for her devoted servant, Amy, 
who biir^ over all that is of value in tbe jewdlerit house. 
Roxana is now set up with a fortune of at leut j£lo,ooo: she 
is a woman after Defoe’s own heart in tl« misaty exactitudfc 

^ U^ubb^ anysaad three or foor milM fr^jEweMe. 

c^ttl of the pwelace of OtmtimL TOe ceetk of Wlodethetai, bollt »^t 
1*90, on the unMUttt of u oM aMKHMy, h»t totefeitlnf aieWeee whidi 
•wait IffrettigMioa, 
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with which she keeps account throughout of her ill-gotten gains. 
She grows famous as the pretty widow of Poitou, and attracts 
the attentions of an amorous prince. For two yean she enjoys 
a briUiant life as his mistress ; then the prince, summoned to 
his wife’s deathbed, tows to reform, and Roxana is again cast 
adrift. But this time her nest is wdl leathered. She still ha«/ 
the jeweller’s diamonds ; the prince’s generosity has loaded herl 
with gifts. But avarice is almost her undoing. In an attempt to^ 
dispose of them the diamonds are recognized, and Roxana is 
threatened with prosecution. In this perilous emergency she 
is rescued by a Dutch merchant, who follows her to Holland, 
where she has found a safe market for her spoils, and offers to 
many her. But Roxana has learnt to prize her freedom ; she 
is a beHerer in women’s emancipation. She accepts the man, 
but declines wedlock ; has a son by him, and rather than change 
her mind about marriage, lets the Dutchman go. 

Now comes the most garish period of Roxana’s career. 
Beautiful and rich, but still ambitious, she fulfils her fond 
dream of returning to England. She sends Amy in advance to 
procure and furnish a large house in Pall Mall, where she gives 
herself out to be a French lady of high rank, and is visited by 
all the fashionable world. Noblemen and n^alties appear 
at her gaming-tables; she lives apparently with the utmost 
prodigality, but farming her capital under the guidance of the 
financier Sir Robert Qayton, and adding to it by the sale of 
her person. In seven years she finds herself a wealthy woman, 
but sriB insatiaUe. llie tale of her gallantries need not be dwdt 
; it is to a reader nowadays only the dull prelude to the real 
drama. But in the course of this episode, which was of course 
much savoured by Defoe’s public, he inserts some incidents that 
ate afterwards to have mmnentous consequences. Roxana, as 
the fniit of her many amours, has had a number of children. 
Appatmitly she, and certainly the reader, fails to keep count of 
them. But those of her filrM marriage whom she ^ left in 
duuge of their rdationi now come to light. She makes a 
ge n ero p s proririon lor eadi, without d isd o ring her idenrity. 
One ^ her sons it a servant in the next-door mansion in Pdl 
Mdl; a.dat^ter it cook-maid in hmossnhontdiold. Bothue 
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witnesses to the brilliance and prodigacy of the Lady Roxanai 
and are destined to bring fatal evidence against her in yean to 
come. 

After further vicissitudes, Roxana realizes that her day is Drwmaik 
over. She meets the Dutch merchant again, who once more 
offen marriage, rather in order to legitimate their son than out 
of affection for the now faded beauty. Shekeepshimfor a while ^4/^^ 
in suspense, for there is a momentary hope of a more magnifi- moheJ 
cent alliance. But when the merchant figures up his possessions, 
and promises to buy a title of nobility in Holland and a baronetcy 
in this country, she can no longer resist. It is at this moment, 
when she has before her the prospect of a dignified and opulent 
refuge for her latter days in another land, far from any whisper 
of iiriamy, that her past arises, like an avenging ghost, menacing 
complete disaster. Her children had accepted their portions, 
and all but one were content to live in obscure stations without 
inquiring after their parents. But the prl who had been a 
domestic in Roxana’s own establishment refused to be hood* 
winked. At first she thinks that Amy, the dispenser of the 
mysterious bounty, must be her mother ; and when Amy denies 
it she scents more behind, and at length gets on the right track. 

Like a sleuth-hound, like a vindictive fury, she pursues the 
terrified Roxana, who expects every moment that ril will come 
out, the desertion of her children, her fame as a noted courtesan, 
and that the Dutchman will contumeliously withdraw his offer. 

She hides herself in the back streets of the City ; she takes 
lodgings with a Quaker lady whom she makes her friend by half- 
divulging her secret and loading her with presents. Married to 
the honest Dutchman, she prepares to sail for Holland, and goes 
aboard the vessel to see her cabin. What is her dismay to meet 
her daughter, who is an intimate friend of the captain’s wife! 

The daughter is hot on the scent, but has not yet identified her 
mother. Roxana cannot avoid saluting her. 

I cannot but take notice here, that notwithstanding there was 
a secret horror upon my mind, and I was ready to sink when I 
came close to her to sidute her, yet it was a secret inconceivable 
plwsure to me when I kissed her, to know that I kis^ my own 
child, my own flesh and blood, bom of my body, and who I had 
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BCTj^ kined mce I todc the fatal farewdl of them all, with a 
million of tean, and a heart almost dead with grief, wh» Am7 
and the nod woman todc them aQ away, and went with them to 
Sj^talfi^. ^ No p» can describe, no words can express, I say, 
the strange impression ndiich this thing made upon my spirits. 
I fdt something shoot through my blcxjd, my heart fluttered, 
my head flashed, and was dizzy, and alfvHthin me, as I thought, 
turned about, and mud> ado I had not to abandon mysdf to 
an excess of passion at the fint sight of her, much more when 
my Ups touched her face. I thought I must have taken her in 
my arms and kissed her again a thousand times, whether I 
would or no.* 

A All nearly comes out when the two women caU upon Roxana 

at the Quaittr’s, and there it mention of a famous Turkish robe 
which the had worn in her palmy days and danced in before 
half the Court. The mischief was that the Quaker had seen 
the robe among the belongings of the disguised Roxana. The 
visiton admired her morning vest. 

This gown or vest put the girl’s tongue a running again. . . . 
** This it just such a thing at I told you,” says the, “ the lady 
danced in.” “What,” says the captain’s wife, “the Lady 
Roxana that jm told me of? Oh! that’s a charming story,” 
says the, “ teU it to my lad^.” I could not avoid sanng so too, 
though from my soul I wished her in heaven for but naming 
it ; nay, I won’t say but if the had been carried t’other wav it 
had bem much at one to me, if I could but have been rid of 
her, and her story too, for, when the came to describe the 
Tuddth dress, it was impossible but the Quaker, vdio was a 
sharp, penetrating creature, should receive the impression in 
a more dangerous manner than the girl, only that mdeed the 
was not to dangerous a person ; for if the had known it all, I 
could more btm have trusted her than I codd the girl, by a 
great deal, nay, I diould have been perfectly easy in her. 

Ifewever, at I have said, her talk made me dreadfully uneasy, 
and tlte more when the captain’s wife mentioned but the nune 
d Roxana. What my face mi^t do towards betramg me I 
k^ not, beante I could not see mysdi^ but mr heart beat 
at if it would have jumped out at my month, and my pasdon 
was so that, for want of vent, I dionght I dumm have 
boat. In a wmd, I was in ahmdctfnlent rag^ for the force 

t M$mmt pb |5lv ^ 
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I waa onder mtraining my pasuoa wn inch as I neiwr fdt the 
like of. I had no vent, nobodjr to c^en myidf to^ or to nuke 
a complaint to, for my r^ef. I durst not leave the room hjr 
any means, for then she would have told all the stoiv of Roxana, 
that it to say, of myself, and not know at the same ^e whether 
the was in earnest or in jest, whether she knew me or no ; or, 
in short, whether I was to be exposed or not exposed.^ 

The Quaker is a very taking creature. She might have been 
own sister ti> Singleton’s William Walters. She is xmt strongly 
individualized — ^Defoe’s characters seldom are — ^but at any rate 
she always speab in charaaer. Too shrewd not to tee there is 
something behind aU this fuss, too discreet and aware whidi 
side her own interests lie to give her &iend away, she behaves 
very jesuitically. ** Says the kind Quaker, * if she had any view 
towards thee, that’s no business of mine ; and I should be far 
from desiring thee to inform me.’ ” And when the pertittent 
Susan comes again to cross-question her, and asb what has 
become of her perfidious mother and whether she has not a 
favourite servant called Amy — ^Amy who had acted as her go- 
between ? — 

“ Why, truly,” says the Quaker, with a very happy turn of 
wit, “ I do not like to be examin^ ; but lest thou shonldest 
take up any mistakes by reason of my backwardness to speak, 
I will answer thee for once, that what her woman’s name is I 
know not, but they call her Cherry.” 

Roxana observes, ** My husband gave her that name in jest on 
out wedding-day, and we had called her by it ever after ; so 
that dm spoke literally true at that time.” 

The girl goes on to tdl the whole story of the notorious Lady 
Roxana, whidi she knew at first-hand as a servant in the home. 
”My good friend the Quaker,” Roxana tdates, ” though 
terribly showed at the story, and not vrdl knowing what to say^ 
yet was too much my friend to seem convinced in a thing 
<fid not know to be true^ and wkddb, if it was tree, die could see 
plandylhadanundshorddnotbekeown.” Andwhoicmneeed, 
she was far too cautiout to teD^a dovrotight lie, but dways 

llWMM,p. jCs, 
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managed to be non-committal^ and to assert something that 
was true if taken in the most favourable sense. 

Airuft Leslie Stephen, who on the whole treated Defoe very un- 
eni if kindly, was impressed by the fever of suspense and apprehension 
Ihi story which Defoe leaves us on the eve of Roxana’s departure for 
Holland.^ Panic-struck by the tireless ^pursuit, and expecting 
full exposure at any moment, she wishes for anything that would 
relieve her from her tormentor. Amy, in spite of her mistress’s 
half-hearted remonstrances, swears that she will put her enemy 
out of the way. Amy disappears. In a day or two the girl also 
is missing ; and the conscience-stricken mother is left in doubt 
whether Amy has carried out her threat to murder the girl, or 
whether the girl has escaped to expose her to her husband. 
Defoe left the question obscure, and perfunctorily wound up the 
story with the brief statement that Roxana arrived in Holland, 
where, After some years of flourishing and outwardly happy 
circumstances, I fell into a dreadful course of calamities, and 
Amy also ; the very reverse of our former good days. The blast 
of Heaven seemed to follow the injury done the poor girl by 
us both, and I was brought so low again, that my repentance 
seemed to be only the consequence of my misery, as my misery 
was of my crime.” * Defoe’s readers would not leave it thus, 
and a number of sequels were provided, the only one of which 
worth considering is that of 1745, which reconstructs the whole 
episode on rather different lines. 

Difo^s Not till Godwin wrote Caleb WiUiams was there to be another 
fai/stn t9 ^XQxj exciting the same emotional tension, the same sensations 
of mystery and suspense, distracted flight and relentless pursuit. 

Godwin prepared his climax by calculated steps. Defoe 
ran his head against it. The haphazard way in which he lighted 
upon a situation and his inability to perceive the inherent 
drama are illustrated by his failure to make anything out of 
other promising conjunctures. Earlier in. the same novel, for 
instance, Roxana, flaunting it with her prince in the gardent of 
the palace of Meudon, is thunderstruk and terrified to see her 
husband the brewer, who had left her yean ago but still has the 

s Novell*’ {Hmen m e LOntyt 11. l 7 f<S 76 ). 

• p. 389. 
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right to cdl her hU i^e. He is now one of the guards at the 
palace. It is like Defoe’s carelessness to have said, many pages 
earlier, that she never saw him again after his flight from lus 
creditors. But the point now is that if he should recognize his 
deserted wife all her prosperity and splendour would crumble 
into ruins. He passes by, without a sign of recognition. The 
incident is over ; Roxana’s fears are assuaged : Defoe is content 
to mention it as an occurrence entirely without consequences. 

It is one of the loose ends that give such an air of artlessness and 
candour to his pages. Similarly, in Moll Flanders^ he had treated 
the discovery that Moll is cohabiting with her own brother. He 
might have made of it grimmest tragedy ; he might have woven 
a dramatic romance out of Moll’s tardy recognition of her son 
and her long-deferred reunion with her highwayman husband, 
the only lovCr she had doted on. A plot would have put these 
things in a very different perspective. It would have aroused 
our sense of expectation and fulfilment by linking up discon- 
nected events into a chain of causes likely sooner or later to 
have certain effects. To Defoe they are simply the curious 
accidents of life. He excites the sensation of surprise without 
appreciating the higher emotional value of suspense. And, after 
Roxana^ he did not go on to make capital in further novels out 
of the artistic secrets on which he had had the good luck to 
stumble ; he was content to let his successors profit by them. 

It remained for an inferior hand to provide the truncated story 
with a logical conclusion, to complete the broken climax, with- 
out, however, thrilling us as when we are left wondering whether 
the too-faithful Amy has carried out or not carried out her 
diabolical threat. 

Among other works of the same year, besides the first volume Nm 
of his pleasant and instructive Taiif tbro^ the Whole Island of 
Great Britain (3 vols., 1724-1725), in which he recounted his 
own joumeyings with customary indirectness, he published e 
fun account of a recent murder case in France,^ two separate 
histories of the criminal exploits of Jad^ Sheppar^ and the most 
ambitious of his narratives of imaginary travels. This was 

* Reprinted u An Attwnt rftih CartminMu in Frmt {Stt Aitken*i ed. of 
iMrd eei., 
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entitled, A Ntw Voys^e mtni the World, By a Cooru novtr 
uuUi brfm. Bting a Voyagt latdtrudun by some Mtrcbonts, ub» 
t^urtpords propostd tbt sttia^ up am East-lndia Cmforay in 
FUmdtrt. It was dated 1725, but actually appeared in November 
1724. Defoe had always been a potential traveller. As a young 
man he had toured on the Continent, ^^dently having been 
sent to Spain on business, but travdOing into other countries 
with eyes wide open for everything of practical interest.^ Since 
then ^ life had been too much occupied for peregrinations 
outside Briuin. At last, in old age, when the hope of realizmg 
hit inveterate desire was extinguished, he betook himself to the 
kind of exploration for which continual reading and much 
thought had qualified him better than any man alive, the 
account of an imaginary joumqr in which he might give hit 
^peculatiotu on regions still untravelled the fullest fling. In its 
genesis, A New Feyage belongs to the same order of botAs as 
Robinsom Crusoe and Captain Singleton. But it is not a novel. 
It is too empty of personal interest, although there is no lack 
of incident — unexpected and formidable difficulties, mutinies, 
pirates, finds of gold and pearls, nusadventnres in strange places. 
The bode was not only a labour of love, but alto a patriotic 
work. With the journals of all the navigaton behind him, Defoe 
worked out an itinerary of his own, and drew attention to routes 
that he thou^t should be exjdoited for conunerdal purposes. 
This practical object is etpedally in view in the crossing of 
South America, in the second part, where the adventurers 
traverse the Andes, to show a way I7' which the riches of 
Qiile migbt be tapped without interference from the Spaniards 
established farther south. In the earlier part, the txptdi- 
tkm is prevented Jty stormy weather from entering die Straits 
of Magellan, and sailing past the Cape of Good Hope into the 
South Seas mal»s various landfafls in that Terra Australis whidi 
was sdll an unknown land of promise. Defoe’s autoldographical 
ruunrator is a Lond<m merchant, said to be commissioiied hy^a 
rkb amateur to make observations in the interests of sewnoe. 
1 ^ souroes were Dami»er, ffir Jdm Narbtough, who had ex> 

^^la^yvaM^WtarwB leyland tCI] (PrsliMor Tmt, i« fiSte. 
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ploied the Straits of Magellan, Drake, Woodes Ri^m, and 
FroUsher, Le Maire and Van Schonten, Frezier, author of a 
F«yiig* to the Stu^ Sea, and ekng the Coasts of ChUi sui Peru, 

Alonzo de Oralle, whose account of Chile had been indnded in 
Churchill’s CoUeetiou of Vvjoges, and possibly Shelvodce, whose 
Voyage round the World, however, wu not yet out.^ 

Two other bodn of travel show fairly certain maria of Defoe’s Adorn- 
handiwodc ; but the extent to which he was merely an editor turn 
or to whidi he made his own contributions has yet to be 
determined. Tht Four Tears Voyages of Capt. Georgs Roberts ) ^ 
Being a Series of Uneommon Events, which befell him in a Voyage Jioiert 
to the Islands of the Canaries, Capa de Verde, and Barhadoes, Drmj 
from whence he was hound to the Coast of Gittiiay— this amounts 
to only a small fraction of the descriptive titl6— is stated to be 
Written by Himself ” ; but it borrows from authorities used 
habitually by Defoe in a manner that points to that expert 
compiler. He probably dealt still more arbitrarily with the 
journal given him or the account orally rdated by tbe pratical 
Captain Drury, and made them up into a bo(A that would go 
down with 1^ readers, in Madagascar: or, Robert Drury’s 
Journal, during Fifteen Tears captivity on that Island (1729).* 

During his connexion with AppUheVs Journal (1720-172(9 Criminal 
Defoe wrote a number of articles and pamphlets on recent Hog- 
criminal cates and the exploits of iUustriont mriefactots, wMch 'vylier 
are applications of hit usual mixed methods to what professes 
to be straightforward r^rting. The Highland Rrigue : or, the 
Memorable Actious of the Celebrated Robert Mac-gregor, Com- 
monly called Rob-Roy (1723), it a feeUe life attributed to Defoe 
on the slenderest evidence. Aitken also declines to accept the 
ascription to Defoe of The Life and Actions of Lewis Dominifue 
Cartouche : Who was broke AUve upon the Wheel at Paris . . . . 
Translated from Ae French (1722) ; but he adnuts the later 
piece, A Narrative of the Proceedings in.Frante, for discoveries 
and detectiug Ae Murderers of At Bnjfish Gentleman , . . near 

* ImO. A. Aitkra'tbtredtietioa 

p« S07, and Dottis, III. Dotdii tbat Mat’s 

pan vu to toneh op and make pr^ootakle the nidt namtlve of Capl. 
Kob<^(M.«p.f77)* 
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Cdais (1724), which deab with two members of Cartooche’s 
gang, Bizeau and Le Febrre.^ On the formidable Jadk Shep> 
pard, whose dating escapes from Newgate made a hero 
to the mob, Defoe wrote two tracts in 1724, betides sixteen 
articles in Appleheis Jmmd, The sketchy History of tht Re- 
mttrkable Life of John Sheppard, Contamaig a Particular Account 
of bis Many Robberies and Escapes, was superseded in a month by 
A Narrative cf all the Robberies, Escapes, lAc., of John Sheppard, 
Giving an Exact Description of the Manner of bis Wonderful 
Escape from the Castle in Newgate, and of the Methods be cfter- 
wards took for bis Security, Written by himself during bis 
Confinement in the Middle Stone Room, after bis being retaken in 
Drury Lane.* Defoe, no doubt, had interviewed the prisoner, 
and to palm off this graphic account of his achievements at a 
true dying confession, arranged for the condemned man on his 
way to the gallows to hand what was supposed to be the manu- 
script to a messenger, possibly Applebee himself, who published 
it next day. After all, such a trick was on all-fours with the 
literary deceptions Defoe had practised in Moll Flanders, Roxana, 
and other boob. Seven editions of the tract were called for 
within a month. 

Another eminent scoundrel, Jonathan Wild, came to a well- 
deserved end the following year. He too was interviewed in 
gacd Defoe, who celebrated him in ApplebePs Journal, and 
in Itbe True, Genuine and Perfect Account of the Life and Actions 
of the late Jonathan Wild (1725), which it declared to be partly 
from his own mouth and partly from his writing. Immediately 
after there appeared An Account ^ the Conduct and Proceedii^s 
cf the late John Gow, alias Smith, Captain of the late Pirates, 
executed for Murkier and Piracy (1725).* Gow, who was the 
miginal of Captain Clevdand in Scott’s Piratr, committed his 
atrocities on the high teas, was apprehended in the Orkneys, 
and executed in London. This narrative it written in the third 
person, and describes the trial of Gow and his men and their 
hanging. The doingt of a gang of desperadoes who infested the 

* Potli by Altkvn md XTi.}. 

* Both ^ Wild ftiid the Gow pimphletB ate reprinted (Wd,)* 
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street! of London, recounted in A Bruf Histtrud Atnunt of 
tht Livts of the Six notorious Simt-rdbtrs «Ao mu executed 
on Wednesday^ April 6 , at Kingston is reminitcent of 
Ctttonche and hit foOowers.^ Defoe returned to the subject, 
pn^onng to cute the eril bjr lighting and policing the metropolit, 
and I7 ptori^ng charitable institutions, hospitals, schools, and 
academies, in Aupista Triumphans : or, the Way to make London 
the most Flourishing City in the Universe (1728), and, the same 
year. Second fbonghts are Best : or, a Further Improvement if a 
late Scheme to Prevent Street Robberies, and Strut Rthheries 
Considered? One of hit last works was An Effutnei Scheme, for 
the immediate Preventing of Strut Robberies, and snppnssing the 
othu Disorders of the Night (i 730). A vast deal of literature was 
proTtAed by the intolerable condition of the London streets. 

Swift, Bernard de Manderille, and tereral writers not so well 
remembered, taking up the cause of the public welfare. 

Defoe’s industry in these latter years hardly relaxed, though 
his powers were evidently failing. A monumental treatise. The 
Complete Elfish tradesman. In Familiar Lettus, Directing him 
in all the sevual Parts and Progressions f 7 rede (1725), and a 
batch of worict dealing in a half-credulous, half-critical fadiion 
with a favourite subject, 7 he Political History of the Devil and 
A System cf Magiek or, a History f the Bluk Art (172Q, 
flowed by An Essay on the History send Reality f Afparitiont 
(1727), are most noteworthy. One work alone comet in for a 
little doter consideration. 7 he Military Memoin of Captain " Me- 
George Carleton (1728), which according to the voluminous 
tub-title covets t^ period from the Dutch war of 1672 to the 
end of the war in Spain in 1713, hat been alternately ascribed ton " 
and denied to Defoe, but it now in a fair way of being finaUy 
admitted to the list of books written throughout hy him. Like 
Memoirs f a Cavalier and the Jourrud of the Plagu Tear it hat 
been acc^ed by such able critics at Dr Jtdmton, Sir Walt^ 

Soott, Lord Stanhope, hbtmnan of the War cf the Sucoei^ 

* R^itaMd. mi, svL MS-sli. 

* Pnifeitor Chtndicr findi eontldcnU* tiu«t of Q«er«do*S or oono otlMf 
picHMqM writer*! iaflecnee in tUi iaet Work (CAfrWw* f Mo / o tg u U. }U- 

edmlto dist it i» the oalv pbce la hie «< ietioa ” when it OM he 
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in Spain, and Sir Ledie Steplien, ai a brilliant fragment of 
biitoiy and nadonbtedlf authentic. The diaooirety i^t there 
waa a real officer of the name lerving m the operationt deicribed 
teemed to Stanhope and othen ample warrant for pronouncing 
die Mmtirs a reUabie authority. Even were it admitted that 
Defoe had a hand in thrir fabricatic^,.thqr argued, he mutt 
have woriced upon a rougher diary kept by the tnppoted author. 
But traces of churactexudc pilfering from other bo^, numetont 
departures from the facts ot Carleton’s career set down in the 
official records, and the stamp of manner, style, and method, 
are condurive grounds for rejecting bdief in Carleton’s and 
recognizing Defoe’s authorship.^ 

At about the age of twenty, Carieton it said to have taken part 
at a volunteer in the naval engagement of Solebay (iSyz). 
EnHsting two years later m the service of the Prince of Orange, 
he fought in ti^ Netherlands, and won hit entigncy in Fenwick’s 
regiment (1S7Q. His regiment came to England to help to put 
dosm the Monmouth ^bellion (1685) ; after which Carieton 
served in Scotland, and then, promoted to captain in Tiffin’s 
regiment, took part in the battle of Steenkeike (iSpz). He 
exchanged to another regiment, and vras given a post on Peter- 
borough’s staff with the expedition to Spain (1 705), being present 
at most of the important actions until he was made prisoner at 
Denia (1708), not being liberated till the end of the war. At a 
history of t^ timet, teen through the eyes of a participant, 
there it nothing seriously amiss with the Mmmrs. Even the 
account of the supposed writer’s career it apptoxima^y correct; 
but in matten of detail it it patently wrong. Carieton oonld 
not have been present at several of the morefamout actions that 
ate detcril^ at^ for example, the battle of Solebay and of Steen- 
keffie and the ri^ of Namur. He did not lud at Ottend till 
after Steenkeike was fought During the siege of Namur he was 
engaged In opeiariont of minM note. In short, the book it 
co mp osed in the tame manner at the semi-historical mempiis 
wiittmi byContrilz de Sandras and by Defoe himsd^ notaUy 


s Tlw qh ii t lsafatlioteBiMyduMlwdoBt by Sworitpp. t6j-sa9). Srfw'S 
data is aMMl by heteMr'Tnnt ifStmk Ukt, lit>% is. s^. My 
eva bsSnstii^ astiuds «f twtaiy yianaio Is new eel of esi*i 
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the Mtmmrs tf 4 Cmrditr and the militaty porticMU of CWmmI 
J4efiit. Many facts aie ikm, bat eiieitial facta of Carieton's 
real life are ^ored and many ate distorted. Takatasa whok 
it is a wodc of fiction. 

'HiegeneralontlineoftheeTentthatbeenthowntohefonnded Smtm 
on Abel Bt^rer’s Bistiry »f WiUum HI. (1702-1703) and Lift ^ ^ 
Qmn dime (1721), and Jdm Freind’s Jctount of fettrbomds 
Conduct in Spain (1707). The London Gazetu (1672-1700) and 
other public prints supplied further particulars, and for the 
Spanish portion Defoe drew extensively upon the Countess 

d’Aulnoy’s Ingenious and Diverting Letters ef the Lady 

fraoels into Spain (seventh edition, 1708), a rich account of the 
manners and peculiarities c£ the people, and of the most famous 
sights of Madrid and other places interest. Thiswodt,itsdf 
the histoiy of a tour that never took place, *' is the origin of 
approximatdy t^ last half of the Memoirs’* ^ These were the 
dkf authorities ; but there wen many more, and innumerable 
passages have been traced to their place of origin in wmks accen- 
ible to every one at that period. It is most unlikely that Carlettm 
himself went wrong so many times in an account of his otmareer. 

The obvious deduction is that someone dte was the author, and 
who could that author be but Defoe 1 That it must have been 
Defoe, the resemblances of method to his fictitious Iriographiesof 
the Cavalier and Colonel Jacque, amounting sometimes to almost 
verbal repedtimi, and the continual reappearance of hit ideas and 
tentuBentt, hit i^osyncratiet of wording, favourite dlutiont and 
anecdotes strange occurrences, not to mentitm hit inveterate 
errors and inconsittenciet, prove beyond reasonaUe doubt. 

When Defoe is aedaimed as the founder of the modem novd, D^s 
the begetter of a new literary tpedet, hit title can be admitted 
wirii tmae tetervstkmt. At we have teen, others had dresd^ dadm*" 
pracriied his peculiar method of cmnpotitkm, ritou^ not his ^sk 
peculiar lealiBm. Storieahad beat made i^oatofvetitafalefacts, modem 
and tkfifol comlfinarioat of fact and fietkm had been pasted dF 
at valid histoiy or Mograp^i^ bodt natm andiiBd^ vnftask 

. 1 BHeid,o^ao»4e}t •<At(ilttcoaiM|aMao(thtpi«tBMeaHr«atioas 
ofCailMniwiditkMaf dMCMntiw nMithttSM^i|ab|«tn«Hau 
to ttattMti M» OulstM or « m Mst.aodMr.* 
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But their work ladnd many of the chief conttituents of fiction. 
R0binm Crum, althon^ it wat the outcome of similar modes of 
composition, surpassed them so far in the strength of the hiuaan 
dement, in the quality of a history that had been lived and lives 
again before us, that it may reasonably be regarded as a different 
Und of work, as the first complete example <ff the modem novd. , 
And beside it may be placed MoU FUndtrs, Cohnel Jacpu, and' ' 
Rtxana, Captain SingUttn also stands apart from mere counter- 
fdt works of travd, like J Ntto Voyage round the World, by virtue ' 
of its persond thread. The memoirs of the Cavalier, of the 
Plague, of Captain Carleton, are historical fiction of a kind 
transitiond between pseudo-history or pseudo-biography and the 
histoiicd fiction that pretends to be nothing else. A large part 
of Colenel Jaeque bdongs to the same categoiy.^ 

Hit The difficulty in appraising his achievement and honouring 

" tfiiig " hts daim is that Defoe would not have put it forward himself. 
He uniformly pretended that he wat not writing fiction. It it 
futile to urge that later novelists have hlamdessly employed 
similar deceptions.* They have used them openly and above 
board as literary devices to assist the imagination. Illusion, the 
temporary suppression of disbelief, is a necessity in all kinds of 
fiction, by whatever meant it may be sought ; ddusion it an 
offence. For the benefit of some, at any rate, of his readers, Defoe 
sdd what wat not, and meant it to be taken as it was sdd. But 
there were extenuating circumstances. His elaborate misstate- 
ments may be excused on the ground that the writing of fiction 
wat not yet recognized at a legitimate art, or even at a reputable 
occupation. Defoe performed yeoman service in hdping to 
devate it to that dignity, though the honour wat conceikd only 
after he wat no more. IMoe, however, did not think of novel- 
writing at an art. He never, we may be sure, tried to evolve a new 
theory cf the novel The diffeftnee between his solid and serious 
work and die futilities of the Behn and Manley school was, first 
of all, the difference between the hard, stnmg, puritanical man 
cf affairs, intemt on realitiet and deqdy verted in the facts of Iffe, 
and thq effoninate vdoptuaiies of dm poat-Rettoratkm period. 

tSs«DMia.il,al7. 

■ AhlMB awaM this |>lea (latrodaedon to Mkm Cnum, il$j, ta.). 
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Secondly, it was the difference between shaUow devemess and 
intrinsic genius, genius that saw what was to be done and found 
the way to do it. 

His mistake was not to have distinguished between life and art, His 
between the materials and the product. When he showed him- sirvias 
self a true artist it was, as it were, unintentionally, through un- 
conscious instinct, his conscious aim being to satisfy the demands 
of a lively but indiscriminate curiosity. Out of his multifarious intentms 
knowledge and his keen interest in the remotest phases of life, 
he wtote his circumstantial account of what a man would do in 
such a position as Robinson Crusoe’s. He went on to depict with 
the same knowledge and exactness various aspects of the con- 
temporary world, and to portray representative typn, such a 
MoU Flanders, Colonel Jacque, the pirates andQuakers in Captain 
Singkum and other boob, the reprobates and courtesans of Rox» 
ana. These people had no charm of personality, except that he 
endowed them with a share of his own doggedness and indepen- 
dence. He preferred to delineate extreme cases, and to be plaus- 
ible he had to be realistic, in his own extreme fashion. In spite of 
the exceptional nature of his stories, he knew that he had to mirror 
life as it is, and his craftsmanship in this respect was surpassingly 
patient and conscientious, even though as a salesman describing 
his goods as genuine in the literal sense he showed such a singular 
lack of integrity. As Leslie Stephen put it, ^‘One is left in doubt 
how far Defoe was conscious of his own merits.” 

He set out to tell exciting stories. But the result of Defoe’s ats^ 
immense knowledge of contemporary life in all its shapes, and of 
the untiring research he undertook when he told a story of times 
past, is that his boob are not only stories of doings and experi- 
ences, but presentments of life in its fullness. Whether he was 
describing the existence of the solitary on his island, the hard lot 
of the rogue and the criminal, the ways in which prostitutes and 
courtesans are made and how they drive their trade, or the terrible 
plight of a great dty in the grip of pestilence, them was always 
this not meie duality of interest but identification of the per- 
sonal drama and the entire mundane scene. Even udiere his con- 
centration on the individual tend! to shut off part of the view, 
and we complain of a lade of atmosphere, the external world is 

VOL nu— p 
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shown by flashes of intense retdism. laHitJtitnudoJ Pt^u 
Ttar the stray is pnrd^ snbndiary and instnimental, and in his 
other historical ficdrau it tends to disappear at times in the 
generalities. In Robinsm Crusoe the persraial and the general 
aspects are perfectly fused; we cannot dissociate the man and 
his environment, the actions and thft.whde range of drcnm - ; 
stances : hence the greatness of the book. ! 

The immense gap between the fiction with which this history 
began and the fiction ushered in by Defoe is forcibly brought 
home to us if we compare the opening Sidney’s Arcadia with 
that of Robiusen Crusoe, the fine type (tf the old poetical fiction 
with the prototype of the novel whose necessary vehicle is prose. 
This is how Sidney begins his recital, in his final version : 

" It was in the time when the earth begins to put on her new 
apparel against the approach of her lover, and that the sun 
running a most even course becomes an indifferent arbiter 
between the night and the day, when the hopdess shepherd 
Strephon was come to the sands which lie against the island of 
Gthera, where, viewing the place vrith a heavy kind of delight, 
and sometimes casting lus eyes to the isleward, he called his 
friendly rival duns unto him ; and setting first down in his 
darkened countenance a doleful copy of what he would speak, 
*0 my Claius,’ said he, ‘hither we are now come to pay the 
rent for which we are to called unto by overbusy remembrance; 
remembrance, restless remembrance, which claims not only this 
duty of ns, but for it will have us forget ourselves.’ ” 

Sidney appeals entirely to the imagination, Defoe steadily 
addresses himself to our sense of the actual 

“ I was bom in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good 
family, ^0’ not of that country, my father being a foreigner of 
Bremen, who setded first at Hull He goFa good esute by 
merchandise, and leardng off hit trade, lived afterward at Yrak, 
frratn udience he had married my motber, whote relations were 
named Robinson, a very good family in that country, and after 
whom I was ca^ Robinson Crusoe, and to my companirais 
always called me. 

** I had two elder brother^ one of winch was lieutenant* 
cdond to an En^idi rpgiment of foot in Flanders, formedy 
command by & Yunona Lodchatt, and was killed at the 
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battle near Dunldri; against the Spaniards : what became of my 
second brother I nerer knew, any m<we than my father and 
mother did know what was bMome of me.” ^ 

Defoe’s woik in the reconstruction of prose fiction was to bring 
the novel down from the region where the platic imagination 
roams at large, and fix it firmly in the sdid earth. His immediate 
precursors felt vaguely that this wanted to be done, but did 
not know how to do it. He showed, more fully than any nov^t 
before or since, the irresistible cogency of the drcnmstantial 
method. In fact, he overdid the thing, and took it upon him 
to hoodwink hit readers. Even now, at we have seen, it it not 
settled beyond all shadow of doubt whether certain worb are 
fictions by Defoe or narratives of other men’s actual experi- 
ences. But the speedy result of this realism was that the novel, 
which had hitherto been a hybrid and nondescript affair, a 
sort of by-product of poetry, was at last differentiated as an 
independent art-form. 

Popular literature revived in Defoet the lower middle classes, Defee’i 
and orders still humbler, saw their lives and drcumstances, their mival tj 
interests and ideals, represented with a sympathy and a serious- 
ness that had hitherto been accorded onty to their betters in the 
social scale. Their great-grandfathers had narrow^ escaped this 
good fortune ; Deloney had almost succeeded in establishmg the 
bourgeois novel. But the whole strength of Puritanism had been 
in opposition, the time had not come for literature and the 
demoaatic spirit to be wedded. The fiction m winch the lower 
orders delisted was unworthy of the name of humane letters. 

Mrs Behn, Mrs Manley, and Mrs Haywood, like the romancers 
before them, wrote for an upper-class public : the ain and graces 
of their style, as well as the social position 6t the majority of thdr 
characters, show that they were not writing for plun folk. We 
shall find Richardson continuing the tradition of writing for tbe 
quality. His Pamela is indeed a maidservant ostensibly drawn by 
herself; but she is in reality depicted by an obs^uions middle- 
class person, with the fedings of an u|^ servant in a ^t 
house; she is an admiring votaryoftank,lfi(eher creator; in short, 
she it a limb. But Defoe htoi^iht into the novel the popular 

> tlte OIIC^ «f RMf* <Ne show, 0. i$s}. 
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vernacular strun of Delo&ejr and Bni^n. Didens alone, in the 
history of the English novel, strudc another such blow for the 
common people. The two strains coalesce again in Fielding’s 
catholic presentment of English society. Th^ run side by side 
in Scott $ in spite (tf his aristocratic proclivities, the popular 
strain, in trut^ is the stronger. It wbuld be instructive to [ 
trace them further, and show how essential was the element ' 
recovered by Defoe to the full vitality of the novel, which like an 
effete aristocracy must be restored to health from time to time 
by an infusion tS. peasant blood. 

There is no evidence that Defoe imitated picaresque fiction, 
even though MoQ Flanders, Captain Singleton, Colonel Jacqne, 
Roxana, and many others are rogues and adventurers. His 
attitude was entirely different from and antagonistic, except in 
rare moods, to the spirit of the picaresque.^ It is also a mis* 
tde to suppose that he trained himself for fiction by writing 
biography, and after relating genuine lives began producing 
spurious ones. Most of his biographical work was done after 
the best of his novels were finished. But his own diversified 
career and all his miscellaneous occupations were a training than 
which he could have had no better for the kind of fiction we 
have found his to be. Of spedal value as a technical preparation 
was his reporting, more particularly in the iournalism in which 
he assumed a factitious pose, and his retailing of edifying stories, 
whether true or invented, in such didactic compendiums as Iht 
FmUy Instructor. 

Defoe is not amimg the great creators oS character. So far 
as any at his figures come to life, it is through their being chips 
ofhiWelf.* EUs two Quaken are perhaps an exception, and they 
probably originated in other hea^. The subtleties of personal 
disposition, the arcana of temperament, the liner worU at the 
fedings, were to him a sealed book. All his men and women 
ate extremely sunple and strildngly bare of idiosyncnsy. He 
certamly did not exhiUt ai^ remadcable intuition of feminine 
character in Moll Flanders or Roxana, bodi admirably 

* P. W. Chaitdltr {lit. tf paohn) Mitlttentlr cIhh* hipi with 

A* pic«nn|n« writer*, liettia conriden JIfw firnkn * picueeqae iiorel 

fet, pp. tttiti), 

* St* Datd'B M the Defoeta penentlitr (ill, 795*798). , 
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commonpUce women. The art of life>13ce and expressiTe dia- 
logne he never mastered. It cannot be mastered without a finer 
psychology than he knew. The conversations in his Jounud 
the Plague Tear are more natural than his average, perhaps 
because the theme had gripped him ; but, as a rule, he failed 
to get out of the old rut, and remained stiff and conventional. 
It is, above all dse, in his superlative excellence as a story-teller 
that his power consists ; it is in the shape of narrative that he 
presents his view of the world. Nothing holds the imagination 
^ straightforward narrative. Defoe gave ns human histories, 
not galleries of human characters. He put the interest not in 
personal traits, but in what the people of the story do and 
undergo, and what effect it has upon their lives. And since he 
always seems to be speaking the unvarnished truth, his people, 
what they do and what befalls them, and the world in which 
they move, seem as actual as the world of our own sensations. 



CHAPTER VIII 
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'(i 

"Jmthm THEnameof Jonathan Svi^t (1667*1743),* who was eight Tears ’ 
Defoe’s junior, does not bulk so large in the history of the norel 
as in the general annals of literature. A number of his writings 
have the outward form of fiction, but like Bunyan’s stories, 
though they depict life and character with great insight and 
power and in narrarive art are unsurpassable, they are not novels 
and were never meant to be. Bnnyan used fiction for the 
practical purpose of converting the ungodly, so Swift wrote it 
for oontroveroal purposes or to express his contempt and 
abhorrence for the great matt of humankindX Satire is the prime 
motive in all of his work that can be dassea as fiction, from the 
withering Tide of a Tub to tbs trivial but masterly Genteel Con' 
versation and Directions to Servants. A Tale of a Tub is one of 
those few worb that can without qualification be described as 
inimitable. Gulliver* s Travels, thoi^h it hardly falls short of it 
in greatness, hat been the model and ultimate criterion for 
satirical Uto|nat down to the latest competent example of the 
kind, Butler’s Erewbon. Defoe in lut fictitious memoirs and 
• hutoriet was really writing novels. Swift, according to hit own 
oft*cited dedantion, lacked something that it probably indi^ 
pensable to the novelist, kindly r^d or even sympathetic 
tolerance for rise rest of hit spedet. He could t(^ a story at 
brilliantly and eonvindngjy u Defoe. Hi could not bve 
written a novd had it occnrred to him to attempt it 

Sieifi Swift on more than one occasion some^t gratuitously ex* 

and pressed his contenqpt for Defoe—** the fellow that was ^Botied, 

I forget fait name”— who was in a certam tense ^ rival 
^Botfa of them crirics of sodal, pc^tkal, and rdigioui tfaongfat 


t TlwUafn^rinrf9wtftanQdlittdudcometMlb7EntiliPl»i»(a««j|t.* 
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and actkm, thqr were often engaged in the same cmttovernes, 
and not invaiiabljr on different ddei. Swift war a puUicut and 
pamphleteer like Defoe, but of a raperior dan; better 
educated, of a more liberal, acute, and subtle intellect ; one 
wh o eaammed every problem from a more ctmptehennTe 
view point, and always lodced beyond tunerfidal aspects to 
th e deeper realities. Swift withal had morearristic genius, a 
finer stjrle, an infinitely keener humour. The trained scludar, 
accuratdf and widely read in ancient and modem learning, the 
churchman of proud ambitions, the familiar fnend of secretaries 
of state, the polished and versatile wit of the dravnng-rooms, 
would not re^ having anything in common with the hade* 
writer, the demagogue, the self>taught polymath of Stdee 
Newington. But in one respect there was a good deal in com- 
mon ; and Swift in his most popular bode, Guttivet*s Traveb, 
was, perhaps involuntarily and unconsdously but none the less 
undeniaUy, a borrower of Defoe’s methods. By the tame devices 
as Defoe had made the eitraord inaryr Swi ft made the im pos- 
sible airtoal to the imagiMtion. and told a storv t^t stan ds 
bes ide Cnueg s^a cla ssic of redism. 

Besides a mass of controvernal writings, m wUch he fre- Swift’s 
qnently adopted Defoe’s ruse of assuming a character,^ Swift wwhtf 
was the author of two considerable pieces of fiction, A fait nf 
a fab and GtJlwtf’s f ravels, wd of two collections of notes 
things said and comments on things done, his GtaitA Cm- 
versaUtn and his DiretHant to Servants, which ate by no meant 
irrelevant to the history of the novel A fait ^ a fah was 
written in the prime of hit manhood, the main portkm prob- 
ably by 1696, and was published in 1704 with the shorter 
Battle ^ At Backs, writtw probabfy in 16^ * To examine it 
merdy as a tpedmen of his tmty-telling it of oonrte to do 
injustice to a ^eat masterpece of phQosophical and tatiiical 
literature, in which the story it a minor and teUdv^y 


» E.*, Jh Afrmuw mhut MOMf OrioMlfi Mr CMBmV ^ 

/nw.aiiwlMr, uA th# frwiatfir Ot AihmamaS written bjr “A 

* The were pMbAir Uter, In i«9r toi «*«* « *^“ 

1700-1701 <ieo ^PoMi eipocifttlj pp* HhHS* 
dt MvJtt oftd ihe filr were bom In bead to|^lier i ** to Coitte tt U Betwe 
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unimportant feature^; bnt that is all we are called nptm to do 
here. In chapters alternating with the wittiest digressions on 
fdly and pedantry in genual, Swift propounds an aUegoiy, the 
object of whidi is to expose one colossi mstance of ^ same, 
the pedantic, pretentious, and overbearing dogmatism of the 
Roman Catlu^c and the IMssenting Pjiurches. Anglicanism, 
the via media of the sane man, is defended ; but Swift’s hand- i 
ling of the theological problem involved u too disrespectful not 
to exdte suspicion of its friendliness. 

**J Jale The well-known story is very ingenious and fulfils its purpose 
brilliantly. The three brothers who, after living a free-and- 
easy life in blissfnl oblivion of their father’s will, suddenly find 
themselves pulled up by its stem provisions, stand for the three 
hostile creeds: Peter and Jack represent Rome and Geneva, 
Martin the Qmrch of Engird. Led away by the pleasures of 
the world, they have run after loose women. Pride, Wealth, 
Ambition, and have bedizened the plain coats bequeathed by 
their father in gross violation of his commands. The will is 
rediscovered ; the prohibitions can no longer be ignored. But 
the brothers act each in his proper character. Peter, who has 
been the ringleader, continues unreformed. The sensil^ Martin 
removes all the finery that can be nnsewn without damage to 
the garment. Jack, in a violent fit of revolt from Peter’s bully- 
ing, strips off the trimmings and great pieces of the coat at the 
tame time. 

Peter, Martin, and Jade are not so much living characters at 
figureheads ; but the tale goes with a wonderful swing. The 

teUiag account how they find pretexts for their shoulder-knots, gold 
lace, and silver fringe, by twitting the clauses of their father’s 
will or adding codicils ; the way Peter insists that he it the sole 
hdr and browbmts Martin and Jack— all thia it narrated with 
an infectious vigour. The dialogue it not lets trenchant. Peter 
has heard a city magnate remark that beef is the king of meat, 
and he takes the fancy of appfying the notion to hit brown 
loaf. 

*Tl>i«bwttoMbicribatetbeittaagti«naikof81rHearvCnik! **Tlw 
■ecaaat at Mitiia, Jack, sad IPster, tks aHsw aadsr whMt dw Clwicii sf 
W|li a l, dw UbMiien, sad tbs Kombb Chaivh we tvidM, b tbe Maiast 
pbHaftJwirhab’'(£jft^Aa^L 140). 
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** Bread,** tsys lie, ** dear brothers, is the staff of Hfe ; in 
vrhich bread is contained, indnnve, the quintessence of beef, 
mutton, Teal, venison, partridge, plnm-pndding, and cnstard. 
. . . Come, brothers,** said Peter, **£1111 to, and spare not ; 
here it ezcdlent good matttm ; or hold, now m]r hand u in, 1 trill 
hdp yon.** At wluch word, in modi ceremony, with fork and 
knife, he carves ont two good slices of a loaf, and presets each 
on a plate to his brothers. The elder of the two, not tu^enlv 
entermg into Lord Peter’s conceit, began with verv dvu 
language to e xa mine the mystery. **My lord,** said ne, “I 
doubt, with great submission, there may be some mistiAe.” 
** What,” says Peter, “ yon are pleasant ; come then, let ns hear 
this jest your head is so big with.” “ None in the world, my 
lord ; but, unless I am veiy much decdved, your lorddiip was 

E leased a while ago to let fau a word about mutton, and I would 
e rer^ glad to see it with all mv heart.” ” How,” said Peter, 
appealing in great surprise, ” I do not comprehend this at all.” 
— ^Upon wluch, the younger interposing to set the buriness 
aright ; ” My lord,” said he, ” my brother, I suppose, is hungry, 
and longs for the mutton your lordship has promised us to 
dinner.” ”Pray,” said Peter, “take me riong with you; 
either you are both mad, or disposed to be merrier rim I 
approve of. If you there do not like your piece, I will carve you 
another : though I should take that to be the choice bit of the 
whole shoulder.” “ What then, my lord,” replied the first, 
it seems this is a shoulder mutton all rids wlme i ” ” Pray, 

sir,” sm Peter, ”eat yOur victuals, and leave off ^ur impertin* 
ence^ if you please, for I am not (fisposed to r^sh it at present.** 
But the other could not forbear, bring over-provdcM at the 

affected seriousness of Petor*s countenance. By G , my 

lord,” arid he, ” 1 can only say, that to my eyet, and fingers, 
and teeth, and nos^ it seems to m nothing but a crust of bread.” 
Upon which the second put in his word ; ” I never saw a piece 
of mutton Ui my life so nearly resembling a dice f ran a tsrave* 
penny loaf.” “Look ye, gimriemen,” cried Pp^ in a rage; 
“ to convince you what a couple of blind, Mririve, ignorant, 
wilful pupjnes you are, I wiB use but this plain a^ment ; kw 
G " "■ ■ , it is true, good, natural mutton as anv in Leadenhatt 
market; and 6 — ~ confonnd you both etemauy, if poo offer 
to briieve otheririse.” Sudh a thundering proof as rius left no 
fiuriier room for objection. The two nnbdUevers began to 
Mther and pockm; up thrir mittriHS as hastily as thqr cridd. 
** Why, tnfy,** arid rim first, “ «p<m nwre matnre conaiden* 
" "Ay,” says the other, inmtmpriag htai,"newl 
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hsve thought better on the thing, your lorddiip seems to have 
a great deal of reason.” ” Very well,” said Peter, “ here, boy, 
fin me a beer>glass of daret : here’s to both, with my 
heart.” The two brethren, much delighted to see him so 
readily appeased, returned their most humble thanb, and said 
tl^ would be glad to pledge his lonkhip. ” Tlut ]pu shall,” 
said Peter, *' I am not a person to refuse you anrtlimg that is ’ 
reasonable ; wine, modestly taken, is a cordial ; here is a glass ' 
a*piece for you ; ’tis true natural juice from the grape, none of ' 
your damned vintner’s brewings.” Having spoke thus, he pre- 
sented to each of them another large dry crust, bidding them 
drink it off and not be bashful, for it would do them no hurt. 
The two brothers, after having performed the usual office in 
such ddicate conjunctures, of staring a sufficient period at Lord 
Peter and each other, and finding how matters were Ukely to 
go, resolved not to enter on a new dispute, but let him cari^ 
the point as he pleased ; for he was now got into one of his 
mad fits, and to argue or eapostulate farther, would only serve 
to render him a hundred times more intractable.^ 

Apart from the deadly satire of popish claims and observ- 
ances, this is‘ incomparably good narrative, and so in a rather 
different way is the pithy sketch of English history setting the 
Anglican compromise in a simplified perspective.* For clear, 
forcible, expeditious narratitm, and for the ironies and para- 
doxes of a derisive argument. Swift’s style was now at its best. 
It is the plain style purged of slovenliness, and made precise, a 
perfect instrument for either narrative or reasoning. Swift was 
no superstitious observer ot grammatical rules. But he was 
xftfret careless or slipshod, like Defoe. When he committed 
irregularities, it was because lie preferred the dear and telling 
to ^ merdy correct, or because he wanted to be racy and 
coUoquial for the sake of point. There was no need for him to 
anything, or put it again in aimther way; he always had 
tlw riglit and adequate eiqirestion at dw' outset. l>efoe’s 
actuality in narrative and description has never been surpassed, 
unless by Swift, and Swift had the advantage a terse and 
frugd predsbn hardty sought and neva attained by Defoe. 
He 1^ had the advantage of a smise of order and shapdiness; 
hence, pot cmfy his sentences and paragraphs, but also his wmks 
s Tnnpit Scott, Pit. fj-ly. • IMA, pp. 147-149. 
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as vdides, luve a qrmmietty of amngoaent and finish beyond 
the teach of Defoe’s teenung and hasty pen. The neatnen with 
nduch the qpisodes and the digressions dtetnate, m A ^dt ^ * 
fub, and the admirable fitness and point of the allegory, diow 
the artist in Swift ; the ease and aplomb with which he handies 
inddent, dialogue, solemn absurdity, and cool invective, show 
it not less condusively.^ 

Compared with tl^ satire of deep-seated and ineradicaUe ** fit 
follies, the diverting fable called The Battle of the Books is an 
ephemeral toy ; but, though a mere fantasy in the hackneyed 
mock-heroic style, this piece has the same adequacy, fitness, and 
proportion. The long title runs, A Full and True Account of the 
Battel Fought last Friday, between the Antient and the Modem 
Books in St James's Library. It is a burlesque of the famous con- 
troversy on the relative merits the andents and the moderns, 
in which Swift’s patron. Sir William Temple, had taken op 
blunted weapons against Bentley and Wotton, diampions of 
modern learni n g, or, as Swift would have it, modem arrogance, 
futility, and pedantry. The allegory of the Bee and the Spider, 
the creature that sits in one place and spins nodous matter out of 
its own entrails, and the busy harvester who, ranging through 
every comer of nature, furnishes mankind with “ the two noblest 
of things, sweetness and li^t ” ; and the epical redtal that 
follows of the pitched battle between the andent and the modem 
authors : both show the same ease and address. Bo(^ and men 
and allegorical figures mingle and melt mto eadi other without 
surprising or confusing us. His narrative skill it equal to any taA 
that Swift’s audadty can put upon it. Take the passage in wMch 
Critidsm, that malignant goddess, issue of Ignorance and Pride, 
enters the fray in support of her beloved Wotton 


But here, the tender cares of a mother began to fill her 
thoughts, and move in her breast. For, at the head erf a troop 
<rf Modem Bow-men, she cast her esft* up<m her tm 
• to whom the Fates had asugned a very diort thread. 
a young hero^ whmn an umoown father of m<wtal race bqpt 



pp. aii.si9. 
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hr ttolett embnoet witb thil godden. He wai the dading ti 
lui modKT, above aU her chfluen, and die teidved to go and 
oomfert him. Bnt first, according to die good old costcmi of 
dddei, she cast about to change her shape ; for fear the divinity 
of her countenance ought dazzle lus mortal sight, and over- 
dharge the rest of lus senses. She thoefbre gathered up her 
person into an ocuvo compass ; her bodjr grew wlute and arid, 
and split in pieces with dryness ; the tma turned into paste* 
boaro, and die thin into paper ; upon' fihich her parents and 
children artfully strowed a black juice, or decocdon of gall 
and soot, in form of letters ; her head, and voice, and spleen, 
kept thdr ptimidve form, and that which before was a cover 
of ddn, did still continue so. In which guise she marched qn 
towards the Modems, undistingnishable m shape and dress from 
the divine B-nd-y, W-tt-n’s dearest friend. “ Brave W-ttHi,” 
said the goddess, ** why do our troops stand idle here, to spend 
thdr present vigour and opportunity of this day 1 Away, let ns 
haste to the generals, and advise to pve the onset immewtely.” 
Having spdu thus, the took the ugliest of her monsters, full 
glutted from her spleen, and flun^ it invisibly into his mouth ; 
whidi, fiying strught up into hu head, squeezed out his eye- 
ballt, gave 1^ a mstorted look, and half overturned hit brain. 
Then die ptivatdy ordered two of her beloved children, 
Dnllnett and Ill>mannert, dotdy to attend hit person in all 
encounten. Having thus accoutred him, die vanished in a 
mitt, and the hero percdved it was the goddess his mother.” ^ 


Swift always knew how to begin a story and when and how to 
finish; the ^metry of this piece it not impaired by the 
apodopedt. 

Cntidsm life and sodety, unerring insist into human 
fmblet, and I humour only at timet more tdlerant, more tern* 
pered withsweetnett and ^t, than was habitual to the author 
ofdf 4 fid and Gii0t(w*/7>wd!r, characterize hit con* 
tfibtttions to the ftdtr taiSxammr, and hit other mbceUaneout 
essays. We discern mote of Bacon than of Ste^ and Addison m 
the tttmgt of acute observations and ptlqraphoiitmt. Tbereit, 
howevtf, mme nimUenets and grace in the trandtionsftom die 
ttoty to the digretdont in if feir ^ « f nk and in the ndQery in 
tlmfitsttwoboobof CUZnvrthui in rnost of hit essays, 
an eag^ qie he had for the wedmettet of Ids conte m pw ati et, 
*• hmWmk, L 17 (* 177 . 
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e^edallyof the fair sex, b evkieBt ia inch piecei at the^'Tfeatbe 
on Good Manners and Good Breeding,” **Ifints towards an 
Estajr (Ml Conversation,’' and “Of the Ednadon of Ladiet.'’ 

Swift was a charitable and Idndly man towards hb mtimatet, 
whether eqnab or infdiort, at many anecdotes of hb good nature 
evince. He loved John, Peter, Thcnna, he said, but ” I heartily 
hate and detest that animal called man,” So, whenever he took 
pen in hand he dipped it in the gall of satire, occasionally diluted 
to a lets corrosive raillery. Hb famous hoax on the unfortunate 
almanack-maker Partridge, whose death he predicted on a certain 
date and duly recorded, calmly refuting the wretched victim 
when he protested that he was still alive, urbane as b the tcme 
of the benevolent Mr BickerstafE throughout, must have been 
torture for Partridge.^ 

At what date Swift began writing portions of what he called ** Galli- 
his ”traveb,” which he afterwards expanded into hb best-known verV 
satire, the four books of Gtdl>W,b a question still unsettled. At ’ 
any rate, considerable parts of the first and third boob were com- 
posed some years before he finis^ied the work in 1725. It has been 
conjectured that he began it as a playful wonder-tale of strange 
adventures in the style of Lucian’s Irvt Hisiory and the more 
philosophical though not less extravagant satire of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, with a view to contributing it to the Memoirs of Mar- 
timu Seriblerus, projected by Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, Gay, and 
theu friends, about 1714.* If tlus was so, he put the manuscript 
aside when hb hopes were dashed by the fall of Oxford, quiddy 
followed by the death of Queen Anne (1714), after which he 
retired into uncongenial exile in Dublin. Then, about 1720 or 

^ FriJUtmi fw tlu Trar jroB, By luac BickeritBff*) Eiq. } Th AtmiftukmtiU 
^ ih» ffH ^ Mr BttkmUtf't Pridktitu, being an Aeeennt if the Deaik ^ Mr 
PartriA^t the Ahnanaeb-maberf upon the 2gph hetant; and A Pindkathn i Itaaa 
BUberiteff^ Beq.; agaket fVkni is Objected h Hm bg Mr Partridge^ in his AknanaU 
fir ike preteOi Tear tgOO {Prese bPeris, ed. Tei.iple Scott, !• 997*324)* 

• Tne first book of the Memoirs ^ Martinas SeriUemst a iMley of satirei 
on pedants and projectors, eventually appeared in the second volune of the 
bPorbs Pept^ in Prose (1741). Sir C. H. flrtb believes that Swift began the 
work at thu early date (ProeeeAsqp ^ the British Academg^ lx., «Tlie raltlcal 
Significance of ‘OuUlver’s Travels'”), Swift's latest editor, Mr Harold 
WiUlains, thinks that nothing equivalent to a first draft of Ge/iwr, ip 
however fragmentary a form, was in existence in lyao. The satira is mainly 
concerned with the years tyao-iyas {GaUhefs Travels s the Tent qf the Pirti 
Bdbim, wUh introAMtioa, hmpetphy^ and notee^ tpifi). Most modem editions 
reproduce the second edition. 
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JtittQ 


nalism 


1731, wlien he wu a little eatiei in mind, he pided np the thread* 
of the itoiy, and giadnalljr finished it. He revised and transcribed 
the whole in 1725, at he reported in letters to hit friends, Charles 
Ford and Pope. There is a good deal of satire in the third book, 
" A V<7'age to Laputa,” whidi might well have been conceived 
in the fint instance at a contribution to the satirical qrmporinm 
on pretentiout men of learning. On the otha hand, the many 
political and personal allnaions in the fiiit'two boob refer to the 
period 1721^1725. All that u certain it that Swift did not write 
GnUivir's frwels at one heat, but was at wod upon it at inter* 
vals for yean. This accounts for the very different attitude of 
mind evident in the different boob, and in different parts of the 
tame book.^ 

Traoeb into several Remote Nations of the World, In Four Parts, 
By Lemuel Gulliver (ijzS), is a work t^t invites comparison with 
many of the accounts of imaginary voyages, theUtopiat, andsuch- 
like, that have been described at foremnnen of RMnson Crusoe. 
Besides Lndan and Cyrano de Bergerac, Swift had before him 
the tale of Bishop ^dwin, Vairasse d’AUais’ Sevarambiasu, 
Gabriel de Foigny’t Journey of Jacqws Sadeur, Defoe’s Con- 
sdidator, and, we must not fo^t, Robinson Crusoe itself.* He 
would no doubt have duclaimed any indebtedness to Defoe. 
But it is hard to believe that the dose resemblance between the 
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act mentality prevailing at 


e_of itji the relation between the two boob 
efoe invented the circumstantial methbSr and 


th e various E fHng a story sound like the ^h onest 

statem ent of a man repeati ^his own experiences ^ and Sjjtft 
adopted ami perl^Cled Che meth^ by giving it more predsj 


essnesses of Defoe, in 


order to eive verisimilitude to the recital as well as to the matters 



Tonher, there are great and obvious resemblances between 
the stories, despite their greater differences. G vUivir^s Jraot ls 

* Boaks I. and III. iliow tndi IneontUtendci. 

* For an account of hii Bonrcci (including; Ablaneouit’i tranalation of 

tueian'a 7m with a lupplement euriondy su^MiTc of GnUher) ice 

W. A, Eddy : Ttwotk: d Crilkd 1923, alio Pons, pp. 211-219. 
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is another tale of an ima^narjr seaaMn’a e ipe riencea. It ii full 
of ^nauficiJ'^ii l vehTurea, w anSeringa in unknown regona, and 
that herp^ 

he cannot escape witho ut extrem e diffi culty . The shipwr^ 
th^gh which (Suffiver finds himself in Lilliput ineritably re- 
minds the reader of Crusoe’s shipwreck on his island. Gulliver 
arrives in the country of the Brobdingnagians in circumstances 
more like those in Ktinke Kesmes. But in Laputa it is pirates, 
and in the laud pf the HouyjW^ 

Crus$e is called to mind. 
On the other hand, it may be alleged that Swift acquired the 
requisite knowledge from the same sources as Defoe, and at the 
same time studied the homely but effective manner of the un- 
tutored scribes. Thus Captain Gulliver avers that he is a cousin 
of Dampier’s, and that he gave him the advice, which was 
accepted, to let a young gentleman from one of the universities 
overlook and correct his Foyage round the World. Swift places his 
wonderlands not in the Western hemisphere but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mysterious Terra Australis Incognita ; but this 
does not help to solve the problem how far he was influenced by 
Defoe.i 

Defoe might well have been responsible for all the preliminaries 
ushering Mr Gulliver upon the scene. First there is a notice 
headed **The Publisher to the Reader,” signed by Richard 
Sympson, who claims to be an old and intimate friend and also a 
sort of cousin of Gulliver, who has left the papers in his hands to 
be published. A de ft touch is that the editor has thoiii^t 
sti jkc out p^ y^flgea about winds and tides and |he 

m^agement of the sh^ in ?twmMn t^^ but is 

wfl Hng t o let any curious pj^a JnspgcjLti&c^^^ 
afli^. Tlien comes a letter to Sympson from his counn Cap- 
tain Gulliver, who takes him to task for many vexatious short- 
comings. The whole object of this is, of course, to evoke that air 

s Twice Swift inDoitnced • book (in the 1711 mm! the 1754 oditioniof 
TaU rf « Tmh) entitled A rf the Kingim AisurdUm^A 

iMh Minimi kv « Awm ^ AwtrAu MWftoi troMfkkd/rm 

9r»MaL The book hw not been traced, and wm probably never written. In 
A TAi ^ 0 Tuk, Loid Peter buyt 1 large continent in Terra Anatnlii 
Ineogniu, with a flew to ct^nitlng it— Ir., eetablUbing Purgatory there 

(re^a^ar-l,p.79)- 
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of autlieiiticitjr which Defoe injured np fo r fiandiilcnt pu r- 
ffoBCB but which Swift used more legiti m ately, at the same time 
revel ling In the ingenu it y with whiA he miinics truth and in - 
fle ouousSM U*^ Cyu^i crris partl y bnrli^queof travi^r s* tales^ and 
part ly realistic wonder-bodk with a very diflpp renf sstiriral aimt 

Tf thm Uefoe^ peculiar realism is its practica l 

ch aracter^ its showing how things are done as well as telling 
about them, then we have the same in Take ^s pa^ 

or G^veiPs life iA Lillipui : ll ‘almost seems as if Swift had 
mastered Defoe’s secret and was trying what was the utmost that 
could be wrung out of it. 

And here it may perhaps divert the curious reader, to give 
some account of my domestic, and my manner of living in this 
country, during a residence of zune months and thirteen days. 
Having a head mechanically turned, and being likewise forced 
by necessity, I had made for myself a table and chair convenient 
enough, out of the largest trees in the royal park. Two hundred 
sempstresses were employed to make me shirts, and linen for 
my bed and table, all of the strongest and coarsest kind they 
could get ; which, however, they were forced to quilt together 
in several folds, for the thickest was some degrees finer than 
lawn, their linen is usually three inches wide, and three foot 
make a piece. The sempstresses took my measure as I lay on 
t^e ground, one standing at mv neck, and another at my mid- 
Ik, with a strong cord extended, that each held bv the end, 
while the third measured the len^h of the cord with a rule of 
an inch long. Then they measured my right thumb, and desired 
ho more ; for a mathematical computation, that twice round 
l^e thumb is once round the wrist, and by the help of my old 
shhrt, which I displayed on the ground before them for a pattern, 
tlu^ fitted me exactly. Three hundred tailors were employed 
in the same manner to make me clothes ; but they had another 
contrivance for taking my measure. I Imeeled down, and they 
raised a ladder from xhe ground to my neck ; upon this ladder 
one oi them mounted, aim let fall a plumb-line ffbm my collar 
to the floor, which Just answKed the len^ of my coat : but 
my waist and arms 1 measured mysdf. \^en.my dothes were 
fimshed, which was done in my house (for the largest of theirs 

t As Im anjoyad his of » taiioman's tisehiikal jargoa la tha 

aaceimt af ilw. sMl^’s ^Ufht ia a stonn, hafore Oallivar U laadad la 
BfoMiagaif. 
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would not liave been able to hold them), they lodged like the 
patchwork made by the huUes of England, only t^t mine were 
allofacotour.i 

Defoe often walks very uncertainly on the dividing-line of art 
and reality. Swift knows better. What in Defoe is a dodge, or a 
makeshift, or a lucky intuitioni is conscious art in Swift. He 
employs Defoe’s deceptive sleights for a lawful result ; he knows 
exactly what he should aim at, and hits the mark unerringly and 
with expert ease. Hia command nf Strong, racy, ronrrrtr terms, 
terms that instantly bring up sensible^ visual, tactile i mages, is 
as t^ndlnif m a booEs li mai>. S yift solves triumphantly ^j he 
pr ^lems oriTverisimilitude in his dealings with the ^^prohab le 

andjthft impAMiKU^ 

Where he is less consistent is in the attitude assumed in the /a- 
different books and in the same book; and this was due, no doubt, 
to the piecemeal way in which the work grew. The first begins 
as amusing make-b^ve, with some suggestions of an idealistic 
Utopia, and then becomes a satirical caricature of England under 
George I. and its relations with France. The Utopian idea is 
dominant in the second book, the object of which is to satirke 
by the method of contrast. This again is the scheme of the 
terrible fourth book, in which, however, Swift^wra^andm- 
dignation carried him beyond the 

But the third" book' sifiers mo^ piecemeal composition, 
Swift’s prejudices flying out in all directions, at theorists, pro- 
jectors, and innovators of whatever stamp. In all but the third 
book he postulates some striking change of nature or environment 
that enatfles us to contemplate the actual world from an abstract 
point of view. 

How he does this, by showing man through the telescope in 
Lilliput, and through the microscope in Brobdingnag, and lastly 
by inverting the relation between man and the commonest 
domestic animal in the Houyhnhnxns, is too well known to need 
repetition. The changes introduced in the third book are not 
so revdutionary and disturbing, and hence not so successfulin 
US see things in an absolutely new li^t. This portion 
wiveii between allegory and direct caricature ; it suffeesfrom 
t MSwr, elTsnif^ Scott, pp 64*^5* 
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a lade of unity and contistency. It is in the fint two bods 
that Swift makes the heaviest drafts upon our imagination, 
and proceeds with the most methodical and indefatigable pains 
to compel ns to honour them. All Defoe’s artifices for securing 
plausibility are reduced to a system: tone of matter-of-fact 
reporter, abundance and superabundance of petty detail, ludd 
explanation of the way things happen and the way things are 
done, bits at corroborative evidence slipitedin as if by aeddent 
to set our minds at rest. Finally, Swift worb out the equation, 
as it were, to the last dedmal point. The mathematical minute- 
new with which everything is proportioned to the original 
change of scale has evoked endless admiration. At the same 
time he invites us to make merry at this foible of exactness, 
which the contemporary pedantic geographer made a fetish. 

The reader may please to observe, that in the last artide for 
the recovery of my liberty, the Emperor stipulates to allow me 
a quantity of meat and drink suifident for the support of 1728 
LiUiputiaiu. Some time after, asking a friend at court how 
thqr came to fix on that determinate number, he told me 
that hit Majest^s mathematicians, having taken the hdght 
of my body by the hdp of a quadrant, and finding it to exceed 
theirs in the proportion of twdve to one, they conduded from 
the similarity of their bodies, that mine must contain at least 
1728 of thdrs, and consequently would require as much food 
as was necessary to support that number of Lilliputians. By 
which, the reader may conedve an idea of the ingenuity of that 
peopl^ as well as the prudent and exact economy of so great a 
prince.* 

This is as far from the dumsy buffoonery of Defoe’s Con- 
ttHdatoTf on the one hand, as it is from Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
fii]^ant and Munchausen-like disregard of realism, on the 
other.* 

> Praar XTorAi, TiU. 451 cp. the amuaing exactneta with which he givea the 
latitude and longitude of the fabuloua countriea, the proviaion of dates, hours, 
difttensions, etc. 

^ * Mr Walter de la Mare, in a lecture on Swift a little while ago, delivered 
himsetf of the opinion that there Is no great sIgnIScance in the change of 
dlnentlons la tMiwr, But some such wholesale change of nature or ein^ron* 
meet had to he contrived to enable us to abstract* It is not merelT that the 
uieseope brinM distant things near, or that the microscope enables us to 
perceive the infinitesimal ; the Inatrumeikt provides a new form of vision : we 
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he eh, jus t as G eorge I. inclined to the WhiM. and ag thePrinct» 
of adhCTe3~to the » opposite party, so did the heir 
tSr^onrmTaSmtT there iS the 
*od theLitdWfodiai^j^^ROTnMH^AdigjQ^U^gtgtsuts : it 
hke owiit's irrererence to dismiss the distinction between 
them as worth about as much as whether one’s egg should be 
eaten from the large or the small end. When Gulliver has 
brought over the fleet of Blefuscu but refuses to crush t£at 
IdSeddito altogether, it is one of the article* of imti Mrlunffii T 


agmst mm tnat he would not put to death thcBifcEndlsm 


ex ^ who lud taken refuee there. The reference to the French 
policy of giving countenance to Jacobite and other refueees is 
obvious. 

All this, and the ridicule of the orders of the Thistle, the Bath, Ptmin- 
and the Garter, in the grea, red, and blue threads awarded 
to dtose courtiers who cut the li^hest capers-Hhat is, who 
•howed the greatest dezteri^ in political intrigue— uie ea^ 


•ee differently. A genertl chnnge of liie In ittelf it nothing ; Qullifer^ how- 
•f er, doei not change hit lize. Other itory-tellen hare adopted other det icei ; 
httt fome inch device it etientlal. The meiitiai obiervery the obierverltrom 
China, Penlai the land of the Redskini, etc., or even a non-human and even 
gn inanimate obierver, were mnch in vogue for a time, and bear witness to 
the need for some violent alteration of the usual conditions, if the reader were 
to be enabled to see the things around hha in a new way. 
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to tecog^iize. A great mai^ sasote allnnoiu ate ditoenuble to 
studenti ai the oontemporaiy histoty. Gulliver himself, who 
at die commencement is no one in pardcolar, teems later on to 
denote Swift’s unfortunate friend Bolingbrdke, who had been 
criticized for randuding peace too toon and on terms too 
favourable to the enemy, and was now in exile. Flimnap, 
the prime minister, is, of course, Walpole : he cuts the hi^iest 
caper on the tightrope. Bolgolam, Galbb’t or Admiral of 
the realm, has been identified with Swift’s enemy Nottingham, 
who had been First Lord of the Admiralty, and plumed 
himself on hit naval sagadty. Gulliver’s friend Rddresal is 
probably meant for Carteret.* 

BnUiiig’ In the next book Swift changes the method of his satire. The 
"Jf* Brobdingnagiant ate not a ridiculous people, although Swift 
mttMbi ^**®**™**®*Jly shows how horrible even such a harmless thing 
sir r fft ** * lady’s skin can look when magnified many dimensions. Thqr 
are a simple, dean-minded, dear-sighted race, who despise 
political squabbling and have made legal chicanery a capital 
offence. Like the Houyhnhnms of Book IV., they are beings 
o£ a higher dvilization who lode down with contempt on the 
pettiness and foolishness of bom insipiens. Swift’s irony here 
it at its best. The allegory is a perfect fit, and the indignant 
king’s explosion comet with a more devastating force through 
being kindled by Gulliver’s vaunts eff hit country’s superioritiet : 

But, I confess, that after I had been a little too copious in 
talking of my own beloved country, of our trade, and our wart 
by tea and hmd, of our schisms in religion, and parties m the 
state ; the prejudices of hit education prevailed so far, that he 
tottld not forbear taldng me up in hit right hand, and stroking 
me gently vnth the other, after an hea^ fit of laughing* adeed 
m^vdieuerlwoeaWhigor aTory. 'Dien turning to his first 
minister, who wuted beUnd him mih a wUte staff, near as 
tall as t^ mainmatt of the Royal Sovertiga^ he-observed how 
contemptible a thing was human grandeur, winch could be 
mirntdaw by suds diminutive insects at I : and yet, said he, I 
dare engr^ these creatures have their titles' and disdnetions 
of htmoir, di^ contrive litw nests and borrows, that tl^caB 
houses and odes ; thqr mab^a %ire in dress and eqt^age; 

1 Sir & H. Alth, n* MUmT 
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they Impe, thqr diqr dimte, they cheat, they betray. 

And thus he continned on, while my cdour came and went 
several times, with in%nation to hear onr noble countiy, the 
mistress of arts and arms, the scourge of France, the arbitress 
of Europe, the teat of virtue, piety, honour, and truth, the pride 
and envy of the world, so contemptuously treated.* 

The third book it a patchwork of satirical outbnntt in which ««r 
Swift indulged from time to time, perhaps during the period 
from when he first thought of contributing to Martims Scrib- tf 
Um till when he sat down to finish off hit “ Travds.” His 
hatred of theorists, tdentittt, projectors and innovators of all 
kinds it expressed in a series of caricatures that are but loosely 
connected together. The Flying Island seems a cumbrous in* 
vention, none the lest dnmsy when we are told that its method 
of hovering over the subject land and keeping it obedient by 
the threat of cutting off the sunshine and rain or taking the 
extreme measure of crushing a rebellions city with its adaman- 
tine bottom, is an allegory for the systematic maltreatment of 
Ireland by the English Government. All the time Swift was 
completing GvUivet^s frmeU he was obsessed hy the persistent 
injustice that had reduced hit adopted country to the condition 
of Balnibari, and had made Dublin a dty of decay like Lagado.* 

Swift was that unusual combination, a conservative and an 
impassioned lover of liberty. He was conservative by habit 
and prejudice rather than principle. He clung to all ^t was 
ordered and firmly established, and hated projects, because they 
were projects. Innovations and all that was r^arded as pro- 
gress ate condemned indiscriminately in Lapita. Yet in the 
vindication of human rights, he was at dauntless a champion 
u any Harmodiut and Aristogeiton. Tte later phrase of h» 
epitaph, Strtnum pn virUiuue libtrtatis vinditm, it lets quoted 
than the tragic satva iniiputu ; but it gives the secret of his 
bitterness and anguish, of his indignation that folly and greed 
should hold down a large part of manlnnd m misery, nakedness, 
and degradation. ^ 

^ PfM tUI* too* 

* vw tiM esttOi of Swift's appUealim af tba Upota a^sada to Eq^aad 
aad Irdpad aaa riith, pp. i(*a), as ako for Us Mu at othar coataaipanup 
griavaacai of Us. 
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In the fonith booh Swift a g ia contemplatet man fro m the 
pdnt of view of a tnpetiordviikaiion, ti«"" 

w^^atMrtcfi dtemiwSiSropic^ ^^ moie biting, than 

in the second. This booh hat been judged very unfavoniably, 
and Swift hat been condemned for an almost insane hatred for 
everything htunan. Artistically, it is almost as unsatisfactory at 
the preceding booh. With all his ^lahftrate waliOTn, he canno t 
make the idea y> down of hit horses ridmgvlbout in carriage s 
a nd traimi^ men as their beasts of burde n : it ia too clnn^ay 
a n ctron for even a Swift to render plausib le. But the chief 
cridosm iuu been aimed at his conception of the besdal Yahoos. 
It i t a moral objecdon to hit libel on humanity . Yet, aft etall. 
the Yahoos are but th^ng of Srobdingnag*t “most pemidou t 
race of little odious vermin ” left to themselves in a state of 


htit aU without even the pretence of social or moral control. 

jrjfH Swift, during the last few years, had had his soul embittered 
by the continual sight of the savage old Irish,” the dispos- 
sessed natives, who had been reduced by abject poverty, total 
lack of educadon, and the barbarity of English-made law to 
the state outcasts. As things were, he saw no hope for such 
a race, and vented the wrath that inflamed his soul in this 
ghasdy picture of the Yahoos, and later in his Modest Proposal, 
for ending their wretchedness in the next generadon by en- 
couraging parentt to sell off their children to be eaten by the 
gentry. The irony of such a proposal, it has been argued, could 
come only frtnn a person whose feelings were utterly callous. 
But Swift was anything but a heartless man ; it was the fury 
and despair to which the constant specucle of injusdce drove 
him that found this vehement expresdon. 

Gulliver, b ut not Swift, disdnguishes between twn Hn/i* 
of Yaho o, th e debased wretches who infest the country of the 
B^idmhnrns and the Europe Ydroos who enioy the bene fitt 
ciiltur e and the arts of avilizatiop - iTglulll hr tn minn hin 
Smy^m put the wrong stress on the difference between tte 
ritoal ^0 douftt, he was impelled to pain r-ih^ f*Y?p 
be ^ Yahoo ly his experiences among the poor Irah ; but 
thiy^e him also Int whole idea of Yahoodom. TTie ririlitfid 
Yahoos are not less, bat on the contraty far more, deserving of 
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r eprobation because they have acquirg *! arts ai^4 

h ave made nothin)} better of these than to utilize th em with 
th o same selfishness and brutality and a morerrfneSlng enmty 
ta^aatisfjLth^Justs. It is as if Swift were sayii^in another 
Irish pamphieti Look at these abandoned wretches, and see 
what you have made of them ! You are of the same species, 
your nature is the same ; but you are baser than they, for you 
have committed the infamy of making them worse than the 
brutes.^* ^ 


The obscenity of so much of Swift’s work was probably due Bwiff$ 
to the same vehemence of repulsion as drhve him to these mis- 
anthropic outbreab. He was continually obsessed with images 
of the filthy and the nauseating, through his hatred of unclean- 
ness and the continual presence of it in the life around him. 


His impa tience andloa thing for the an imal side of man ^nature, 
his revolt from the uncleanness and d^mj^tmjhaTcann^^ 
esa]^d-~such was the ^orbHatH^de to which it drove him 
-■--waa.EeAagrtTie never ffveC!^^ w om an he 

l oved, th e true motive dnSs’l^ picture of the Yahoos, and 
one of the main causes of his madness. S vdf t adore d ^ sweetn ess 
and light”; he longed above all things for order, temper- 
an Qg, tranq uilEtyJ But fie found them so unattainable under 
mortal conditions that he lapsed into the uttermost despair and 
misanthropy. His pessimism was complete : there was no place 
on earth for the values he cherished. 

Both Genteil Conversation and Directions for Servants were ^^Gerneei 
collections of jottings made by Swift over a long period of Coaver^^ 
years. In spite of his contempt, he was a dose observer of 
mankind. Anecdotes are extant of his watchfulness, both as a 
priest, dispensing a bounty beyond his narrow means and doing 
his charitable deeds by stealth, and as the master of a household, 
knowing a servant’s duty and whether he did it or neglected it, 
and not ignorant of the personal characters and private affairs 
of those in his employ. He spoke of these two “ great woAs 
t<^ther as being in hand at the same time ; the one was * to 


» See Wrth. pp. ii-ia, for a rSiuaiS of the evidence thit Swift 
Yahooi BpoTt)^ model of the old Irieh. It mmt to me 
readi the^liemiee between the two kind* of Yehoo, and &iU to percelfe 


Swift’s Ironkal Intention. 
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Tednce the whd[ep(^tenen, «it,andttj)leof Ea^asdmtoadiMt 
tfstem, for the use of all penooi of quality, and pardculaify 
die maids of honour. The other is of almost equal import* 
ante ; 1 ma}r call it the whole dutjr of senrants, in about twentjr 
different stations, from the steward and waiting*woman down 
Swi^t to the scullion and pantry-bojr.” He says, with regard to the 
tun- former work,^ “ I always kept a large table-book in my podet ; 

Jtetitt j „ logg „ j cofflpany, I immediately entered the 

choicest expressions that passed daring the visit.” He adds, 
“ he can faithful^ assure t^ reader, that there is not one sin^ 
witty phrase in this whole collection, which hath not received 
the stamp and approbation of at least one hundred years, and 
how much longer, it it hard to determine ; he may therefore 
be secure to find them all genuine, sterling and authentic.”* 
He todc the further trouble to arrange this vast collection of 
colloquial ti^ into three dialogues forming a sort ot play,* 
The dialogue is unquestionably the nearest to the give-and- 
take of would-be vivacious conversation that had yet seen the 
light. 

£ady Sptarfj Anttchamber—Miss Notable comes in. 

Neveront. Miss, your slave : I hope your early rising mil do 
yon no harm. 1 hear yon are but ]nst come out of the doth- 
market. 

Miss. I ahvm rise at deven, whether it be day or no. 

CoL A twit. Miss, I hope you are up for all day i 

Miss. Yes, if I don’t ^ a fall before ni^t. 

Col. Miss, I heard you were out of order ; pray, how are yon 
nowl 

- Miss. Pretty wdl, Cohmd, I thank you. 

CbL Pretty and wdl. Mist ! that’s two very good things. 

Miss. I mean, that I am better than I was. 

Nevemu Why, then, ’ris wdl yon wore rick. 

^ A Ctm f i Hi C$tUAim •/ Gtnitd mtd Jlngemm Crnwriaikn^ AetmBi^ h tit Mtti 
MfP MM MMl Ntw mtd Cmrt^ bmd m ih ikmfmiiei m JSttgltiiA 
U tkm Slnoa Eiq. (i7|S). 

> Another tad ttlU aiort catarprUiag IriiliaMa, tht drunttiit Syaie, alto 
pbyfd ^ emidro]>ptr oatridtctblaf m ihcbeeaiftad sacotltctM mtmy 
plifMtf oat of whi^ hM made hii wonderful tetaeUated dialoftte. 

^ It wti aetaatty |»Mated at a play In Dublia^ at the tiam the book waa 
pnbllM, the preeeada of both dm book and the play being ample etton|h to 
feUeve the Unasedtate neceidtiei of hit friend Mri Barber, to whom Im had 
given the mannacript when ifae wai la diicvltlia. 
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Mhs. What, Mr Nemont ; jnra take me np, before Fm 
down. 

Lady Smart. Come, let ua leave oS duldren’t play, and come 
to pum-pin. 

Swift kq)t Direetmj to StrvoHis by him in the same way, " Dine- 
and left the collection to be published posthnmondy m 1745. ^ ^ „ 
His irony must be discerned in the former book in the pretended ^'’***" 
seriousness with which he writes down the silliest witticisms. 

It is shown more after his own manner in this eiqposure of ** the 
villainies and frauds of servants to th^ matters and mistresses,” 
udiich is stamped with hit characteristic coarseness. A quota- 
tion or two will suffice to show that Swift tnrvqred the servants' 
hall with the same vision as he surveyed more august haunts 
and the world at large, and that there was no comer of the 
universe that escaped his irony. 


If you see your matter wronged by anv of your Mow-servants, 
be sure to conceal it, for fear of being caUed a tell-tale : however, 
there is one exception, in case of a favourite servant, who is 

a bated by the whole famity ; you therefore are bound, in 
snce, to lay all the faults yon can upon the favourite. 

* If it be possible, never tell a lie to your matter or lady, unless 
you have tome hopes that they cannot find it out in less than 
half an hour. 

When you find that yon cannot Mt dinner ready at the time 
appdnted, put the doa back, and then it may be ready to a 
minute. 


Had Swift but known the warm appredatkm of humanity C«s- 
that it the novelist’s main incentive to write, he assuredly pos- ehuita 
tested the other qualificationt. But, instead of rejoicing m the 
infiidte variety of human life, he perceived only its littleness, 
and lumped all together as examples of the vices and follies of 
a species that had gone bankrupt. His stories take little count 
of udividnal character. The figures in A fate sf a fvh and fh* 

Batdo tf tht Books axe onty marionettes who are at the tame 
time embodiments of hated absnrdides.’ They are not even * 
catkaturet. Those in GoJBoor are dther myt^ representu^ 
hit moral aspirationt, or again genmalized embodimentt of 
vice and foify; even when thgr art personally identified with 
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particular enonies. He U not in terested in individual traits but 
on ly in ge neral truths.^ Thus he has aTea^llumuuuul iSuch of 
the techni({ue of the'novelist, jret not the one thing needful. 
But, as it is, the form Swift chose for his chief polemical and 
satirical works, and especially the overwhelm ing force of hit 
whidi st amps even wild improbabilities on our 
imagmtion_^and renders them for ever iheihceabie,~Tt" further 
evidence that the appointed hour had dome, and that whatever t 
shape the contemporary novel took, it would have to be a ^ 
truthful and cogent study of realities. I 

* Pont, p. itj. 




